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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 


Those  who  understand  the  Indian  question 
will  be  much  gratified  with  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Monday  in  vot 
ing  down  the  appropriation  for  sectarian 
schools.  For  years  past  the  various  Protest¬ 
ant  denominations,  recognizing  the  evils  aris¬ 
ing  from  government  subsidies  of  their  schools 
have  one  by  one  withdrawn  their  appli¬ 
cations  for  such  funds,  until  the  only  schools 
to  receive  it  have  come  to  be  those  under 
Roman  Catholic  control.  With  the  voting 
down  of  this  appropriation  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  schools  are  left  to  stand  upon  the  same 
self  -supporting  basis  as  those  of  the  other  mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  This  action  is  so  wise  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  show 
equal  wisdom  in  another  point,  and  will  add 
to  the  bill  as  at  present  constituted  the  usual 
-appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board 


of  Indian  Commissioners.  This  appropriation 
has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  but  with  no  desire  to  refiect  upon 
the  value  of  the  work  of  these  Commissioners. 
No  body  of  public  servants  does  more  valuable 
tvork  at  less  cost  than  they.  Only  the  Sec¬ 
retary  receives  any  salary,  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  receiving  merely  their  travelling 
expenses.  The  Indian  Rights  Association 
urges  that  this  important  item  be  restored  to 
the  Appropriation  bill,  and  all  who  desire  that 
our  Indian  affairs  shall  be  wisely  and  effici¬ 
ently  conducted  should  add  their  infiuence  to 
that  of  the  Association. 

The  question  of  Cuba  has  come  up  in  the 
Senate.  Ob  Thursday  last  Mr.  Morgan  of 
Alabama  introduced  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatione  a  resolution  granting  Cuba 
belligerent  rights.  Senator  Cameron  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  introduced  a  minority  resolution  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The 
matter  was  debated  on  Thursday  and  Monday, 
and  the  debate  is  going  on  at  this  writing, 
on  Tuesday. 

Arbitration  appears  to  be  gaining  adherents 
every  day.  On  Monday  a  resolution  was 
adopted  at  Albany  expressing  an  earnest  de¬ 
sire  that  the  National  Legislature  should  take 
all  possible  steps  to  secure  International  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  asking  for  a  National  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  at  Washington  to  promote  this 
end.  In  England  the  Liberals  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  joint  commission  to  arbitrate  the 
'Venezuela  matter ;  the  Conservatives  are  not 
ready  to  speak  decidedly  on  the  subject,  and 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  American  Commis¬ 
sion  has  made  its  report.  Lord  Salisbury,  it 
is  said,  may  find  its  conclusions  satisfactory, 
although  he  could  not  commit  the  settlement 
of  British  affairs  to  an  American  commission. 
The  idea  of  some  arrangement  by  which  not 
only  this  difficulty,  but  all  international  com¬ 
plications  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
appears  to  be  growing  rapidly  in  favor  in 
Great  Britain. 

Affairs  in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
seem  to  be  appoaching  the  critical  stage. 
Italy  is  getting  decidedly  the  worst  of  her 
Abyssinian  war.  King  Menelek  proves  him¬ 
self  to  have  command  of  far  greater  resources 
than  could  have  been  dreamed  of  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  war.  In  Italy’s  improverished 
condition  this  conflict,  from  which  she  dare 
not  recede,  yet  which  she  has  not  the  means 
to  prosecute,  brings  her  into  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.  France  is  on  the  verge  of  a  crisis  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  Senate,  that  is,  of 
a  constitutional  government,  is  at  stake.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country  will  show 
itself  worthy  of  a  republican  government, 
that  it  will  refuse  to  put  itself  once  again  at 
the  mercy  of  a  revolutionary  convention, 
which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  without  the 


Senate,  would  be ;  but  the  struggle  is  likely 
to  he  a  severe  one.  German  politics  are  in  a 
very  unquiet  state.  The  growing  infiuence  of 
Bismarck,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  better  be  said, 
the  indications  of  a  return  to  Bismarck’s 
policy,  have  aroused  intense  feeling,  and  the 
Reichstag  has  more  than  once  of  late  been  the 
theatre  of  unseemly  wrangles. 

The  situation  in  Armenia  appears  to  be  very 
much  at  a  stand  still.  The  Porte  has  taken  no 
steps  to  put  in  practice  the  promised  reforms, 
but  no  new  outrages  have  been  reported.  A 
rumor  comes  that  a  missionary.  Miss  Shat- 
tuck,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  and  defended  by 
six  prominent  citizens  of  her  city.  Miss  Bar¬ 
ton’s  work  of  relief  is  begun,  and  is  proving 
most  beneficent.  The  American  Board  joins 
heartily  in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
is  able  to  reach  points  inaccessible  to  the 
missionaries.  Unhappily,  it  seems  probable 
that  no  relief  will  reach  the  point  where  it  is 
most  urgently  needed— Zeitoun,  where  the 
refugees  are  suffering  intensely  from  cold, 
hunger,  and  sickness. 

The  British  Govermnent  has  taken  a  de¬ 
cided  stand  in  favor  of  the  British  Sooth 
Africa  Company  by  appointing  Earl  Grey  to 
act  conjointly  with  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  those  countries  controlled  by 
it— Matabeleland,  Beohuanaland,  and  others. 
This  action  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
Transvaal  question,  though  it  cannot  fail  to 
say  much  to  the  Boers  as  to  the  views  of 
Great  Britain  with  regard  to  them.  The 
rumor  that  the  Transvaal  will  throw  off  Brit¬ 
ish  suzerainty  is  probably  entirely  unfounded. 
Other  events  of  interest  in  this  connection  are 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Jameson  in  England,  with 
the  strict  care  taken  to  prevent  anything  like 
a  demonstration ;  and  a  disastrous  accident  in 
the  Transvaal— an  explosion  of  dynamite  in  a 
suburb  of  Johannesburg,  with  immense  dam¬ 
age  to  property,  the  loss  of  many  lives,  and 
the  wounding  of  a  still  greater  number.  A 
relief  committee  has  been  formed,  with 
President  Krueger  at  its  head,  and  foreigners 
and  natives  are  vying  with  one  another  in 
contributions  and  ministrations.  For  the 
present  all  feuds  are  forgotten.  It  would  be 
a  happy  thing  indeed,  if  out  of  this  dire 
calamity  should  arise  a  degree  of  good  feel¬ 
ing  which  would  make  it  possible  for  each 
party  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  really  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  which  stand  before  this  rap¬ 
idly  growing  country. 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  up  to  1881 
there  was  not  a  book  in  the  English  language 
which  treated  of  the  questions  of  marriage, 
divorce,  polygamy,  chastity  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Family.  A  few  prophetic  minds 
like  Bushnell,  Mulford,  and  Maurice  had  sug- 
gseted  the  importance  of  this  point  of  view, 
and  of  the  Family  as  such,  but  that  was  alL 
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In  that  year  the  National  Divorce  Reform 
League  had  its  beginning  in  the  New  England 
Divorce  Reform  League.  The  report  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  later  body  last  month,  shows  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  work  done,  especially  in  the 
way  of  investigation  and  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  One  object  of  the  League  has  been  to 
secure  uniformity  in  divorce  legislation,  but 
not  so  much  by  securing  amendments  to  ex¬ 
isting  State  laws  as  by  such  an  education  of 
the  public  mind,  through  addresses,  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  personal  effort,  as  shall  lead 
to  a  cooperation  of  the  States  to  secure  new 
uniform  legislation.  Twenty-eight  States  now 
have  Commissions  on  Uniformity.  Divorces 
are  increasing  in  this  country  more  than 
twice  as  fsst  as  population,  but  as  similar 
rates  of  increase  are  found  in  nearly  all  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  the  Association  finds  that  to 
stop  at  uniform  national  leigslation  would  be 
to  stop  with  the  work  half  done;  nothing 
less  than  international  uniformity  is  needed. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  is  in  its  continually 
holding  forth  the  importance  of  the  Family. 
A  popular  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
created ;  lectures  have  been  given  at  An¬ 
dover  Seminary,  Columbia,  Johns-Hopkins, 
and  elsewhere ;  magazine  articles  have  been 
written  by  the  score,  and  the  importance  of 
the  Family  in  religious  work,  in  temperance, 
and  in  social  reforms  has  been  made  increas¬ 
ingly  prominent.  The  Home  Department  of 
the  Sunday-school,  now  so  important  in  New 
England,  and  especially  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  is  due,  at  least  so  far  as  its  initiative 
is  concerned,  to  Dr.  Samuel  Dike,  Sceretary 
of  this  League,  as  a  contribution  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  problems  which  the  League 
was  created  to  face. 

The  portrait  and  sermon  of  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  pastor  of  the  Madison-avenue 
Church  and  Chairman  of  the  Home  Missions 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  by  which  the 
great  meeting  at  Carnegie  Hall  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  next  week,  are  published  in  this 
number  as  a  proper  introduction  of  the  man 
whom  his  brethren  are  glad  to  honor.  The 
Church  knows  Dr.  Thompson  well,  for  he  has 
served  in  prominent  pulpits  in  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  Kansas  City,  has 
written  much  and  well  on  themes  of  public 
interest,  and  has  presided  over  our  Centen 
nial  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  besides 
being  often  a  commissioner  and  chairman  of 
leading  committees  and  an  exceptionally  forci¬ 
ble  debater  in  all  the  Church  courts.  The 
spirit  of  Dr.  Thompson  speaks  in  his  sermon, 
for  he  has  been  a  worker  for  the  unity  of  be¬ 
lievers  these  many  years.  He  organized  a 
Tri  State  Convention  of  all  Presbyterians  in 
Cincinnati,  which  was  a  forerunner  of  our 
Reunion  and  a  precursor  of  revivals  in  all 
that  region.  Hie  large  charity  has  made  him 
a  welcome  representative  of  our  Church  to 
other  churches  and  to  our  brethren  of  other 
lands.  His  gifts  of  administration  render  him 
greatly  useful  to  the  Boards  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  And  his  Free  church  experiment  in 
this  city  has  proved  a  success  and  crowned 
him  with  deserved  honor  in  the  consideration 
of  his  brethren,  and  the  public  more  at  large. 

President  Patton  of  Princeton  has  visited 
several  alumni  associations  in  the  interest  of 
the  College,  which  will  celebrate  its  150th 
anniversary  next  autumn.  He  hopes  to  secure 
additional  endowment  for  Princeton,  by  way 
of  suitably  punctuating  the  formal  transmut¬ 
ing  of  the  venerable  institution  into  a  full 
blown  University.  The  change  will  not  he 
violent,  as  the  labors  of  Dr.  McCosh  were 
steadily  in  the  direction  now  to  be  formally 
proolaimed  as  consummated  by  his  able  suo- 
oeasor. 


T0VN6  MEN  AND  THE  DRINK-DEMON. 

Bv  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  his  re¬ 
cently  published  Autobiography,  tells  us  that 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  he  “fell  into 
very  bad  habits.”  The  young  fellows  of  his 
age  in  the  town  of  Lancaster  met  for  convivial 
purposes,  drank  each  other’s  health,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  became  intoxi¬ 
cated.  Once  be  went  home  very  sick  from 
drinking.  His  good  mother  received  him  with 
much  surprise  and  sorrow,  and  put  him  to 
bed  and  watched  over  him  very  tenderly. 
He  says:  “I  was  not  stupid  enough  to  be  un¬ 
conscious  of  my  degradation  and  her  affec 
tion ;  I  then  and  there  resolved  never  to  be  in 
such  a  condition  again,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  been  under 
the  infiuence  of  liquor.”  He  adds  that  “Of 
the  young'men  who  were  his  contemporaries, 
a  very  large  proportion  became  habitual 
drunkards  and  died  prematurely.” 

This  great  statesman  (and  one  of  the  very 
few  great  statesmen  that  we  have  left  in  the 
United  States  Senate)  shows  his  transparent 
candor  in  recalling  this  painful  episode  of  his 
youth,  and  points  a  very  solemn  warning  to 
his  young  countrymen.  And  it  is  a  sadly 
needed  warning.  Convivial  habits,  such  as 
came  very  near  wrecking  the  Ohio  statesman 
in  his  youth,  are  fearfully  on  the  increase  I 
The  social  clubs  that  are  so  increasingly  nu¬ 
merous  among  young  men  are  not  conducted 
on  total  abstinence  principles ;  quite  tbe  oppo¬ 
site.  Wine,  cigars,  and  cards  are  well  nigh 
universal  in  these  clubs.  Champagne,  claret, 
punch,  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  are  seen 
more  frequently  at  weddings,  receptions,  and 
other  festivities  in  private  houses  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  At  our  watering-place 
hotels  the  basement  drinking-rooms  are  largely 
patronized  by  young  men;  the  billiard -tables 
and  the  bars  are  in  close  proximity.  Let  any¬ 
one  look  into  the  gilded  and  gorgeous  bar¬ 
rooms  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  on  any  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  swarms  of  well-dressed  young 
men  to  be  seen  there  would  horrify  him.  The 
shabby  and  ragged  young  men  are  to  be  found 
in  the  low  groggeries,  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night. 

Tbe  ugly  fact  is  that  the  state  of  things 
which  Mr.  Sherman  described  in  an  Ohio 
village  sixty  years  ago  is  coming  back  again. 
Endless  discussion  is  going  on  about  “license, 
high  or  low,”  “prohibition,”  “limiting  tbe 
number  of  saloons,”  etc.,  and  yet  all  the  time 
the  amount  of  liquor-drinking  is  fearfully  on  the 
increase.  Of  course  the  liquor  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  gratuitously,  and  tbe  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cants  is  increasing  immensely.  And  it  will 
go  on  and  increase  as  long  as  good  people 
think  and  talk  only  about  liquor  seZ/tngr,  and 
expend  all  their  breath  in  denouncing  tbe  in¬ 
iquitous  “saloons  ”  Parents,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  pastors  have  got  to  learn  that 
PREVENTION  is  about  as  big  a  word  as  “pro¬ 
hibition,”  and  that  just  as  long  as  boys  and 
young  men  grow  up  with  drinking-habits, 
liquor  will  be  got  and  will  be  drunk  and  will 
send  its  victims  to  perdition.  Tbe  simple 
reason  why  liquor  is  sold  in  certain  places  in 
Vermont,  Maine,  Kansas,  and  in  other  regions 
where  excellent  prohibitory  laws  exist,  is 
that  so  many  liquor-drinkers  live  in  these 
places  and  will  get  their  tipple  in  spite  of 
righteous  laws.  An  evil  demand  produces  the 
evil  sale. 

There  is  endless  discussion  also  about 
“Keeley”  and  other  advertised  “cures”  for 
inebriety.  Not  one  tenth  of  all  the  drunkards 
are  reformed  by  any  process.  If  one  tenth  of 
the  effort  that  is  made  to  reform  drunkards 
were  spent  in  persuading  young  men  never  to 
drink  at  all,  the  results  would  be  infinitely 


better.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  build 
batttlements  around  tbe  flat  roofs  of  their 
houses  to  keep  people  from  falling  off  and 
being  killed.  Prevention  was  what  God  aimed 
at  when  He  commanded  His  people  to  build 
those  parapets  on  their  bouses.  The  right 
place  to  build  tbe  battlement  of  prevention  of 
tbe  drink  curse  is  at  home.  Every  sensible 
parent  should  teach  his  or  her  child  the  sim¬ 
ple  principle  of  total  abstinence.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  another  place  to  put  up  the  parapets. 
In  the  public  schools  the  law  that  requires 
temperance  teaching  should  be  inexorably  en¬ 
forced. 

Senator  Sherman’s  good  mother  did  not 
overlook  her  dear  boy’s  temptations  or  dan¬ 
gers  ;  if  she  had,  the  nation  might  have  lost 
one  of  its  most  eminent  statesmen.  My  good 
mother  corrected  me  severely  in  my  very  early 
childhood  for  having  once  sipped  some  cherry 
wine  that  was  left  standing  on  tbe  sideboard 
of  a  house  not  her  own.  Then  she  induced  me 
to  sign  a  pledge  of  entire  abstinence;  and  but 
for  that  I  should  probably  have  been  swamped 
into  ruin  by  tbe  drinking-customs  of  college 
life.  Parents  have  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  ;  and  so  have  teachers ;  and  so  have  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches ;  and  their  foremost  duty  is 
to  save  the  young  from  tbe  drink  demon  by 
timely  prevention. 

“Pshaw  1”  says  some  flippant  scoffer,  “that 
means  moral  suasion!”  Yes,  my  friend,  it 
does;  and  Jesus  Christ  meant  moral  suasion 
when  He  came  into  this  world  to  teach  us 
how  to  live.  The  Apostles  meant  moral  sua¬ 
sion.  Every  sensible  mother  means  moral 
suasion  when  she  teaches  her  child  to  be  a 
Christian.  All  good  preaching  means  moral 
suasion.  Take  all  the  moral  suasion  out  of 
this  world  and  it  would  be  a  hell  I  And  if 
more  efforts  are  not  made  to  keep  boys  and 
young  men  from  forming  the  drinking  habit, 
we  shall  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  liquor- 
sdlers,  and  a  tremendous  crop  of  inebriates. 
Let  us  strive  bard,  my  good  friend,  to  shut 
up  the  accursed  drinking-dens  on  God’s  Sab¬ 
bath  I  Let  us  aim  at  suppressing  them  on 
every  day  of  the  week ;  but  the  surest  way 
never  to  suppress  them,  is  to  suspend  all  efforts 
to  prevent  young  men  from  forming  the  habit 
of  drinking  intoxicants.  It  is  tbe  drinkers 
who  support  the  sellers  of  alcoholics.  The  time 
to  save  men  and  women  from  the  drink- 
demon  is — before  they  begin. 


The  Presbyterian  Union  held  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  meeting  at  Hotel  Brunswick  on 
Monday  evening.  Following  closely  upon  the 
anniversary  of  Washington’s  Birthday,  the 
subject  was  “True  Patriotism.”  Good  music 
was  furnished  by  a  trio  of  excellent  instru¬ 
mentalists  and  Prof.  Beider.  The  principal 
address  was  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Puddefoot, 
Field  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  is  widely  known  as  a 
unique  and  inimitable  speaker.  Fur  an  hour 
he  held  the  audience  in  a  mingled  state  of 
convulsive  mirth,  serious,  self  -  accusing 
thought,  and  earnest  desire  to  make  this 
great  land  all  that  a  Christian  nation  should 
be.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  moved  in  a  happy 
speech  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roberts  of  the  Home 
Board,  and  the  audience  sang  “America”  with 
patriotic  fervor.  Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Liter¬ 
ary  Committee  well  deserves  tbe  commenda¬ 
tion  given  him  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  referring  to  the  masterly  address  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hartranft  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Union,  and  also  for  bringing  Mr.  Puddefoot 
to  tbe  acquaintance  of  its  constituency.  The 
arrangement  of  the  monthly  programs  re¬ 
quires  downright  bard  work  and  merits  tbe 
gratitude  of  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it. 
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HOW  8HALL  WE  MAKE  THE  PRATER  MEET- 

iNH  interesting; 

By  A.  Farke  Burgess,  D.B.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

The  question  assumes  that  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  is  uninteresting.  ^This  is  not  the  case. 
The  prayer  meeting  is  interesting.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is,  how  to  avoid  making  it  uninteresting. 
The  initial  trouble  with  this  institution  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  assume  that  it  will  be 
dull ;  they  go,  expecting  dullness  ;  if  it  proves 
to  be  otherwise,  they  deem  the  result  a  fortu¬ 
nate  accident.  Many  persons  attend  the 
prayer- meeting  as  an  irksome  duty.  Pious 
decency  requires  that  they  be  there,  at  least 
occasionally. 

But  let  our  thought  respecting  this  service 
be  inverted ;  let  us  some  way  get  it  into  our 
hearts  and  heads  that  the  place,  the  exercises, 
the  people  there,  all  are  delightful ;  let  us  go 
singing,  “A  day  in  Thy  courts  is  better  than 
a  thousand,”  “J  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper 
in  the  house  of  my  Ood,”  “Sweet  hour  of 
prayer,  sweet  hour  of  prayer,”  “My  soul 
followeth  hard  after  Thee.  ”  A  young  girl  in 
my  church,  just  an  ordinary  Christian  girl, 
said  to  me:  “I  do  not  think  the  prayer  meet¬ 
ings  are  dull.  I  always  enjoy  them,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  everybody  should  not"  6nd 
them  very  pleasant. ”  I  said:  “Thank  you, 
child,  your  judgment  is  correct.” 

Let  everybody  think  of  this  service  as  a 
delightful  one,  free,  social,  colloquial,  re¬ 
ligious,  warm-hearted,  and  helpful.  Taking 
this  view  of  it,  let  every  one  seek  to  make 
it  just  what  he  conceives  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  prayer-meeting  to  be ;  and  be  will 
not  be  disappointed. 

Very  likely  the  service  will  be  just  what 
you  expect  it  to  be.  Quite  surely  it  will,  if 
you  do  your  part  toward  realizing  the  ideal 
you  have  carried  with  you.  And  if  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  a  good  one  to  you,  and  if  you  act  just 
as  though  it  were  interesting,  and  promptly 
help  to  make  it  so,  these  acts  of  faithfulness 
on  your  part  will  go  a  long  way  toward  mak¬ 
ing  it  all  that  can  be  desired,  for  every  other 
person  present. 

Oo  to  the  prayer- service  never  doubting  that 
the  Lord  will  be  there.  Infidelity  on  this 
point  is  just  as  bad  as  Robert’s  infidelity,  and 
a  little  grain  worse.  Ingersoll  is  not  a  guiltier 
unbeliever  than  the  Christian  who  goes  to  the 
prayer-meeting  as  a  slave  goes  to  his  task. 
“There  am  I.”  This  is  our  Master’s  promise. 
And  He  never  dishonors  it.  You  will  dis¬ 
honor  Him  if  you  question  it. 

But  there  are  ways  of  making  a  meeting 
dull.  The  dove  is  gentle,  sensitive,  easily 
grieved ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  symbolized 
by  the  dove.  When  we  drive  Him  from  our 
hearts,  we  drive  out  light  and  comfort  and 
peace  and  joy.  These  gone,  there  is  nothing 
left  worth  having  in  the  prayer  meeting. 
Look  at  some  of  the  methods,  positive  or 
passive,  by  which  we  can  kill  a  meeting  for 
ourselves  and  make  it  very  funereal  for  others : 

We  can  do  it  by  being  glum,  that  is,  too 
awfully  solemn.  There  is  a  man  whose  voice 
always  sounds  like  a  wail  of  despair.  His 
joy,  even,  is  wretchedly  expressed.  He  puts 
on  a  mock  solemnity.  Nobody  can  be  solemn 
in  his  presence,  (le  makes  his  most  serious 
work  BO  ridiculous.  An  unnatural  degree  of 
woe  never  edifies  a  meeting,  especially  the 
youthful  part  of  it. 

We  can  spoil  a  meeting  by  everlasting  con¬ 
tinuity.  One  of  my  elders,  a  keen,  but  very 
godly  old  man.  once  visited  a  friend,  and 
bowed  with  him  in  the  evening  prayer  at  the 
family  altar.  He  told  me  that  for  a  long  time 
be  joined  the  man  in  his  prayer,  but  finally  be 
had  to  turn  the  other  way  and  pray  that  he 
might  stop.  I  once  asked  a  man,  an  old  dea¬ 
con  in  a  certain  church,  to  offer  a  short 


prayer  for  a  specific  thing.  He  made  a  long 
prayer,  and  mentioned  everything  from  the 
Genesis  to  Revelation— and  it  was  not  much 
of  a  revelation,  after  all,  for  he  forgot  to  make 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  very  important 
matter  about  which  I  wished  him  to  lead  in 
prayer.  Such  aimless  “much  speaking”  will 
kill  a  prayer- meeting  and  lay  it  out. 

Many  prayer-meetings  are  spoiled  by  empti¬ 
ness.  Some  one  has  aptly  said  that  the  reason 
BO  many  meetings  are  dull  is  because  the  min¬ 
ister  has  nothing  in  his  bead  and  the  people 
have  nothing  in  their  hearts.  The  service 
will  contain  just  what  the  people  carry  into 
it.  It  is  wise  to  load  up  for  the  meeting  be¬ 
fore  going. 

Persons  too  often  go  into  the  place  of  prayer 
while  their  hearts  are  entirely  out  of  unison 
with  the  theme  and  the  hour.  The  little  boy 
who  plays  the  violin  for  our  church  enter¬ 
tainments  now  and  then,  always  looks  out  for 
an  opportunity  to  get  down  by  the  pianist  be¬ 
fore  he  is  called  on,  and  tune  his  strings 
carefully  so  as  to  be  ready  for  duty.  It  would 
prevent  disaster  to  many  a  good  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  if  the  persons  who  are  to  take  part  would 
tune  their  harps  before  called  upon  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Long  pauses  in  the  meeting  will  set  every 
one  to  worrying,  as  though  some  disaster 
might  be  impending.  And  usually  their  ap¬ 
prehensions  are  too  well  founded.  When  my 
father,  in  early  days,  used  to  draw  stones 
from  his  fields  on  a  “stone-boat,”  after  he  got 
the  team  nicely  started  with  a  heavy  load,  he 
was  careful  not  to  let  them  stop  till  the 
destination  was  reached,  for  fear  a  stop  might 
prove  a  “dead  set.“  Many  a  meeting  comes 
to  a  dead  set  by  an  embarrassing  pause. 

The  prayer- meeting  may  be  spoiled  by  being 
turned  into  a  literary  performance.  The  liter¬ 
ary  standard  is  too  high,  too  stiff,  too  exact¬ 
ing,  too  cold,  for  the  prayer  service.  Good 
thought,  language,  quotations,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced,  ad  libitum,  but  it  must  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  evident  that  the  prayer  or  testimony  of 
the  most  illiterate  will  be  just  as  welcome  as 
the  finest  periods.  The  “poor,  lisping,  stam¬ 
mering  tongue”  can  tell  the  story  of  the  cross. 

People  who  go  to  the  meeting  to  be  edified 
will  surely  kill  the  service.  In  a  dull  meet¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  a  dozen  or  fifty  persons  will 
at  once  have  in  their  minds  the  thought, 
“Somebody  ought  to  speak  or  pray.”  And 
doubtless  each  somebody  is  the  very  person 
to  whom  the  ought  applies.  “Edify  one  an¬ 
other”  is  an  Apostolic  injunction.  And 
Christians  are  edified  by  edifying  one  another. 

Monotony  will  deaden  a  meeting.  Dead 
levels  are  tedious.  Diversity  is  needed. 
Hills,  valleys,  and  streams  are  not  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  traveller  than  variety  in  the  relig¬ 
ious  service  is  to  the  most  devout  mind. 
Sometimes  have  a  Bible  reading;  sometimes 
a  song  service;  sometimes  a  layman’s,  some¬ 
times  a  woman’s,  sometimes  a  young  people’s, 
meeting. 

A  minister  may  kill  a  good  meeting  by 
preaching  to  it  or  scolding  at  it.  Many  a  pas¬ 
tor’s  experience  will  confirm  this  indictment. 
Too  much  preaching  changes  the  grade  of  the 
service  and  makes  it  run  heavily,  and  scold¬ 
ing  represses  it  and  chills  its  spontaneity. 
For  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  a  bright 
prayer-meeting  than  a  full  measure  of  good 
cheer  to  enliven  the  thought,  liberate  the 
feelings,  and  lubricate  the  tongue. 

Unfortunately,  we  hear  much  about  the 
dull  prayer-meetings  and  little  about  the 
larger  proportion  of  interesting  ones.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  best  is  unreported  and  the 
worst  is  paraded.  If  there  could  be  given  fre¬ 
quently  some  accounts  of  prayer-meetings 
which  are  not  dull,  and  how  they  are  saved 
from  such  a  melancholy  fate,  it  would  do  us 


all  a  deal  of  good.  And  there  must  be  a 
glorious  number  of  such  records,  if  they 
could  only  be  brought  to  light.  For  certainly 
dullness  must  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  in  a  service  where  the  Lord  has  promised 
to  be  “in  the  midst”,  and  where 
Heaven  comes  down,  onr  souls  to  greet 
And  glory  crowns  the  Mercy  Seat. 

ABOUNDING  GRACE. 

Some  year  or  two  ago,  or  more,  or  less, 
there  appeared  in  The  Evangelist  a  sketch  of 
the  wonderful  conversion  of  a  man  of  notori¬ 
ously  bad  character,  and  his  consistent  and 
useful  life  afterwards  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
This  narrative  excited  widespread  interest, 
and  undoubtedly  led  to  a  subsequent,  and 
perhaps  still  more  wonderful  story  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  man  more  wicked  still,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  technically  known  as  a  “North  River 
Pirate,”  vile,  profane,  thieving,  and  generally 
lawless.  In  both  of  these  oases,  apparently 
so  hopeless,  the  grace  of  God  signally  appeared, 
and  snatched  them  as  brands  from  the  burn¬ 
ing,  and  used  them  as  instruments  of  blessing 
to  others  as  long  as  they  lived. 

As  I  recall  these  cases,  I  also  am  incited  to 
add  a  third,  no  less  wonderful,  and  possibly 
more,  as  your  readers  may  judge.  This  case, 
which  I  now  attempt  to  relate,  I  am  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with,  and  can  vouch  for  its 
truth  in  every  particular,  in  fact,  his  present 
friends  will  say,  as  he  himself  has  said,  the 
half  was  never  told. 

The  man  tells  me  he  never  was  nursed,  but 
brought  up  on  rum  and  milk,  thus  was  a 
drinking  man  from  his  birth.  He  early  began 
both  to  smoke  and  chew  iobacco,  and  finally 
became  so  utterly  profane  as  fairly  to  appall 
the  ordinary  swearer.  He  drove  an  omnibus 
for  some  time,  and  passengers  have  been 
known  to  say,  1  am  afraid  to  ride  in  the  coach 
with  that  man,  he  swears  so.  He  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  and  says  that  from  a  baby  he 
was  “never  at  rest  or  let  anyone  he  until  fed 
with  strong  drink.’’  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work. 
He  always  had  a  trouble  with  his  head  (Can  it 
be  wondered  at?)  and  was  liable  to  fall  asleep 
any  and  everywhere.  He  was  put  to  work  in 
a  stable,  and  there  he  met  many  kinds  of  men 
and  had  a  chance  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

“Nothing  particular  happened  till  I  was 
twenty-four,  when  I  married ;  but  that  did 
not  take  away  my  love  for  strong  drink.  ”  One 
singular  thing  he  mentions,  he  was  never  un¬ 
kind  to  his  wife,  “and  I  never  heard  an  un¬ 
kind  word  from  her,  though  money  that 
should  have  gone  to  the  benefit  of  my  family, 
went  to  fill  the  purse  of  the  rumseller.” 

If  I  quote  much  from  his  written  account  to 
me,  it  seems  necessary  to  confirm  its  trust¬ 
worthiness  : 

“When  the  war  broke  out,  I  enlisted  for 
three  years,  and  came  home  without  a  scratch 
outwardly,  but  my  appetite  was  the  same. 
Things  went  on  till  I  was  forty-two,  when  my 
wife  began  to  feel  that  her  burden  was  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  She  had  no  one  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with,  or  to  whom  she  could  tell  her 
daily  anxieties,  but  one  day  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  seemed  to  whisper.  You  can  go  to  Jesus 
with  it.  She  obeyed,  and  He  was  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  His  promise,  ‘Whoso  cometh  to 
Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  ’  She  believed 
and  came,  and  her  burden  fell  to  the  ground. 
Now  commenced  her  work  and  labor  of  love 
for  her  husband.  She  carried  this  burden  for 
six  months,  when  weary  and  heavy  laden,  she 
said,  'Yes,  Lord,  I  will  trust  Thee  for  this,’ 
and  again  peace  came.  She  told  him  of  her 
decision.  When  he  asked,  ‘Do  yon  want  me 
to  go  with  yon  to  church?’  she  said,  ‘I  wish 
yon  would,’  and  we  went  together  for  the 
first  time  in  ten  years.  The  preacher  was  a 
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young  man,  only  twenty-one  years  old.  The 
sight  struck  me:  here  was  a  young  man  of 
tweny-one  and  a  preacher,  and  I  was  foity- 
two  and  not  saved  I  Where  am  I?  I  am  lost!” 

The  next  two  weeks  were  very  dark,  till  the 
Thursday  before  his  conversion  he  drove  his 
omnibus  to  the  stand,  got  down  from  his  seat, 
and  with  his  driving  clothes  on  his  arm,  went 
home,  saying,  "Something  is  the  matter,  I 
must  quit  this  work.” 

On  Saturday  night  he  waked  up  his  wife 
and  said,  "Sarah,  where  does  all  this  wind 
come  from?  Oh,  get  up  and  pray  for  me,” 
and  then  I  prayed,  and  at  3  o’clock  precisely, 
Sunday  morning,  as  he  always  loved  to  say, 
"joy  and  peace  came  to  me,  and  I  shouted 
and  blessed  the  Lord  till  my  wife  thought  I 
should  disturb  the  whole  household.” 

"Now  began  his  work.  He  went  to  early 
prayers  at  9  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  shout¬ 
ing  and  praising  Ood,  and  gave  his  testimony 
of  his  old  life  and  his  present  joy  and  peace 
till  all  hearts  were  melted  and  a  great  awak¬ 
ening  began.  He  asked  the  Lord  to  give  him 
a  proof  that  he  was  truly  converted,  and  hie 
appetite  for  drink  and  tobacco  was  thoroughly 
taken  away.  Now  his  life  is  sweet  and  pure 
and  childlike.  I  think  I  never  have  met  one 
so  simple  in  hie  faith,  so  jubilant  in  bis  utter¬ 
ances.  He  says:  "lam  so  thankful  I  have 
got  a  religion  that  is  good  for  all  my  need, 
every  hour  and  every  day  and  365  days  in  the 
year. " 

I  do  not  give  his  full  name  for  suitable  rea¬ 
sons,  but  he  is  known  as  Brother  Samuel 
everywhere.  “Called  of  Ood,”  I  love  to  tell 
him.”  He  is  sexton  of  one  of  our  largest  city 
churches,  and  a  modest  one  and  a  blessing  to 
the  people  and  a  helper  to  the  pastor.  His 
simple  and  unaffected  piety  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  within  his  influence,  and  that  is  not 
limited, for  he  is  welcome  everywhere.  Prayer- 
meetings  are  his  especial  delight  and  in  which 
he  loves  to  magnify  the  abounding  grace  of 
Ood.  If  anything  comes  into  his  life  that  is 
of  the  Lord,  be  unhesitatingly  says,  "Yes, 
Lord,”  and  accepts  it;  if  any  temptation 
comes  from  the  outside,  the  response  is  as  in¬ 
stantaneous,  "No,  Lord,”  and  that  settles  the 
matter.  When  I  meet  him,  I  say,  "How  is  it 
now,  Samuel?”  The  face  brightens,  and  the 
lips  speak,  "I’m  well,  inside  and  out,  to  the 
glory  of  Ood.”  He  is  an  uneducated  man, 
but  grace  has  supplied  his  lack  in  spiritual 
things.  I  could  extend  this  article  to  a  great 
length,  but  I  fear  I  may  weary  your  patience. 
He  is  an  exempliflcation  of  Faber’s  lines . 

•  “  If  our  faith  was  bnt  more  simple 

We  should  take  Him  at  His  word, 

"  And  onr  lives  would  be  all  sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord.” 

Yours,  J.  O.  L.  Hillaitd. 

ORATORY  IN  IOWA. 

The  Coe  College  students  (Cedar  Rapids) 
are  making  great  preparations  to  entertain 
the  State  oratorical  delegatee  the  27th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  when  the  State  contest  takes  place  in 
that  city.  It  was  held  there  four  years  ago, 
when  Coe’s  representative  took  second  honor. 
It  is  deemed  an  honor  to  secure  the  presence 
of  the  State  Association,  and  the  success 
speaks  favorably  for  the  tact  of  Coe’s  dele 
gates.  This  scholastic  year  has  been  the  best 
in  the  history  of  that  College.  Over  $1,200 
last  year  were  added  to  the  apparatus  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  which  are  very  complete,  to 
give  a  liberal  education.  But  efficiency 
brings  expense,  and  this  College  needs  money 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  first -class  college.  The  College  needs 
the  benefactions  of  those  in  favor  of  sustain¬ 
ing  colleges  for  higher  Christian  education  at 
such  grand  strategic  points  as  Cedar  Rapids, 
where  so  many  young  men  and  women  are 
anxious  for  a  liberal  education,  but  have  not 
the  means. 


A  COLLEGE  HYMN. 

By  M.  Woolsey  Stryker. 

Almighty  Lord,  with  one  accord 
We  offer  Thee  our  youth. 

And  pray  that  Thou  would'st  give  us  now 
The  warfare  of  the  truth. 

Thy  cause  doth  claim  our  souls  by  name, 
BtH^ause  that  we  are  strong; 

In  all  the  land  one  steadfast  baud 
May  we  to  Christ  belong. 

Let  fall  on  every  college  hall 
The  lustre  of  Thy  cross. 

That  lore  may  dare  Thy  work  to  share 
And  count  all  else  as  loss. 

Onr  hearts  be  ruled,  onr  spirits  schooled 
Alone  Thy  will  to  seek; 

And  when  we  find  Thy  blesshd  mind. 
Instinct  our  lips  to  speak. 

With  conscience  pure  and  purpose  sure 
May  we  do  all;  and  then— 

No  more  in  part,  but  as  Thon  art— 

Know  Thee,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


MeALL  MISSION  RALLY. 

The  McAIl  Mission  held  a  rally  at  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Hall’s  church  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  February  20th.  Those  who  ventured 
out  in  the  extreme  cold  were  amply  repaid  for 
their  trouble,  but  the  small  number  may  have 
been  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  hour  (at  a  neighboring  church)  Dr, 
Cyrus  Hamlin  of  Constantinople  was  deliver¬ 
ing  an  address  on  the  Armenian  question. 
This  all-absorbing  topic  was  allowed  to  be 
"most  important,”  even  by  the  good,  earnest 
women  who  labor  so  devotedly  for  the  McAll 
interests.  The  pastor  of  the  church  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  McAll  and 
others  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
starting  the  Mission.  Whatever  anxiety 
might  arise  at  times  from  fear  of  its  seeming 
decline,  be  believed  the  foundations  were  so 
deeply  laid  in  faith  that  it  would  recover  all 
it  had  lost.  The  great  movements  in  almost 
every  country,  not  only  in  Great  Britain, 
looking  to  a  high  court  of  arbitration,  he 
said,  were  signs  of  a  still  wider  spirit  of  closer 
fellowship. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wood  of  Germantown 
(who  has  recently  spent  several  months  in 
Paris,  exchanging  pulpits  with  Dr.  Tburber) 
gave  a  fresh  and  personal  testimony  to  the 
good  work  being  done  through  these  agencies. 
After  narrating  some  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  his  visit  to  Lake  Geneva  in 

1878,  when  be  so  won  the  attention  of  a  couple 
of  young  men  travellers  at  the  dining  table 
that  they  promised  him  enough  money  to  sup. 
port  a  hall  for  a  year,  an  elderly  Scotchman 
sitting  opposite  joined  in  the  conversation, 
and  gave  them  the  history  of  Dr.  McAll’s  sin¬ 
gular  experience  and  devoted  service. 

Another  visit  Dr.  Wood  made  to  Paris  in 

1879,  when  he  met  Dean  Stanley,  and  together 
they  visited  one  of  the  balls  of  the  Mission 
The  Dean  enquired  what  his  impressions 
were  of  the  audiences,  and  thcugbt  they  must 
be  mainly  "lapsed  Protestants.”  He  said  he 
would  speak  to  them  if  they  were  sceptics  or 
discontented  Romanists,  but  not  if  they  were 
the  former.  After  reaching  the  hall,  at  the 
close  of  the  preliminary  service.  Dr.  MoAll 
invited  him  to  speak  to  them,  but  he  shook 
bis  head.  His  surmises  seemed  to  him  cor¬ 
rect.  This  struck  Dr.  Wood  strangely,  sin?e 
there  could  be  few  Protestants  extant. 
France  had  massacred  and  exiled  her  best 
and  most  valuable  sons — the  Huguenots — 
and  after  St.  Bartholomew,  there  were  not 
many  "lapsed  Protestants  ”  Under  Napoleon 
III.  there  were  three  established  religions,  the 


Romish,  Protestant,  and  Jewish,  but  no  re¬ 
ligious  life.  Then  came  the  terrible  revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Commune.  "The  darkest  hour  is 
always  before  the  dawn,”  and  so  it  was  with 
Dr.  McAll’s  advent. 

Dr.  Wood  paid  a  tribute  to  the  work  done 
by  Miss  De  Broen,  which  was  opened  a  few 
weeks  before  the  McAll  Mission.  Poor 
France,  blinded  with  her  glory  and  her  folly, 
at  last  was  ready  to  look  up  for  relief.  The 
simple  methods  pursued  at  first  are  main¬ 
tained  still,  and  Mrs.  McAll  continues  to  play 
the  organ  and  sing  to  them  in  her  sweet  and 
gentle  way.  The  French  people  are  quick  to 
detect  a  sham,  and  would  resent  any  attempt 
to  work  among  them,  if  they  believed  there 
was  anything  to  be  made  out  of  it.  What 
they  cannot  understand  is  that  Dr.  McAll 
should  leave  his  own  comfortable  home  and 
come  so  far  to  serve  them.  He  preached  a 
broad  Gospel.  The  people  would  never  have 
found  out  that  he  was  a  Protestant.  He  never 
decried  the  Romish  Church. 

Dr.  Wood  spoke  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  McAll  Association  in  1882.  In  189.2 
occurred  the  celebration  of  the  coming  of  age 
of  the  Mission,  when  Dr.  McAll  had  letters 
from  185  halls,  and  an  album  with  over  4,000 
signatures.  God  called  him  to  this  work, 
and  he  became  the  apostle  of  sweetness  and 
light.  Had  any  sensible  person  been  asked 
for  an  opinion  at  the  time  be  was  preparing 
to  start  for  France,  be  would  have  said  de¬ 
cidedly,  “By  all  means  do  not  attempt  it.” 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  do  not 
the  French  people  support  their  own  work?” 
There  were  not  enough  of  them.  An  invalid, 
after  a  long  siege  of  illness,  has  only  strength 
enough  to  exist.  The  people  are  attracted  by 
the  decorations  and  ritual  of  the  Romish 
churches,  and  repelled  by  the  plainness  and 
coldness  of  the  Protestant  ones.  How  can  we 
expect  Catholics  to  go  into  such?  We  may 
some  day  realize  that  the  largest  part  of  the 
McAll  work  has  been  in  the  Protestant 
churches  which  have  through  it  been  brought 
into  a  new  existence.  Perhaps  at  home  we 
may  be  so  crowded  with  other  things  that  in¬ 
terest  in  the  MoAll  work  seems  on  the  wane. 
Some  one  speaks  of  the  1,000,000  "unchurched 
working  people”;  but  our  Lord  says:  "These 
things  ye  ought  to  have  done  and  not  leave 
the  other  undone.”  Put  it  to  a  man  in  the 
light  of  a  good  investment.  Tell  him  it  is 
another  opportunity  to  "work  for  God.”  The 
McAll  is  known  as  an  ideal  mission.  The 
message  preached  is  "Love  to  all  men,”  not  a 
revengeful  God,  but  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Coligny,  Fenelon,  Mme.  Guyon. 
Some  take  a  lower  view  of  our  duty.  They 
say,  “The  French  helped  us  once,  when 
Rochambeau  and  Lafayette  came  over,  and 
we  ought  to  help  them.”  That  is  a  mercantile 
way  of  looking  at  it.  Others  say:  “Yes,  they 
gave  us  the  Bartholdi  Statue”;  or,  "We  go 
to  Paris  every  year  and  get  our  fine  clothes 
from  them,  we  ought  to  give  I” 

There  is  a  higher  and  more  Christian  rea¬ 
son  :  Christ  died  for  them.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  France  who  know  nothing 
of  Him.  They  know,  perhaps,  the  Christ  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  the  Vatican,  but  we  want 
them  to  know  Him  who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  and  He  says,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  the  least  of  one  of  these,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me.” 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Benham,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Christmas  f6tes  and  the  growing 
numbers  and  interest  of  the  Mothers’  Meet¬ 
ings.  The  children  induce  their  mothers  to 
attend.  At  the  Christmas  celebration  the 
little  children  of  Dr.  Greig  (the  present  ex¬ 
ecutive  head  of  the  Mission)  played  on  the 
violin. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

DB.  BA.BBOWS’  FAKBWELI.. 

It  is  rather  a  aeries  of  farewells,  one  of 
which  was  as  far  away  as  at  St.  Louis ;  there 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  3l»th,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rows  was  given  a  large  reception  at  the  Plant¬ 
ers’  Hotel ;  a  large  throng  of  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  gathered  to  extend  a  personal  farewell. 
In  the  evening,  introduced  by  Dr.  S.  J. 
Niccolls,  he  lectured  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Union  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Building  of  St.  Louis  on  The  Triumph 
of  Christian  Missions.  A  week  ago  last  Sab¬ 
bath  a  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  Barrows  in  the 
form  of  a  testimonial  meeting  held  in  Central 
Music  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central 
Church,  Dr.  Hillis,  pastor.  Dr.  Hillis  noti6ed 
Presbytery  some  weeks  ago  that  his  church 
intended  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Barrows  in  some 
such  way,  and  he  must  have  been  gratified 
when  be  saw  the  large  auditorium  far  too 
limited  for  the  numbers  who  desired  to  gain 
admittance.  Dr.  Hillis  and  Dr.  Ounsaulus  of 
Plymouth  Church  have  been  holding  popular 
Sunday  evening  meetings  in  this  place  for 
some  time.  Dr.  Ounsaulus  took  part  on  this 
occasion,  as  did  Dr.  Hillis,  the  latter  opening 
the  exercises,  the  former  following  him  in 
remark,  while  in  succession  were  later  heard 
the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Bristol  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Delano  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  taking  the  place  of  Dr. 
Harper,  Mr.  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Onaban,  and  Bishop  Fallows.  These  addresses 
were,  of  course,  full  of  kindly  sentiment  of 
regard  for  the  departing  clergyman  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  fourteen  years  of  labor  in  this 
city,  and  Dr.  Barrows  fully  equalled  himself 
in  the  felicity  of  bis  address  in  reply. 

On  Friday  evening  following,  the  First 
Church  extended  a  farewell  reception  to  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Barrows,  attended  by  many  outside 
the  congregation,  including  a  number  of  the 
clergy ;  on  this  occasion  also  Dr.  Barrows  was 
heard  in  an  address  of  a  more  informal  nature 
than  any  delivered  before  or  after.  Sabbath 
morning  was  the  time  set  for  the  farewell  ser¬ 
mon.  The  large  church  was  filled,  hundreds 
sat  is  chairs,  and  hundreds  stood.  President 
Fisk  of  the  Congregational  Seminary,  and  Dr. 
Anderson  of  the  Baptist  Seminary,  assisted 
Dr.  Barrows  in  the  service.  Dr.  Barrows’ 
subject  was  The  Abiding  Realities  of  Religion. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  many  pressed 
forward  to  extend  a  personal  word  of  benedic¬ 
tion  on  him  who  had  so  often  pronounced  a 
benediction  on  them.  To-morrow  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  leaves  with  bis  family,  and  next  Tuesday 
he  will  sail  from  Hoboken  by  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  LIyod  Line.  He  does  not  expect  to  leave 
London  for  his  India  lectureship  until  next 
December.  The  feeling,  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Barrows,  is  that  bis  absence  will  be  brief,  and 
that  Chicago  will  again  claim  him  as  one  of 
her  citizens.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ray  of  the  Board 
of  Aid  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  will  supply 
the  First  Church  pulpit  for  a  time,  and  the 
prayer-meetings  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Morten,  who  will  also  be  at  the  church 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day  to  serve  the  peo 
pie  as  occasion  may  demand. 

SOI7TH-8IDB  TABEKNACI.E. 

This  is  an  offshoot  of  the  First  Church,  with 
only  a  little  over  a  year  of  independent  exist¬ 
ence.  When  it  was  known  as  Railroad  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Morton,  mentioned  above,  was 
its  pastor.  The  Rev.  David  A.  McWilliams 
has  been  with  the  church  for  some  months, 
and  is  enjoying  a  large  degree  of  success ;  at 
a  recent  communion  37  new  members  were 
received,  of  whom  23  were  on  profession  of 
faith.  Other  churches  have  also  been  having 
encouraging  gatherings:  River  Forest  has  re¬ 


ceived  8;  Forty- first- street,  50;  Woodlawn 
Park  (Dr.  Curtis),  23;  Onward,  8;  Emerald- 
avenue  (the  Rev.  Stuart  H.  Campbell),  23. 

;;PRESBTfTEBY. 

Enough  business  has  presented  itself  to  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  Presbytery  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  Monday  mornings.  The  body  adopted 
a  complimentary  minute  in  view  of  the  dissol 
lution  of  the  pastoral  relation  hitherto  exist' 
ing  between  Dr.  Barrows  and  ^the  First 
Church.  This  has  already  appeared  in  The 
Evangelist.  Under  the  new  system  of  hand¬ 
ling  Home  Mission  funds  in  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Synod,  some  uncertainty  had  arisen  as 
to  what  column  in  the  minutes  should  be 
credited  with  Home  Mission  offerings,  it  ap¬ 
pearing  to  some  that  all  that  is  withheld  from 
the  treasury  of  the  Board  and  devoted  directly 
to  Horae  Mission  work  within  the  Presbytery 
and  the  Synod,  should  go  under  the  head  of 
Sustentation.  The  following  resolution,  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  special  committee,  prevailed : 

Resolved,  That  the  Stated  Clerk  of  this  Pres¬ 
bytery  be  instructed  to  enter  in  the  column  of 
Home  Missions  all  moneys  collected  by  the 
churches  of  this  Presbytery,  whether  for  the 
Board  or  for  any  home  missionary  operations, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  1891,  as  hitherto  followed 
in  this  Presbytery. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  in  view 
of  the  successful  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
this  cause,  held  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
other  cities,  and  in  response  to  an  appeal  of 
the  Foreign  Board,  recommended  that  a 
special  committee  be  appointed  for  rousing 
the  interest  of  the  churches,  preparing  for 
public  gatherings  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  city,  and  holding  a  general  rally  later. 
This  was  adopted,  and  Drs.  Withrow,  Wallace, 
Hall,  and  Johnston  were  made  the  committee. 
Dr.  Herring  of  Hyde  Park  introduced  resolu¬ 
tions  for  an  effort  in  behalf  of  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship,  which  were  favored  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  Sixty-seven  persons  at  Windsor  Park 
petitioned  to  be  organized  as  a  church,  and 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  were  charged 
with  the  duty,  if  the  way  should  be  clear. 
Windsor  Park  is  a  choice  southern  suburb, 
considerably  beyond  the  site  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  near  what  was  at  that  time  the  En 
deavor  Hotel. 

THIRD  CHURCH. 

They  are  always  busy  at  Third  Church,  and 
though  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Withrow  bad  been  ab¬ 
sent  only  about  two  weeks,  they  met  them 
with  a  splendid  reception  when  they  arrived 
home.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and 
the  people  were  very  happy.  The  church  par¬ 
lors  and  lecture- room  were  beautifully  decor¬ 
ated  with  plants  and  flowers,  the  lights  were 
shaded  with  tints,  and  the  supper  room  was 
adorned  exclusively  with  pink.  It  was  not 
till  after  eleven  o'clock  that  the  people  fin¬ 
ished  saying  their  goodnigbts.  The  Young 
People’s  Library  Association,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  only  affiliated  pleasantly  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies,  has  now  swung  into 
iine  and  displays  the  mystic  letters.  “C.  E. ” 
A  Junior  Endeavor  Society  has  also  been  lately 
organized  in  this  church  The  Third  Church 
raises  large  sums  for  its  missionary  enter¬ 
prises,  no  less  than  $6,200  having  been  col¬ 
lected  during  the  last  five  months ;  of  this 
Foreign  Missions  have  received  $1,300  Home 
Missions,  $1,200,  and  City  Missions  and  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  $3,700.  Third  Church  carries  the 
two  great  Sunday-school  enterprises,  Erie  and 
Foster  Missions. 

THE  DOBE"  COEEECTION. 

The  collection  of  paintings  by  Gustave  Dore, 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  in  this 
city,  is  attracting  thousands  of  people.  The 
Sunday  crowds  are  fearful,  but  those  of  other 
days  are  also  large.  Dr.  William  Lawrence  of 


the  Second  Baptist  Church  (who,  by  the  way, 
has  declined  hia  call  to  Brookline),  ia  preach¬ 
ing  a  aeriea  of  aermona  on  the  religiona  aub- 
jecta  portrayed  in  aome  of  these  paintings. 
The  works  are  not  all  religious,  some  so  far 
from  it  that  they  appear  strangely  mingled  in 
the  same  rooms  with  those  that  are  nothing 
but  religious.  I  visited  these  paintings  yes¬ 
terday,  and  was  as  much  impressed  with  the 
irreverence  of  the  spectators  as  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  artist’s  work.  Although  the 
rooms  were  thoroughly  comfortable,  nearly 
every  man  wore  his  hat,  without  regard  either 
for  the  ladies  present,  the  loftiness  of  the 
artist’s  achievements,  or  the  majesty  of  the 
great  central  subject,  Christ.  But  if  one  can 
overlook  such  things  and  become  absorbed  in 
the  silent  and  yet  eloquent  canvas,  be  will  be 
thoroughly  repaid  for  the  effort.  Among 
those  on  exhibition  are :  "Christ  Leaving  the 
Judgment  Hall,”  “The  Public  Entry,”  “The 
Ascension,”  “Moses  and  Aaron  before  Pha¬ 
raoh,”  and  “The  Darkness,”  all  of  which  are 
awe  inspiring. 

BLACK  SNOW. 

While  I  write  I  look  out  upon  the  beautiful 
park,  not  green  with  the  tint  of  summer,  nor 
white  v(ith  the  brilliancy  of  winter,  but  black 
with  a  strange  dust  that  came  down  in  a 
snowstorm  night  before  last.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  black,  more  properly  brown.  Those 
who  remained  indoors  that  evening  knew 
nothing  about  the  strange  phenomenon  till 
morning.  I  chanced  to  be  gazing  at  the  moon 
through  a  telescope  protected  from  the 
weather  by  the  closed  window,  and  remarked 
twice  that  some  small  particles  seemed  float¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere ;  the  next  morning  the 
j  whole  landscape  was  found  to  be  sprinkled 
!  with  fine  dust.  Providence  is  ever  giving  us 
problems  for  solution.  Whence  came  this 
dust -fall?  It  was  not  black  enough  for 
Chicago  soot ;  some  suggested  meteoric  duet, 
and  some,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  sprink¬ 
ling  which  Norway  once  received  from  the 
volcanoes  of  Iceland,  were  ready  to  believe 
that  it  had  come  from  almost  any  distance. 
It  came  with  a  strong  wind,  and  must  have 
been  brought  from  afar,  as  the  ground  *  all 
about  here  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
snow  is  now  all  covered  with  dust.  The  most 
reasonable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  away 
westward,  perhaps  on  the  dry  plains  of  Kancas, 
or  even  Texas,  the  wind  has  whirled  the  loose 
soil  into  the  upper  air  (as  often  witnessed  by 
travellers),  and  that  it  has  then  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  strong  west  winds  till  precipitated 
in  the  snow  storm  of  night  before  last.  It 
certainly  makes  a  very  dingy  winter  scene. 
The  expression,  “whiter  than  snow,”  is  now 
not  very  forcible.  Frederick  Campbell. 


At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  8.  A.  Martin  o^ 
Wilson  College  for  Women,  Chambersburgh, 
said,  among  other  things,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  college  for  young  women  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  that  “had  one  cent  of  en¬ 
dowment.”  This  statement  seems  quite  too 
sweeping  to  be  true.  At  best,  however,  the 
small  sums  which  one  or  two  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  institutions  have  invested,  are  entirely 
inadequate,  and  even  ludicrously  dispropor- 
tioned  to  either  their  aspirations  as  growing 
institutions,  or  their  aotuai  needs.  Anything 
like  adequate  endowments  would  at  once 
result  in  doubling  their  efficiency.  In  many 
cases  the  plant  is  all  in  order,  but  the  current 
income  is  inadequate  to  its  full  working. 


The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the 
Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be 
held  in  the  Mission  Rooms,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
on  Wednesday,  March  4th,  10.30  A.  M.  All 
ladies  interested  in  the  work  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  attend. 
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THE  COMING  HOME  MISSIONABT  MEETING. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Home  Missions 
Bally  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  next  Tuesday 
evening  have  been  completed,  and  it  promises 
to  be  the  greatest  Home  Missionary  event  In 
the  history  of  New  York,  and  that  is  saying 
mncb  when  we  recall  the  grand  days  of  the 
May  anniversaries  1  It  is  hoped  it  may  stimu¬ 
late  the  holding  of  similar  meetings  in  other 
centers,  and  indeed,  we  already  hear  of  move¬ 
ments  to  this  end. 

The  program  is  now  arranged  as  follows : 

The  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  will  introduce  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  evening.  His  Excel¬ 
lency.  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the 
United  States;  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education  for  Alaska;  the  Rev.  T. 
DeWitt  Talmage,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 

The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D. ,  will 
make  an  appeal  for  an  offering  for  Home 
Missions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  this  city  will  make  it  such  an  offer¬ 
ing  as  will  he  worthy  of  us  and  the  great 
cause  for  which  it  is  to  he  taken.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  at  least  very  materially  reduce 
the  debt  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
which  is  now  so  seriously  interfering  with 
the  progress  of  our  work  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  platform  will  be  reserved  for  ministers 
and  officers  and  members  of  the  Boards  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  and  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  and  the  floor  given  to  the  officers  of  our 
many  Presbyterian  Churches  and  their  wives. 
The  boxes  have  been  sold  to  meet  expenses ; 
the  spacious  galleries  will  be  freely  open  to 
the  public.  The  meeting  will  begin  promptly 
at  8  o’clock.  Reserved  seats  will  be  good 
until  ten  minutes  before  eight  o’clock,  when  the 
whole  bouse  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

The  occasion  is  being  looked  forward  to  with 
deep,  and  we  trust  prayerful  interest  and  ex¬ 
pectation. 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN. 

A  man  of  true  New  England  spirit  and 
force,  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  qualities 
which  make  a  successful  organizer  and  execu¬ 
tive,  gifted  with  energy  that  was  tireless  and 
courage  that  never  faltered,  Mr.  Bowen  has 
been  a  power  in  New  York  of  no  ordinary 
kind  for  over  half  a  century.  He  represented 
the  great  mercantile  spirits  of  the  past,  being 
associated  in  bis  flrst  ventures  into  business 
with  Arthur  Tappan,  and  founding  the  bouse 
which  under  the  name  of  Bowen  and  Mac- 
Namee,  and  Bowen,  Holmes  and  Company, 
held  a  leading  place  op  to  the  Civil  War. 
Since  those  days,  as  the  controller  of  a  power¬ 
ful  religious  paper,  his  name  and  bis  influ¬ 
ence  have  been  widely  known  and  felt,  and 
the  good  impulses  of  his  heart  have  had  a 
means  of  reaching  and  inspiring  others  so  as 
make  him  a  centre  and  source  of  moral  and 
charitable  movements  that  are  characteristic 
of  our  times.  It  has  been  Mr.  Bowen’s  good 


fortune  to  be  associated  with  men  of  eminence 
in  philanthropic  and  Christian  service.  One 
might  be  sure  that  the  comradeship  of  Joshua 
Leavitt,  Leonard  Bacon,  implied  sympathetic 
development  of  similar  characteristics.  The 
great  energies  that  clustered  together  in  the 
office  of  The  Independent  when  Storrs, 
Thompson,  and  Beecher  were  there  cowork 
ers,  have  been  conserved  by  their  associate 
in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  them  from  forget 
fulness  and  also  to  keep  their  traditions  in 
force  up  to  this  day  when  Dr.  Ward  and  his 
helpers  are  in  power.  There  is  a  steadiness 
in  some  hands  which  makes  them  media 
through  which  the  absent  and  the  departed 
still  work  their  royal  will.  Mr.  Bowen  cher¬ 
ished  the  best  of  these  traditions  to  the  end. 
His  representative  character  was  a  shelter 
under  which  the  plantings  of  earlier  days 
grew  and  ripened  into  later  harvests.  The 
conservative  progressive  character  of  The  In¬ 
dependent  is  a  resultant  of  that  continuation, 
which,  kept  in  force  till  now,  brings  the  past 
and  the  present  into  vivid  touch  to  the  proflt 
of  both.  To  have  stood  among  the  founders 
of  Plymouth  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  and  of  The  Independent,  and  to  have 
retained  a  leading  position  to  this  late  date, 
is  at  once  evidence  of  eminent  ability  and  the 
high  honor  of  enduring  leadership.  Men  of 
this  sort  are  rare.  The  new  generation  will 
miss  this  representative  of  what  was  best  and 
largest  in  that  line  of  grand  men  whose  names 
are  a  priceless  treasure,  whose  fame  is  a  rich 
inheritance,  and  whose  aim  was  high  as  the 
Gospel  of  our  salvation.  Let  us  believe  that 
in  doing  honor  to  such  men,  we  are  the  more 
sure  of  obtaining  some  portion  of  their  spirit. 
How  much  of  Mr,  Bowen’s  life  and  spirit  are 
expressed  in  “Woodstock”  and  “The  Independ¬ 
ent.”  The  yearly  celebrations  of  the  one, 
and  the  constant  bright  benignity  of  the 
other  reveals  and  now  commemorate  the  mas¬ 
ter  spirit  of  them  both. 


A  GODSPEED  TO  DR.  BARROWS. 

A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  missions 
gathered  Monday  afternoon  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Presbyterian  Building  to  welcome  and  bid 
farewell  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Barrows 
before  his  departure  on  his  important  errand 
to  India.  He  is  to  fill  the  lectureship  founded 
by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Haskell  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob 
Chamberlain,  who  has  spent  sixty-six  years 
in  the  Arcot  Mission,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
made  a  vigorous  and  telling  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  Dr.  Barrows.  The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  F. 
Ellinwood  of  the  Foreign  Board  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  churches,  and 
with  appropriate  suggestions  drawn  from  his 
own  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  conditions  of  India,  assured  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rows  of  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  all  who 
look  forward  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  that  land. 

The  audience  greeted  the  President  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  with  hearty  applause, 
and  listened  to  him  with  absorbed  attention. 
Any  hesitancy  as  to  his  qualiflcations  to  rep 
resent  American  Christianity  and  commend 
the  religion  of  Christ  to  the  keen  minded, 
prejudiced  Asiatics,  was  dispelled  as  the 
speaker  developed  his  purpose,  and  borne  on 
a  steady  and  rising  stream  of  eloquent  dis 
course,  disclosed  the  ardor  of  his  consecrated, 
intelligent  devotion  to  the  divine  Master.  In 
a  course  of  six  or  more  lectures  be  intends  to 
present  the  claims  of  Christianity  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  friendly  way  to  the  English-speak¬ 
ing,  educated  natives  of  the  great  cities  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  idea  of  the  lectureship  has  been 
generally  welcomed  by  the  organs  of  opinion 
in  that  country,  except  that  the  Mohamme¬ 


dan  papers  have  maintained  a  silent  reserve. 
One  good  result  in  our  own  country  has  been 
that  all  the  leading  Chicago  papers  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  enterprise,  have  expressed 
themselves  favorably  regarding  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  This  would  not  have  been  done  a  few 
years  ago. 

Representing  Christianity  in  the  face  of  the 
venerable  religions  of  India,  Dr.  Barrows 
affirms  that,  after  many  years  of  special 
studies  and  peculiar  opportunities  for  know¬ 
ing  the  best  side  of  those  religions,  he  has  no 
doubt  or  fear  as  to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  He  does  not  go  with  any  interro¬ 
gation  mark  appended  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  will  urge  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  the 
one  religion  for  the  whole  world  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  incomparable  character  of 
Christ,  and  also  because  its  Bible  is  the  only 
sacred  Book  fltted  to  be  the  universal  guide 
of  mankind  in  faith  and  life,  and  because 
even  an  imperfect  Christendom  vindicates 
Christianity,  while  actual  Turkey,  China,  and 
India  condemn  their  dominant  religions.  Dr. 
Barrows  goes  on  his  mission  to  India  with  the 
Christian  motive  of  imparting  to  its  people 
the  blessings  of  the  faith  he  holds  to  be  the 
spring  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  in  the  spirit  of  human  brother¬ 
hood,  which  will  commend  his  message  to  all 
who  hear  him.  He  is  to  spend  a  year  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  the  lectureship.  The  cordial  sympathy  and 
earnest  prayer  of  American  Christians  of 
every  name  will  attend  him  on  his  way. 

The  severe  strictures  of  some  of  our  religious 
papers  upon  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green  for  bis  an¬ 
nounced  purpose  to  become  a  broker  of 
stocks  and  securities  in  this  city,  seem  to  us 
unmerited  and  unjust.  For  while  we  think 
Dr.  Green  has  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the 
sphere  in  which  he  has  been  so  highly  es¬ 
teemed,  and  especially  in  issuing  over-san¬ 
guine  circulars  to  his  brethren,  we  still  hold 
him  in  the  highest  regard  as  a  man  of  integ¬ 
rity,  force,  and  financial  ability.  Feeling  the 
need  of  some  lucrative  employment.  Dr.  Green 
has  thought  best  to  enter  the  sphere  of  secu¬ 
lar  business,  with  the  impulse  of  a  resolute 
man.  The  surprise  and  regret  of  bis  many 
friends  do  not  reflect  on  his  honor  or  bis  piety. 
At  bis  time  of  life  such  charges  as  he  has  held 
may  not  be  open  to  him,  and  the  claims  of  de¬ 
pendent  children  naturally  appeal  to  his  ten¬ 
der  heart  Without  being  in  the  confidence 
of  our  brother,  particularly  in  this  step,  we 
are  yet  well  assured  that  be  has  acted  as  be  has 
always  seemed  to  do,  from  good  and  honora¬ 
ble  motives.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  market  values  may  be  too  much  for 
the  best  intentions.  Dr.  Green  is  even  accused 
of  using  the  columns  of  the  Assembly  Herald 
for  his  pecuniary  advantage.  We  happen  to 
know  that  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  gra¬ 
tuitous  labor  to  that  publication.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  hid  no  hand  whatever  in  the  writing  or 
insertion  of  that  paper’s  remarkable  deliver¬ 
ance  on  Venezuelan  affairs.  He  first  heard  of 
it  when  it  was  already  in  print. 


Miss  Emma  J.  Wilson,  who  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Mayesville  Educational  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Institute,  South  Carolina,  for  some 
years,  has  come  North  to  raise  $1,500,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  growing  attendance  of  colored  youth, 
ground  to  the  extent  of  an  acre  having  been 
given  for  the  purpose.  Miss  Wilson  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  and  comes 
well  authenticated  ;  and  there  is  no  question 
of  the  importance  to  a  needy  and  swarming 
colored  population  of  her  errand.  Her  address 
is  64  Bible  House,  New  York.  Tbe  Institute 
is  non -sectarian,  but  Christian,  and  has  been 
doing  a  good  work  on  very  inadequate  re¬ 
sources.  We  heartily  commend  Miss  Wilson 
and  the  object  of  her  visit. 


February  27,  1896. 
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OCR  NEW  HYMNAL.  I 

Our  religious  newspapers,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  have  received  the  New  Hymnal  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  greatest  favor. 
They  have  bestowed  a  deserved  commenda 
tion  upon  its  form,  its  arrangement,  the  com 
pleteness  of  its  indexes,  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  its  subjects  and  the  excellence 
of  its  selections.  They  have  not  with¬ 
held  their  words  of  appreciation  and  of  praise 
for  the  competent  editors  who  have  devoted 
years  of  patient  labor  to  this  work.  But  yet 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  moral  import¬ 
ance  of  their  labors  may  be  overlooked  or  be 
but  partially  considered,  even  by  those  who 
are  making  use  of  these  ascriptions  of  praise. 
To  help  a  Christian  soul  is  a  heavenly  work. 

Although  the  Hymnal  was  mainly  designed 
for  public  worship,  yet  one  of  the  first  things 
which  should  arrest  the  attention  is  its  ex 
oellenoe  as  a  manual  of  devotions.  It  is  a 
book  for  “the  still  hour.”  Its  wide  range  of 
topics  is  surprisingly  adapted  to  all  our  varied 
moods  of  religious  thought  wherever  the  eye 
falls,  each  subject,  and  the  very  first  lines  of 
the  hymns  placed  under  it,  strike  the  heart 
and  do  much  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  devout  desires  of  the  rythmic  words. 
They  continually  say,  “Sursum  Corda, ”  “Lift 
up  your  hearts.”  The  words  need  no  music  to 
accomplish  this.  Indeed,  in  its  solitude  the 
Christian  spirit  may  find  at  times  the  effort 
of  song  a  hindrance  to  the  full  appropriation 
of  the  meaning  and  deep  suggestions  of  the 
hymns  themselves.  A  half  hour  in  the  closet 
with  the  slow  and  meditative  perusal  of  a  few 
pages  of  the  Hymnal  is  a  half  hour  with  God. 

Into  what  a  glorious  company  do  these 
hymns  bring  us?  Here  are  Christian  singers 
of  seventeen  centuries.  From  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  nineteenth,  from  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  to  Ray  Palmer  of  Albany,  here  is  an 
unbroken  succession  of  writers  of  sacred  song. 

king,  a  pope,  princes,  cardinals,  archbish¬ 
ops,  bishops,  abbots,  priests,  deacons,  minis¬ 
ters,  martyrs,  missionaries,  theologians,  pro¬ 
fessors,  poets,  meet  us  in  these  pages  and 
help  us  in  our  approach  to  God.  Christians 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America  aid  our 
petitions  with  their  own.  “The  Holy  Church 
throughout  the  world”  is  giving  its  assist¬ 
ance  as  we  with  humble  hearts  attempt  to 
praise  and  magnify  the  Lord. 

We  thank  God  for  His  Word,  for  “the  expe¬ 
rience  of  histories,  the  oracles  of  prophets, 
and  the  melody  of  Psalms,”  as  Bishop  An 
drews  has  it.  We  ought  to  thank  Him  for  the 
writers  of  hymns  and  for  their  priceless  treas¬ 
ures  of  sacred  praise.  But  we  scarcely  ever 
think  of  this.  Who,  indeed,  has  ever  heard 
the  minister  who  led  the  devotions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Lord’s  day  utter  a  word  of  grati 
tude  for  the  harmonious  words  in  the  hymns 
they  had  sung  and  for  those  to  whom  their 
common  Father  had  imparted  these  high 
gifts  of  song?  For  these  things,  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  children  of  God  should  bless  Hie 
name. 

One  cannot  read  the  long  list  of  hymn 
writers  of  so  many  centuries,  of  so  many 
nationalities,  and  of  so  many  languages  with¬ 
out  feeling  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  God. 
Here  Romanists,  Greeks,  Lutherans,  Calvin¬ 
ists,  Armenians,  Episcopalians,  Independents, 
are  found  together  singing  their  praise  unto 
Him  who  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  to  death 
for  us  and  our  salvation.  Each  helps  the  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  common  worship  to  their  common 
Lord.  And  as  we  devoutly  read  this  Hymnal, 
we  more  deeply  realize  the  truth  of  one  of  its 
grand  hymns,  written  a  thousand  years  ago: 

“  Christ  is  made  the  sure  foundation 
Christ  the  Head  and  Corner-stone, 

Chosen  of  the  liord  and  precious 
Binding  all  the  Church  in  one." 


REINDEER  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  approved 
and  forwarded  to  Congress  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  that 
the  sum  of  $45,000  should  be  appropriated  the 
present  year  for  the  purchase  of  reindeer,  the 
same  to  be  furnished  by  the  lowest  bidder  and 
delivered  at  suitable  points  on  the  Alaskan 
coast.  Fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  rein¬ 
deer  would,  it  is  thought,  be  secured  by  this 
sum.  Added  to  the  nine  hundred  or  more 
deer  already  in  the  herd  kept  at  Port  Clarence, 
near  Behring  Strait,  there  will  be  a  stock  of 
twenty-five  hundred  or  more.  The  natural 
increase  of  a  herd  of  reindeer,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  the  last  four  years  in  Alaska, 
amounts  to  upwards  of  fifty  per  cent,  increase 
of  the  entire  herd.  With  three  thousand  rein¬ 
deer,  the  annual  increase  would  be  at  least 
fifteen  hundred,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 
could  distribute  in  the  first  year  a  sufficient 
number  to  each  missionary  station  and  white 
settlement  to  provide  herds  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  each.  These,  under  the  care  of 
Lapland  herdsmen  and  with  additions  from 
the  central  herd  on  following  years,  would 
soon  grow  to  be'large  herds. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  schools 
and  the  Government  schools  the  natives  would 
learn  to  breed  and  train  the  reindeer  and  the 
native  population  would  thus  be  raised  from 
the  savage  state  of  mere  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men  to  the  higher  condition  of  nomads  or 
herdsmen.  As  things  are,  intercommunica¬ 
tion  between  the  villages  in  Alaska  is  very 
precarious  during  the  long  winter  time,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  dogs  that  draw  the  sledges 
have  to  creep  along  from  village  to  village  in 
order  to  procure  their  necessary  food,  whereas 
the  reindeer  can  procure  his  food  immediately 
from  the  moss  under  the  enow  at  any  point 
where  he  is  turned  loose.  The  dogs  travel  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  while  the 
reindeer  travels  ninety  miles  a  day.  It  would 
thus  be  possible  to  have  communication  with 
all  of  the  settlements  scattered  through 
Alaska,  once  in  two  weeks  during  the  long 
winter  season.  Once  large  herds  of  reindeer 
are  established  in  Alaska  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  best  food  will  become  everywhere  availa¬ 
ble.  The  danger  to  miners  and  other  settlers 
who  run  the  risk  of  coming  short  of  provisions 
in  case  of  mishaps  to  their  annual  stores  would 
be  removed  as  well  as  the  danger  to  those 
natives  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  food 
by  the  destruction  of  the  walrus  and  whale 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  large  population  of 
hardy  people  should  not  live  and  find  profita¬ 
ble  industries  in  Alaska.  The  one  food  supply 
that  amounts  to  anything  is  the  long,  white, 
fibrous  moss  (Cladonia  Rangifera)  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  such  abundance  that  ten  million  of 
reindeer  can  subsist  upon  it  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska,  judging  by  the  experience  of 
those  countries  like  Lapland  and  Finland, 
where  similar  conditions  exist. 

The  main  argument  used  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  for  this  appropriation  on 
the  part  of  Congress  is  not  chiefly  the  one 
based  on  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  an  appeal  to  prevent  starvation,  although 
all  missionaries  and  other  Alaskan  authorities 
report  numerous  cases  of  death  by  starvation. 
The  object  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer  is 
not  to  afford  a  temporary  relief  by  furnishing 
food  to  the  natives,  but  rather  the  trasforma 
tion  of  a  people  from  the  savage  employments 
of  hunting  and  fishing  into  a  higher  grade  of 
civilization,  that  of  herdsmen  and  teamsters 
In  the  condition  of  herdsmen  and  teamsters 
these  people  at  once  come  into  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  furnish  deer  skins  and  meat  for  oom 
meroe,  and  they  furnish  the  rapid  transpor¬ 
tation  needed  to  make  safe  and  prosperous  the 
settlements  in  that  great  territory. 


A  NEW  HOPE  FOB  AFRICA. 

The  Dark  Continent  is  a  land  of  hope  and 
unknown  possibilities.  This  is  proved  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  European  Powers  to  preempt 
as  much  of  its  affiuent  soil  as  each  of  them 
can  grab.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  two  hundred  millions  of  human  be¬ 
ings  native  to  that  division  of  the  earth,  for 
whom  Christ  died  and  to  whom  Christian  na¬ 
tions  owe  the  blessings  which  have  come  to- 
themselves  from  Christianity.  Some  instal¬ 
ments  of  the  debt  have  been  paid  in  the  praoti- 
oal  stoppage  of  the  foreign  slave  traffio,  the 
introduction  of  modern  inventions,  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  strong  and  just  governmental  admin¬ 
istration,  and  above  all,  in  the  work  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries.  But  with  the  above,  some  of 
the  worst  evils  of  so-called  civilization  have 
entered  Africa,  bringing  death  and  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  darkness  and  corruption 
of  heathenism  are  almost  unbroken  for  the 
great  mass  of  aboriginal  Africans.  And  slav¬ 
ery  exists  over  the  larger  part  of  the  continent 
as  the  accepted  condition  of  society.  It  is 
said  that  every  native  head  of  a  family  is  an 
actual  or  prospective  slave-trader.  Not  only 
people  of  other  tribes  taken  in  war,  stolen  or 
bought,  are  liable  to  life-long  servitude,  but 
also  every  uncle  has  the  authority  to  sell  his 
nephews  and  nieces  if  he  can,  and  pocket  the 
proceeds.  According  to  one  estimate,  there 
are  to  day  fifty  millions  of  slaves  in  Africa  1 

The  treaty  of  Brussels  bound  every  coloniz¬ 
ing  European  power  to  break  up  the  traffio 
and  free  the  slaves  wherever  their  power  ex¬ 
tends.  A  letter  of  freedom  must  be  given  to 
every  slave  applying  to  a  representative  of 
European  authority.  The  necessity  of  caring 
for  the  released  victims  of  a  cruel  system  is 
recognized  in  the  act,  and  the  aid  of  humani¬ 
tarian  societies  is  called  for  to  minister  to  the 
material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  freed  slaves. 
Such  societies  have  been  formed,  not  only  in 
the  nations  which  have  portioned  out  Africa, 
but  even  in  Austria,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  America  is  behind  Europe  in  respect  of 
this  imperative  duty.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  it  is  thought  we  are  slow  in  assum¬ 
ing  our  part  of  the  responsibility.  An  effort 
is  about  to  be  made,  however,  to  initiate  a 
workable  plan  whereby,  at  small  cost,  a  large 
amount  of  good  can  be  effected  by  Americans 
who  sympathize  with  the  object  in  view. 

The  leading  agent  in  calling  the  attention 
oTour  people  to  this  duty  is  now  in  New  York 
engaged  in  bringing  his  cherished  plans  into 
practical  working  shape.  He  is  meeting  with 
an  encouraging  degree  of  sympathy  and  help 
from  those  whose  names  give  support  to  any 
good  cause.  Heli  Chatelain,  the  promoter  of 
this  scheme  to  benefit  Africa,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  personality  with  a  rather  remarkable  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  born  at  Moral,  Switzerland, 
just  across  the  lake  from  the  birthplace  of 
Louis  Agassiz.  Not  yet  thirty -seven  years  of 
age,  he  has,  in  the  face  of  bodily  disability 
and  frequent  sickness,  accomplished  more 
than  most  men  in  a  long  life.  He  has  already 
visited  Africa  three  times,  and  has  acquired 
a  reputation  as  traveller,  explorer,  linguist, 
and  author,  better  known  in  Europe  than  in 
this  country.  He  has  been  likened  to  Living¬ 
ston,  and  possesses  many  of  the  traits  and 
qualities  of  that  noblest  of  pioneer  mission¬ 
aries. 

Mr.  Chatelain  passed  much  of  his  youth 
upon  a  sick  bed,  and  there  developed  his 
natural  linguistic  gift  by  acquiring  several 
European  languages.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  18^8,  and  studied  in  the  German  Theological 
Seminary  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He  is  cousin 
to  one  of  the  best  known  generals  in  the  Civil 
War  from  the  West,  and  might  have  secured 
desirable  positions  in  this  country  where  his 
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talents  would  have  brought  a  pecuniary 
recompense,  but  he  had  early  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  missionary  work  in  Africa. 
In  1884  he  went  with  Bishop  Taylor  to  Angola, 
as  linguist  and  missionary  teacher.  He  gave 
himself  to  his  varied  labors  with  incredible 
energy,  studying,  teaching,  exploring,  and 
planning  for  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  chronic  and  enfeebling 
sickness  which  finally  compelled  him  to  leave 
Africa  and  spend  two  years  in  Switzerland  to 
regain  his  health,  he  supported  himself  and 
many  of  his  fellow-missionaries,  mastered 
various  dialects,  and  collected  materials  for  a 
primer,  grammar,  and  vocabulary  in  the 
Kambundu  language.  These  were  prepared 
for  the  press  and  printed  during  the  stay  in 
Switzerland,  together  with. a  translation  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  In  1889  Mr.  Chatelain 
went  to  West  Africa  as  philologist  of  the 
United  States  Eclipse  Expedition,  and  again 
in  1891  as  Commercial  Agent  of  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

During  these  years  and  since  then  be  has 
been  carrying  on  his  literary  work  and  per¬ 
fecting  his  plans.  An  interesting  volume  of 
“Folk  Tales  of  Angola,”  written  by  him,  was 
brought  out  in  1893  by  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society.  He  has  also  published  a  series 
of  Bantu  notes  and  vocabularies,  and  has  be¬ 
gun  the  publication  in  New  York  of  a  paper 
in  Kimbundu,  entitled,  Kamba  dia  Ngola — 
“Friend  of  Angola.”  An  edition  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  is  sent  to  Loando  for  distribution. 

It  is  Mr.  Chatelain ’s  purpose,  also,  to  inter¬ 
est  other  linguists  and  the  Africo  European 
governments  in  preparing  an  international 
lingua  francea  from  the  multitudinous  and 
constantly  changing  dialects  of  the  Bantu 
language,  which  is  spoken  in  some  form  from 
the  desert  of  Sahara  to  Cape  Colony.  The 
commercial,  political,  educational,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  advantages  of  such  a  duplicate  medium 
of  communication  would  be  immeasurable. 
With  the  active  favor,  prompted  by  self-inter 
est,  of  governments,  business  men,  and  vari¬ 
ous  societies  and  classes  interested,  it  would 
seem  that  the  project  is  feasible  and  promis¬ 
ing. 

The  special  plan  now  engaging  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  effort  of  this  energetic  philanthropist  is 
the  formation  of  a  society  to  take  bold  of  the 
duty  of  caring  for  the  great  number  of  freed 
slaves  in  Angola  and  other  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  a  mass  of  helpless  humanity  to  become 
still  greater  with  the  progress  of  civilized 
habits  and  Christian  principles.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  readily  granted  concessions 
of  salubrious  land  from  the  governments  in 
control,  and  there  plant  settlements  of  freed 
Africans  under  such  guidance  and  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arte  as  will  make  them  self  supporting.  The 
details  of  the  plan  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  and  rest  upon  a  sound  basis.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  undertaking  will  not  be  large, 
only  some  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
will  be  mostly  raised,  it  is  expected,  in  small 
amounts  from  many  sources,  so  as  not  to  in- 
tefere  with  the  needed  contributions  to  the 
missionary  and  benevolent  organizations  al¬ 
ready  before  the  public.  In  fact,  the  needed 
amount  is  practically  assured  by  the  earnest 
cooperation  promised  of  agencies  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  failure.  What  is  necessary  is  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  this  deserving  project 
for  ameliorating  the  sad  condition  of  millions 
of  our  fellow-beings.  In  the  rush  of  affairs 
and  the  press  of  ''causes,”  the  best  under¬ 
taking  must  be  vigorously  pushed,  whether 
in  commercial,  reformatory,  or  philanthropic 
matters  We  very  gladly  give  this  good  en¬ 
terprise  what  impetus  our  words  can  lend. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 


Mr.  Chatelain  at  the  Medical- Mission  Institute, 
IIS  East  Forty  fifth  Street.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  well  illustrated  article  about  his 
history,  travels,  and  plans  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Herald  of  January  29th.  Other 
papers  have  published  similar  articles. 

The  warm  reception  and  cordial  approbation 
given  to  an  address  delivered  by  special  invi¬ 
tation  before  the  African  Congress  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  afforded  a  guarantee  of 
Mr.  Chatelain’s  ability  and  claim  to  be  heard 
regarding  bis  project  for  benefitting  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  Dark  Continent.  As  the  plan  de¬ 
velops,  we  shall  keep  our  readers  informed  of 
its  phases  of  interest. 


THE  ELDER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

A  special  edition  of  this  “  tractate”  has  been 
printed  by  our  Publication  Board  for  The 
Evangelist,  whose  publisher  will  supply  our 
Sessions  at  small  cost — five  copies  for  81 — 
with  the  purpose  of  having  it  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  eldership.  The 
author,  David  Dickson,  was  a  prominent  elder 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  master 
of  the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh.  His 
wide  experience,  fine  temper,  practical  sense, 
and  ardent  piety,  combined  in  this  essay  to 
make  it  one  of  rare  excellence,  interest,  and 
value.  It  is  often  said  that  we  have  the  very 
best  system  of  church  government  if  we  only 
worked  it.  Our  organization  is  strong  and 
effective  through  a  good  Session.  With  so 
much  depending  on  the  elders,  it  is  right 
that  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  living 
uses  of  the  office.  Pastors  who  feel  the  need 
of  quickened  zeal  and  intelligent  activity 
among  their  helpers,  will  find  this  little  work 
just  what  they  want  to  prepare  the  way  for 
and  supplement  their  instructions.  Elders 
who  are  willing  and  waiting  to  fulfill  their 
office,  will  find  here  a  stimulating  guide.  It 
is  a  great  good  to  come  into  touch  with  such 
a  spirit,  to  have  such  a  strong,  hearty,  and 
helpful  man  come  in  and  talk  of  the  work 
given  us  to  do.  Every  reader  of  Mr.  Dickson’s 
book  will  be  grateful  to  his  memory. 

There  will  be  a  novel  and  interesting  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Brick  Church  at  4.80  P.  M.  on 
March  let,  the  afternoon  of  communion  Sun¬ 
day.  The  whole  service  will  be  an  act  of 
praise  to  Jesus  Christ,  a  true  Eucharist,  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  Hymns  which 
come  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  German, 
the  English,  and  the  American  Church  will  be 
sung,  and  the  music  will  represent  the  best 
composers,  such  as  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Mendelssohn.  The  choir  will  be  enlarged  to 
a  triple  quartette,  not  for  the  purpose  of  musi 
cal  exhibition,  but  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
congregation  in  the  personal  adoration  of 
Christ,  which  has  been  an  essential  part  of 
Christian  worship  in  all  ages.  A  service  like 
this  brings  out  the  central  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the 
clearest  of  all  ways,  as  a  fact  of  religious 
life.  The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  this 
service,  at  which  all  the  seats  are  free. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  RAEEY. 

The  February  rally  of  the  Fifth  District, 
Christian  Endeavor  Local  Union,  will  be  held 
in  the  Second  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of 
Harlem,  Thursday  evening,  the  27th.  The 
Rev.  William  Justin  Harsha,  D  D  ,  pastor  of 
this  church,  will  address  the  meeting.  There 
will  be  conferences  on  the  subjects,  “Lookout 
Work,”  “Christian  Citizenship,”  and  “Mis¬ 
sionary  Work,”  led  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  re¬ 
spective  District  Committees.  The  Fifth  Dis¬ 
trict  comprises  twenty  societies,  representing 
six  different  denominations  and  missions  on 
Manhattan  Island  north  of  116th  Street. 


ISHMAEL  AND  ISAAC-JUST  NOW. 

By  Bev.  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.D. 

“O  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  Thee!” 
was  Abraham’s  prayer  when  God  set  the  lad 
aside  in  favor  of  Isaac.  God  heard  the  prayer 
of  his  “Friend,"  and  promised  to  bless  Ishmael 
and  make  him  a  great  nation.  He  had  before 
told  Hagar,  “  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his- 
band  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man’s  band  against  him;  and  he  shall  dwell 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.”  When- 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  these 
prophecies  we  shall  see  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Turkish  question.  We  apprehend  that  there  is 
much  more  to  it  than  may  be  answered  in  the 
flippant,  off-hand  manner  in  which  it  is  treated 
not  infrequently.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
has  become  a  great  nation,  nor  that  he  is  a 
wild  man:  witness  his  last  exploit  in  bringing 
25,000  Armenians  to  Sheol :  nor  that  his  hand 
is  against  every  man :  witness  his  motto, 
Islam  or  death ;  nor  that  every  man’s  hand  is 
against  him  :  witness  a  hundred  men  of  war  in 
the  region  of  the  Dardanelles,  witness  a  world 
up  in  arms  against  his  savage  butcheries ;  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  dwells  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.  His  breth¬ 
ren  are  all  there  around  him.  He  dwells  in 
serenity.  The  moral  and  humane  spirit  of 
the  world  urges  the  brethren  to  extinguish 
him  as  a  blot  on  civilization,  but  still  he 
dwells.  The  brethren  counsel  him  not  to  be 
a  wild  man  or  they  shall  have  to  tame  him. 
But  God  said  that  he  should  be  a  wild  man, 
wherefore  he  kills  some  more  Armenians,  and 
they  let  him  dwell.  Russia  might  send  in  an 
army  of  occupation  and  secure  order,  but  not 
in  the  presence  of  the  brethren,  for  they  for¬ 
bid  it,  and  so  he  dwells  on,  and  for  diversion 
kills  a  few  more  Armenians. 

Russia  is  as  much  entitled  to  an  outlet  into 
the  Mediterranean,  by  the  verdict  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  as  the  United  States  are  to  an  outlet  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  How  long  would  it  take 
us  to  fight  our  way  out  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  if  any  hostile  power  undertook  to 
close  that  natural  outlet  against  us?  The 
Dardanelles  are  to  Russia  what  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river  is  to  the  Republic,  and  in  the 
high  court  of  topography  it  is  awarded  to  her. 
In  the  end  she  must  come  to  Constantinople. 
But  not  yet,  say  the  brethren.  And  while 
they  stand,  fearing  to  move  lest  their  action 
affect  this  question  in  some  way  unfavorably 
to  themselves,  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are 
safe  and  can  be  as  wild  as  they  choose.  The 
deep  part  of  the  matter,  too  deep  for  our 
plummet,  is.  How  much  longer  reach  does 
God  intend  to  give  to  Abraham’s  prayer.  Ish¬ 
mael  is  dwelling  before  him  still,  but  “How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long?” 

The  situation  is  a  strange,  but  an  intensely 
interesting  fulfillment  of  prophecy  All  of 
the  brethren,  the  fratres  in  praesenti,  about 
Turkey,  are  Isaacites.  They  are  all  adherents 
of  Abraham’s  promised  son.  This  Son  of 
Abraham,  Son  of  Mary,  was  the  glory  of  that 
favored  line.  What  a  fact  in  history,  what  a 
bit  of  poetic  justice  for  Hagar  as  against  Sara, 
that  every  holy  place  of  Isaac’s  greater  son  is 
to-day  under  the  strong  hand  of  Ishmael. 
The  very  mountain  top  whereon  Isaac  was 
presented  to  God  in  sacrifice  is  overhung  with 
the  most  graceful  dome  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
the  dome  of  a  Mosque  of  Ishmael.  The  green 
hill  far  away  without  the  Damascus  gate, 
which  is  quite  certainly  the  very  spot  of  the 
crucifixion,  is  a  Mohammedan  cemetery,  and 
the  visitor  sits  down  on  the  bench  tombs  of 
Ishmael  to  meditate  the  mighty  woes  of  the 
mi  hty  Son  of  Isaac.  Here,  also,  he  dwells  in 
the  presence  of  his  brethren,  and  most  offen¬ 
sively.  Here,  also,  he  is  a  wild  man :  witness 
the  two  armed  robbers  who  ride  in  state  before 
us,  having  teen  purcbesed  to  defend  us 
against  all  other  robbers  between  the  Holy 
City  and  Jericho. 

It  is  a  strange  problem  :  Ishmael  separate 
from  Isaac  and  the  world.  Isaac  separate 
from  Ishmael  and  the  world.  Ishmael  having 
a  national  existence.  Isaac  dispersed  among 
all  nations.  The  world  against  them  both. 
What  shall  the  outcome  be?  What  has  God 
in  mind  as  the  end  towards  which  He  is 
conducting  things?  Shall  the  son  of  the 
bond-woman  always  inherit  the  lands  cf  the 
son  of  the  free  woman?  Shall  he  go  on  ob¬ 
structing  antiquarian  exploration  from  which 
such  results  are  being  obtained  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  literature  of  Isaac?  Verily  the 
question  has  mots  that  take  bold  on  deep 
foundations.  We  suspect  that  Ishmael  is  not 
I  to  be  disposed  of  either  speedily  or  easily. 
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Joan  of  Arc.  By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
1896.  $2. 


So  clearly  and  simply  is  this  history  written 
that  not  even  the  abundant  footnotes  are 
likely  to  show  the  superficial  reader  how  thor¬ 
ough  is  the  scholarship  that  lies  under  this 
delightful  book.  No  one  can  read  it,  how¬ 
ever,  without  being  impressed  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  blending  of  sympathy  and  perspicacity 
which  together  give  soundness  of  judgment. 
All  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  conclusions  carry  weight. 
He  is  not  a  brilliant  special  pleader  like 
Prescott,  whose  sympathies  were  on  the  right 
side  by  instinct  rather  than  by  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  neither  does  he  err  by  cold  impartiality, 
a  capital  fault  in  the  biographer  of  a  historic 
character. 

The  work  of  separating  legend  from  history 
in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  one  which  de 
mands  the  finest  critical  acumen.  Mr.  Lowell 
aptly  calls  attention  to  the  history  of  his  hero¬ 
ine  as  an  illustration  of  the  brief  lapse  of 
time  required  for  the  formation  of  legend. 
Almost  in  Joan’s  lifetime  statements  about 
her  which  a  thorough  criticism  shows  to  be 
pure  legend  had  become  a  part,  if  not  of  the 
archives  of  the  nation,  at  least  of  accredited 
history.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Lowell  has 
so  thoroughly  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  in  this  report,  that  the  work  will  never 
have  to  be  done  over  again. 

The  biography  is,  of  necessity,  put  in  relief 
against  a  broad  background  of  history.  An¬ 
other  evidence  of  the  biographer’s  sagacity  is 
in  his  opening  contention  that  Joan  of  Arc 
was  not  a  type  of  her  generation  and  people, 
yet  that  nevertheless  it  is  essential  to  know 
her  generation  and  people  in  order  to  study  her 
life.  The  historic  portions  of  the  book  are 
admirable  specimens  of  judicious  generaliza¬ 
tion  and  definite  presentation.  Nothing  is 
omitted  necessary  to  show  the  time  as  it 
acted  upon  Joan  and  was  acted  upon  by  her; 
nothing  else  is  put  in.  The  clean  cut  dis¬ 
crimination  evident  in  this  respect,  the  emi¬ 
nent  critical  ability  shown  in  the  weighing  of 
evidence,  lend  great  weight  to  Mr.  Lowell’s 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  “voices”  which 
had  so  much  to  do  in  Joan’s  career.  Without 
arguing  the  question,  he  everywhere  treats 
them  as  an  historic  fact,  as  much  to  be  reck 
oned  with  as  any  other  of  the  historic  facts 
which  counted  in  Joan’s  career.  The  picture 
here  drawn  of  the  girl  who  at  nineteen  expi¬ 
ated  at  the  stake  the  crime  of  having  served 
her  country  with  an  unequalled  patriotism, 
in  which  religion  had  an  equal  share,  is  ad 
mirable  alike  by  its  sincerity,  its  impartiality, 
and  its  sympathy. 

A  Hundred  Years  op  Missions;  or.  The 
Story  of  Progress  Since  Carey’s  Begin¬ 
ning.  By  Delavan  L.  Leonaid,  D. D 
Associate  Editor  Missionary  Review  of 
the  World.  New  York:  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails  Company. 

This  book  is  a  practical  tribute  to  the  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  in  eager  quest  for  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
on  the  earth  is  marvellously  increased.  Not  to 
tell  a  little  about  everything,  but  something, 
or  rather,  enough,  about  the  important  and 
the  characteristic  points  in  missionary  fields 
and  missionary  history,  is  the  aim  of  Dr. 


Leonard.  Meant  for  the  unlearned  multitude, 
the  book  would  fail  of  its  use  were  it  not 
“popular.”  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  val¬ 
uable  information  has  been  gathered  here, 
and  is  in  most  available  shape.  The  opening 
chapters  set  forth  the  great  idea  of  Christian 
missions  in  a  truer  and  more  philosophic  vein 
than  is  usually  found  in  books  meant  for  the 
various  denominational  organizations  of  young 
people,  although  the  author  assures  us  he 
had  them  in  mind.  Dr.  Leonard  has  indeed 
given  the  Christian  world  a  book  which  can 
be  made  of  real  use.  A  fairly  good  index  adds 
greatly  to  its  value. 

Dissertations  on  Subjects  Connected  with 

THE  Incarnation.  By  Charles  Gore,  M.A. 

New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

The  dissertations  in  this  book  are  three  in 
number,  on  “The  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,” 
“The  Consciousness  of  Our  Lord  in  His  Mortal 
Life,”  and  “Transubstantiation  and  Nihilian- 
ism.”  All  of  these  have  grown  out  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Bampton  Lectures;  were,  indeed,  prom¬ 
ised  when  those  were  published.  The  three 
essays  are  very  unequal  in  length  and  in  merit. 
The  second  is  the  longest,  and  has,  of  the 
three,  the  highest  intrinsic  worth  and  most 
permanent  value. 

The  first  dissertation  has  been  precipitated, 
in  part,  by  the  controversy  in  Germany  over 
the  article  in  the  creed,  “bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,”  partly  by  the  attitude  of  recent  criti 
cism  toward  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  first 
and  the  third  Gospels,  and  also  by  the  reading 
of  the  new  Sinaitic  (Syriac)  Codex  (Matt.  i. 
16),  “Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary, 
the  Virgin,  begat  Jesus,  who  is  called  the 
Christ.” 

Canon  Gore’s  aim  is  defensive.  He  exam¬ 
ines  the  “silence  of  St.  Mark,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul,”  and  shows  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  of  these  only  Mark  is  silent,  and  that  for 
good  reasons.  The  others  have  the  Virgin 
birth;  St.  John’s  Logos  doctrine  involves  it, 
St.  Paul’s  conception  of  the  Second  Adam  as 
“from  heaven”  involves  it.  The  Canon  then 
analyzes  Luke’s  narrative,  finds  it  to  embody 
an  authentic  and  reliable  Aramaic  document, 
written  before  Jems’  rejection,  derived  from 
Mary  herself.  In  like  manner,  Matthew’s 
narrative  goes  back  to  Joseph  as  its  source, 
was  “given  Mary  to  vindicate  her  virginity,” 
by  her  was  given  to  the  family  of  Joseph, 
i.  e.,  the  “brethren  of  the  Lord,”  through 
them  coming  into  Matthew’s  hand.  The  two 
accounts  are  wholly  compatible.” 

Canon  Gore  declines  to  answer  objections  to 
the  two  documents,  because  to  do  so  “gives 
an  appearance  of  weakness.”  He  therefore 
“returns”  to  his  positive  position,”  t.  e.,  the 
affirmation  of  the  historicity  of  the  accounts. 

In  the  second  dissertation,  the  author  ex 
amines  New  Testament  testimony  as  to  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  finds  that  Jesus  is 
not  represented  as  omniscient,  as  conscious  of 
possessing  all  knowledge.  He  then  traces  the 
growth  of  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  shows  how  the  scholastic  posi¬ 
tion  of  an  omniscient  Jesus  passed  over  into 
modern  theology.  He  returns  to  the  New 
Testament  representation  as  furnishing  the 
only  tenable  position. 

The  third  traces  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  in  the  Church  and  shows 
its  background  in  the  theory  of  ‘'Nibilianism” 
as  expressed  in  the  formula,  “God  in  becom¬ 
ing  incarnate  became  nothing  which  he  was 
not  prior  to  the  incarnation,”  that  is,  the 
fiesh  was  simply  the  veil  of  His  deity. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  doctrine, 
the  second  and  third  dissertations  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  value.  To  the  first  we  hesitate  to  assign 
any  lasting  worth.  Its  positions  are  strained, 
its  apologetic  hardly  defensible,  its  conclu¬ 
sions  not  established. 


The  Republic  of  Childhood.  Froebel’s  Gifts. 
By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archi¬ 
bald  Smith.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company.  1895.  $1. 

"This  is  the  first  of  three  little  T volumes 
which  these  expert  kindergartners  and  expe¬ 
rienced  writers  promise  to  give  about  the 
kindergarten,  which  Froebel  called  “the  free 
republic  of  childhood.”  They  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  young  women, 
though  they  are  not  the  lectures  themselves. 
The  material  has  been  worked  over  and  over 
in  tlie  mindr~of  the'writers  until  what  we 
have  here  is  “the  result  of  give  and  take,  of 
question  and  answer,  of  effort  and  experience, 
of  the  friction  of  minds  against  one  another, 
of  ideas  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
and  of  varied  experience  with  many  hundred 
little  children  of  all  nationalities*  and  condi¬ 
tions.  ”  Invaluable  such  a  book  would  be  even 
if  its  writers  knew  nothing  of  writing ;  as  a 
fact,  the  volume  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work 
apart  from  the  value  of  its  contents.  The 
next  volume  of  the  series  will  treat  of  Froe- 
bel’s  “Occupations,”  the  third  with  his  edu¬ 
cational  theories. 

Missions  and  Mission  Philanthropy.  By 
John  Goldie.  New  York:  Macmillan  and 
Company.  $1.50. 

The  secondary  title  of  this  book,  “The  Poor 
an^  Their  Happiness,”  and  the  unusually  cap¬ 
tivating  table  of  contents,  conspire  to  produce 
pleasurable  anticipations  whiob,  alas,  dimin¬ 
ish  rapidly  on  reading  such  an  introductory 
passage  as  this:  “For  the  amelioration,  or  im- 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  we 
can  no  longer  put  any  faith  in  those  virtues 
that  have  been  so  long  looked  upon  as  the 
proper  regenerators  of  mankind— Religion, 
Morality,  Education”;  or,  “Religion  and  men¬ 
tal  cultivation  do  not  take  root  in  the  social 
scale  so  low  as  the  stratum  of  the  Poor.” 
One  is  not  very  far  on  in  this  slender  volume 
before  being  convinced  that  the  highly  capi¬ 
talized  “Poor”  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance 
are  a  class  so  isolated  from  humanity  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  properly  they  should  he  confined  to 
the  cases  of  a  museum  or  to  the  pages  of  the 
book  in  which  we  first  learn  of  the  existence 
of  such  specimens.  Incidentally,  the  casual 
reader  discovers  enough  of  the  autobiography 
of  the  writer  from  which  to  construct  quite  a 
history,  as,  for  instance,  that  he  “experienced 
an  ecstasy  of  love  for”  these  same  Poor  “that 
lasted  about  five  years.”  This  volume,  evi¬ 
dently,  is  the  result  of  some  thinking  done  in 
later  and  wiser  ( ?)  years. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  The  Heart  of  Oak  Books  President  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  has  perhaps  done  more  for  edu¬ 
cation  than  he  will  ever  do  at  Harvard. 
These  are  six  well  made  books  of  graduated 
thickness,  in  which  he  has  brought  together 
the  very  best  things  for  the  children  to  read 
from  the  time  they  begin  to  read  at  all.  The 
best  things  for  the  very  little  ones  are  Rhymes 
and  Jingles,  and  these  the  first  volume  con¬ 
tains,  the  dear  old  favorites.  Ride  a  cock 
horse,  and  A  was  an  apple  pie,  and  Pussy  Cat 
Mew,  and  all  the  others,  with  now  and  then 
a  bit  from  Shakespeare  and  Stevenson  and 
Longfellow.  Volume  two  follows  with  Fables 
and  Nursery  Tales,  and  here  with  many  which 
have  been  the  property  of  all  ages,  we  have 
William  Blake  and  Christina  Rossetti,  and 
Stevenson  and  Coleridge  and  Swift  and  the 
two  Marys,  Howitt  and  Lamb.  Singularly 
enough.  The  Three  Bears,  with  whioh  the 
book  opens,  is  not '  accredited  to  Southey. 
The  next  volume  has  Fairy  Tales  and  Stories 
of  Adventure,  and  here  Shakespeare  and 
Blake,  Tennyson,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and 
Andersen  appear,  with  Niebuhr  and  Henry 
Vaughn,  Lewis  Carroll.  Lamb,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
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and  Bryant.  Volume  four  has  noepecial  title, 
but  there  are  Chapters  from  Tales  of  a  Srand- 
father,  and  verses  by  Lewis  Carroll,  Stories 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Malory  and 
Tennyson,  poems  by  Bums  and  Browning  and 
Kipling  and  Clough,  by  Holmes,  Fitzgerald, 
Emerson,  Cowper,  and  many  another,  bits 
from  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  from  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin.  And  so  on  with  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  book,  which  carry  the  boy  and  girl 
farther  and  farther  into  the  glorious  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  mother  tongue.  Milton’s  son¬ 
nets,  Marlowe’s  lyrics,  Keats,  Shelly,  Ruskin, 
Isaak  Walton,  Landor,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  and  the  Queen 
Anne  wits,  the  statesmen  of  King  George  III. 
and  the  Concord  Sages,  and  always  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth.  What 
reading  for  children  I  What  a  revelation  to 
those  who  think  that  Oliver  Optic  and  the 
Dutchess,  or  the  great  mass  of  mere  story 
books  are  literature. 

The  latest  in  the  new  series  of  Hardy’s  nov¬ 
els  is  one  of  his  very  best.  The  Trumpet  Major, 
it  is  called,  the  full  title  being  John  Loveday, 
A  Soldier  in  the  War  with  Bonaparte,  and 
Robert,  His  Brother,  First  Mate  in  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Service.  The  frontispiece  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  etching  by  H.  Macbeth  Raeburn,  and  the 
volume  contains  the  indispensable  map  of 
Wessex.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
brightest  of  Hardy’s  early  novels ;  a  vein  of 
coarseness  crops  up  here  and  there,  but  it  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  unhappily  disfigures  his 
latest  work.  (Harper.) 

Doctor  Warricic’a  Daughters,  by  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  is  bright  and  safe  and  inter¬ 
esting.  No  new  character  has  been  added  to 
fiction  by  it  perhaps,  and  perhaps  no  new 
story  has  been  told ;  there  is  the  mercenary 
girl  who  loves  a  wealthy  lover,  and  the  un¬ 
selfish  girl  who  marries  for  love  and  is  happy, 
very  much  after  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
novel.  But  there  are  some  charming  South¬ 
ern  pictures,  and  the  old  Southern  officer,  his 
son,  his  niece,  and  hie  mulatto  overseer,  are 
well  drawn  and  interesting.  (Harper.  $1.50.) 

The  Apotheoses  of  Mr.  Tyrawley,  by  E.  Liv¬ 
ingston  Prescott,  telle  how  a  young  fellow 
who  had  been  led  into  evil  ways  by  hie  own 
father,  is  helped  to  reform  by  a  good  friend 
and  a  contemptible  foe.  The  good  people  are 
a  little  too  good,  and  the  bad  too  horrid,  and 
the  wealthy,  but  unknown  uncle  a  little  too 
opportune  in  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  but 
the  story  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  well 
told  for  a  very  idle  hour.  (Harper.  $1). 

The  Crime  of  the  Century  is  Mr.  Rodrigues 
Ottolengui’s  characterization  of  punishment 
instead  of  the  reformation  of  criminals.  He 
argues  his  case  ^ith  a  good  deal  of  intensity 
in  a  highly  sensational  story  in  which  all  the 
prominent  characters,  with  one  exception,  are 
either  congenital  criminals,  or  people  who  are 
the  more  or  less  innocent  victims  of  their 
parents’  crimes.  The  author’s  purpose  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  book.  (Putnam.  50  cents.) 

;  In  Search  of  Quiet  is  the  story  by  Walter 
Frith  of  a  man  who  goes  to  a  country  village 
for  retirement  while  writing  a  book,  and  gets 
deeply  interested  in  a  number  of  people  whose 
story  is  a  tragedy.  Pretty  well  written,  but 
hardly  worth  reading  by  those  who  have  any¬ 
thing  better  to  do.  (Harper.  $1.) 

For  some  years  a  club  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
venting  and  playing  of  new  games  has  been  in 
successful  operation  a't  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
One  of  the  members.  Miss  Mary  White,  has 
brought  together  the  most  successful  of 
these  “Game  Club”  inventions  and  adapta¬ 
tions  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Book  of  a 
Hundred  Games,  published  by  the  Scribners. 


Let  Us  Draw  Nigh,  by  Andrew  Murray,  is  a 
dainty  little  book  adapted  to  those  who  desire 
to  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  fullness  of 
faith  and  enter  into  the  holiest,  being  a  de¬ 
vout  exposition  of  Hebrews  x.  19-:^5.  (Ran¬ 
dolph.  ) 

In  the  Modern  Language  Series  six  Selected 
Essays  from  Sainte  Beuve’s  Nouveaux  Lundis 
and  Causeries  de  Lundi  are  two  on  Chateau¬ 
briand,  one  on  Mme  Recamier  and  her  famous 
salon,  a  critical  talk  on  the  classic  in  style, 
on  the  Roman  de  Renart,  Alfred  de  Musset, 
and  the  critique  of  L’Histoire  de  L’ Academic 
Frangaise.  These  essays  give  one  a  good  idea 
of  the  work  and  style  of  this  great  French 
critic.  They  are  preceded  by  an  introduction 
and  bibliography,  which  with  a  few  pages  of 
notes  at  the  end,  are  by  Instructor  J.  R.  Effin- 
ger  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  (Ginn  and 
Company. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  January  number  of  the  Chinese  Recorder 
contains  an  article  by  the  Rev.  Arnold  Foster 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  reviewing 
The  Opium  Commission’s  Report,  and  very 
carefully  comparing  the  verdict  of  that  Com¬ 
mission  with  the  evidence.  Mr.  Foster  states 
that  the  object  of  bis  paper  is  to  show  that 
the  conclusion  of  that  report,  “There  is  no 
evidence  from  China  of  any  popular  desire 
that  the  import  of  Indian  opium  should  be 
stopped,”  is  ''wholly  and  absolutely  opposed  to 
fact."  The  italics  are  Mr.  Foster’s,  and  to 
prove  his  contention,  he  brings  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  array  of  evidence  collated  from  the  Blue 
Books  themselves  (the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  occupies  six  volumes;.  The  article  de¬ 
serves  careful  study.  (Presbyterian  Mission 
Press,  Shanbgai.) 

Nineteenth  Century  for  February  opens  with 
an  ode  to  Robert  Burns,  by  Swinburne, 
strong,  free,  full  of  life  and  full  of  music. 
One  regrets  to  find  so  consummate  an  artist  in 
words  Tending  his  sanction  to  that  detestable 
production  of  the  half-baked  public  speaker, 
the  verb,  “to  voice.”  There  is  an  historic 
discussion,  with  map,  of  The  Boundary  of 
British  Guiana,  in  which  Mr.  John  Bolton, 
F.R.G.S.,  demands  for  England  all  that  she 
has  claimed  “up  to  the  hilt.”  M.  Francis  de 
Pressense  writes  on  The  Relations  of  France 
and  England,  a  warm,  chivalrous,  yet  tem¬ 
perate  plea  for  friendship.  Both  countries  are 
misrepresented  by  caricaturists,  and  the  char 
acter  of  neither  well  understood  by  the  rank 
and  file  in  the  other  country.  But  the  intelli¬ 
gent  people  of  France  understand  and  admire 
the  good  traits  of  the  English  people.  (Long¬ 
mans.  ) 

In  The  Contemporary  for  February,  Canon 
McColl,  whose  pleas  for  Armenia  have  been 
so  strong  and  founded  on  such  thorough 
knowledge,  writes  on  Armenia  and  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  taking  the  ground  that  Emperor  Will¬ 
iam’s  telegram  to  President  Krueger  was  a 
part  of  a  settled  policy  inspired  by  Bismarck, 
and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  Iron  Chancellor’s 
policy  of  thirty  years  and  more,  and  that  it 
has  a  very  vital  connection  with  the  Armenian 
question.  The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to 
warn  England  against  Germany,  and  to  urge 
to  a  friendly  understanding  with  Russia,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  view  to  intervention  in  the 
Armenian  cause.  (Longmans.) 

The  School  Review  for  February  comes  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  with  admira 
ble  typography  and  excellent  press-work. 
Superintendent  Nightingale’s  collection  of 
statistics  on  the  Ratio  of  Men  to  Women  in 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  Relative  Salaries 
Paid  Each,  is  original  and  important.  The 
Correlation  of  Science  Studies  in  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  is  ably  discussed  by  President  J. 
M.  Coulter.  There  are  vigorous  editorial 
notes  upon  the  recent  action  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  in  curtailing  the  salaries 
of  high  school  teachers.  To  the  credit  of 
Chioaijo  an  effort  has  been  successfully  made 
to  maintain  an  equal  proportion  between  men 
and  women  teachers  in  the  high  schools,  and 
the  same  salary  is  paid  to  both,  for  the  same 
work. 

To-Day,  for  February,  contains  a  timely 
sketch  of  Armenia  by  Dr.  S.  H.  M.  Collister. 
Be  gives  high  praise  to  the  prudence  of  the 
missionary  teachers,  and  exprmses  the  belief 
that  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Armenia 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  onange  in  their  gov¬ 


ernment,  fully  appreciating  the  suicidal  na¬ 
ture  of  Sultan  Ahmed’s  policy.  Under  the 
title  of  Preaching  Power,  James  Gorton  gives 
a  sympathetic  desqription  of  Dr.  Hillis’s  work 
in  Central  Musio  ,Hall,  Chicago.  (Philadel¬ 
phia.  )  ' 

Godey’s,  for  February,  among  some  articles 
of  inferior  value,  contains  two  of  special  inter¬ 
est.  The  first  is  Cleveland  Moffett’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  memory  of  Eugene  Field,  a 
charming  paper  with  a  good  opening  sentence : 
“In  the  sudden  taking-off  of  Eugene  Field 
there  is  a  lesson  for  the  hurrying,  money-wor¬ 
shipping  people  among  whom  he  lived,  .  .  . 
that  there  are  things  in  the  world  better  than 
money,  things  that  money  cannot  buy.  .  .  . 
Which  one  of  Chicago’s  millionaires,  had  he 
been  lying  in  that  silent  shroud,  which  one  of 
her  bankers  or  great  financiers,  which  one  of 
her  bustling  and  successful  men  of  affairs, 
would  have  been  mourned,  honestly  mourned, 
as  was  this  poor  man  who  left  behind  him 
only  bis  books,  bis  home,  and  a  far-reaching 
love?”  The  other  article  of  importance  is 
Miss  Lillian  A.  North’s  account  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation  as  practiced 
in  the  Pennsylvania  institution  at  Mount  Airy. 
The  article,  which  bears  the  title  The  Dumb 
Speak,  is  fully  illustrated. 

The  Youth's  Companion  of  February  18tb 
publishes  an  unusually  valuable  article  for 
young  men,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  on  “The  Bar  as  a  Profession.” 
Sound  advice,  taken  from  a  long  and  varied 
experience,  and  wise  encouragement  are  given 
to  young  and  prospective  lawyers.  It  is  as 
readable  as  a  story,  yet  will  bear  careful 
study.  For  the  Washington’s  Birthday  Num¬ 
ber,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  able 
inheritor  of  a  great  name,  has  written  an  in¬ 
teresting  supplement  to  Lord  Russell’s  article, 
presenting  the  subject  from  an  American 
point  of  view.  Appended  to  the  article  are  a 
brief  rejoinder  by  Lord  Russell  and  a  final 
comment  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Williams  of  Chicago  are 
about  to  republish  the  famous  tract.  The  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Dorking,  which  appeared  in  Blackwood 
in  May,  1871,  and  purported  to  be  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  events  disastrous  to  England  in  1875 
narrated  fifty  years  after  by  an  eye  witness. 
The  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Venezuela 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  consequent  rela¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain  with  this  country  and 
Germany,  give  this  tract  a  peculiar  timeli¬ 
ness. 
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CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

Sermon  by  the  Kev.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York. 

“  Neither  for  these  only  do  1  pray  but  for  them 
also  that  believe  on  me  through  their  word ;  that 
they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in 
us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst 
send  me.  ” — John  17 :  20,  21.  (R.  V. ) 

When  a  question  gets  irrepressible,  it  is 
near  solution.  Christian  Unity  has  become 
an  irrepressible  question.  My  text  is  from 
Christ’s  prayer  for  His  people.  In  that  prayer 
He  is  asking  for  the  great  things.  How  near 
His  heart  this  subject  was  you  may  judge 
from  the  largo  space  it  occupies.  The  Church 
has  very  much  overlooked  this  part  of  this 
prayer.  We  have  gone  on  in  our  divisions, 
sometimes  rejoicing  in  them,  at  other  times 
thankful  that  we  still  bad  some  kindly  feel¬ 
ings  for  each  other.  But  until  recently  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity  has  not  been  a  burden  on  the 
Christian  heart  and  conscience.  We  have 
defended  our  divisions,  or  excused  them. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  them. 
We  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  it  must 
be.  Those  who  defend  divisions  are  severely 
put  to  for  arguments  to  justify  their  course. 
We  are  beginning  to  ponder  Christ’s  prayer 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

It  asks  that  Christians  “may  be  one.”  In 
what  sense?  As  God  and  Christ  are  one. 
And  how  is  that?  They  are  two,  yet  they  are 
one.  So  should  Christians  be.  Further,  this 
unity  is  a  gauge  or  mark  of  their  progress 
toward  God.  They  are  to  be  tested  by  it,  for 
in  the  twenty-third  verse  (Revised  Version) 
this  prayer  for  unity  is  thus  explained  :  “That 
they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one,  1  in 
Thee  and  Thou  in  Me ;  that  they  may  be  per¬ 
fected  into  one.” 

This  unity,  then,  can  hardly  be  a  formal 
thing,  such  as  resolutions  of  Church  councils 
might  produce  at  a  single  sitting.  It  is  a 
thing  of  spiritual  relations,  to  be  manifested 
increasingly  as  Christians  go  on  toward  per¬ 
fection.  They  are  to  be  perfected  into  one 
by  Christ  dwelling  in  them. 

This  may  hint  to  us  some  new  conception  of 
what  Christian  Unity  may  be ;  may  suggest 
as  a  first  thought  that  Christian  Unity  and 
Church  Unity  are  wholly  different  things. 
There  is  nothing  in  Christ’s  prayer  to  even 
suggest  that  He  was  thinking  of  a  union  of 
churches  at  that  time,  only  Christian  people, 
and  He  prays  the  same  thing  for  them  and 
for  all  who  should  come  after  them,  that  the 
union  between  them  might  be  intimate,  in¬ 
ternal,  and  spiritual,  as  the  union  between 
Father  and  Son,  and  that  it  might  go  on 
toward  more  and  more  perfect  development. 
It  would  be  quite  consistent  with  separation 
in  space  and  time,  even  as  God  and  Christ 
were  still  one  while  the  Father  was  in 
heaven  and  the  Son  upon  earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  take  Christ’s 
prayer  to  give  us  the  norm  of  Christian 
unity,  it  is  a  vastly  profounder  and  vastly 
more  spiritual  thing  than  it  is  usually  con 
oeived.  I  think  churches  have  been  trying 
to  tinker  it.  One  might  as  well  try  to  tinker 
a  flower  garden.  A  living  process  does  not 
yield  itself  to  mechanical  operations.  We  will 
not  make  much  progress  in  the  union  Christ 
prayed  for  till  we  go  much  deeper. 

Christ  got  his  vision  of  Christian  Unity  in 
prayer.  We  seek  ours  through  argument.  We 
will  do  better  if  w^  try  to  sound  the  spiritual 
depths  of  such  a  phrase  as  this:  “One,  as 
Thou,  Father  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee.  ”  Do 
you  say,  “Ah,  that  is  mystery!”  So  it  is. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  magnet’s  drawing 
of  steel  filings  was  called  mystery.  Perhaps 


we  might  as  well  call  it  that  now,  for  our  ex¬ 
planations  do  not  explain.  The  love  of  Christ 
draws  His  people  together.  There  is  the  mag¬ 
net.  There  are  the  filings.  You  cannot  build 
them  together.  They  must  be  drawn  together. 
We  have  tried  mechanical  processes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity  for  1800  years;  now  let  us  try  a 
living  process.  Let  us  get  hack  of  Assemblies 
and  Councils  and  Conventions  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Once  there,  we  shall  adjust  our  relations  to 
each  other  as  easily  as  the  points  of  a  circum¬ 
ference  come  together  around  their  common 
center. 

Our  methods  for  Church  Unity  have  been 
mechanical,  and  so  faulty,  and  so  have  not 
come  to  much  because  we  have  not  properly 
considered,  first,  the  real  meaning  of  Christ’s 
prayer,  and  secondly,  the  real  historic  devel 
opment  of  independent  forms  of  Church  gov¬ 
ernment.  Passing  by  the  further  considers 
tion  of  the  first  point,  I  now  ask  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  study  of  the  beginnings  of  Church 
History,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  may  lead  to 
some  new  light  on  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Churches  to  one  another.  The  his¬ 
toric  sense  in  theology  will  lead  to  some  great 
results. 

I  believe  a  federation  of  Churches  is  possi¬ 
ble.  I  believe  it  will  be  actual  when  we  get 
back  to  Apostolic  ways.  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  be  mechanically  united.  I  do  not  think 
it  important,  peraps  not  desirable.  I  do  not 
think  Christ  makes  His  living  unities  in  that 
way.  In  that  way  He  makes  the  dead  unities 
of  rock,  for  example.  Sandstone  gives  a  lifeless 
union,  by  pressure,  of  particles  of  sand. 
But  it  stands  for  nothing,  beyond  itself.  It 
makes  no  suggestion  of  perfection.  When 
God  binds  sticks  of  wood  together  He  does  it 
in  another  fashion.  He  infuses  a  growing 
sapling  with  a  common  life  principle  that  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  wood  and  keeps  each 
branch  in  living  relation  to  all  the  others. 
So  the  tree  goes  on  to  perfection  as  Christ 
prays  that  Christians  may  in  their  relatione 
to  one  another.  So  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  for  example, 
united  in  one  Church.  I  am  not  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  the  correspondence  between 
our  Committee  on  Church  Unity  and  the  Epis¬ 
copal  House  of  Bishops.  Episcopalians  are 
only  true  to  their  own  polity  in  refusing  to 
recognize  non-Episcopal  ordination.  There  is 
no  need  of  quarrelling  about  that.  I  do  not 
expect  a  union  of  Presbyterians  and  Baptists. 
True,  we  are  doctrinally  one.  But  the  Jordan 
rolls  between.  If  they  believe  immersion  to 
be  an  essential  ordinance,  I  need  not  quarrel 
with  them  because  they  refuse  to  give  it  up. 
You  may  say,  “But  it  is  a  small  thing  to  be 
divided  about.”  It  depends  on  how  you 
view  it.  If  immersion  is  a  divine  command, 
it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  You  deny  that  it  is? 
Well,  the  Baptist  affirms.  So  you  see  there  is 
no  union  that  way  till  you  and  he  get  to  the 
end  of  your  argument,  and  as  it  has  been 
going  on  already  for  eighteen  centuries,  you 
see  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  breaking 
up  of  the  debating  school  is  not  flattering. 
And  so  it  is  all  around  the  horizon. 

Now  is  there  a  better  way,  and  where  shall 
we  seek  it?  Recent  studies  of  Apostolic  his¬ 
tory  have  brought  some  remarkable  things  to 
light,  and  have  made  possible  a  basis  of 
Christian  unity  which  twenty  years  ago  had 
not  been  regarded  possible.  At  least  these 
studies  have  given  new  light  on  what  was  the 
unity  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  We  may  now 
see  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the  way 
out  of  our  theological  difficulties  is  to  get 
back  to  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

As  giving  now  a  historic  basis  for  the  plan 
of  Christian  unity  I  am  about  to  propose,  let 
us  for  a  few  moments  examine  what  was  the 


kind  of  unity  between  the  Apostolic  churches. 
For,  I  think,  we  must  see  that  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  unity  is  the  conviction  of 
each  denomination  that  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  nearer  the  New  Testament  model  than 
any  other.  It  is  true  there  is  not  so  much 
confidence  as  there  was  in  a  distinct  divine 
warrant  for  ecclesiastical  forms.  The  study 
of  early  history  to  which  I  have  alluded  has 
begun  to  shake  the  '“jure  divino”  theories. 
But  the  force  of  them  still  lingers  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  way.  Most  Churches  when  pressed  for 
a  reason  for  their  separate  existence,  will 
maintain  that  their  form  is  more  Biblical 
than  the  others.  I  can  only  hint  at  the  line 
of  proof  which  seems  to  me  to  point  out  the 
better  way  of  Christian  unity,  but  can  per¬ 
haps  give  enough  of  it  to  suggest  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  I  would  lead  you. 

.  The  early  Church  was  at  once  regarded  as 
a  separate  body  of  people.  There  was  a  cor¬ 
porate  unity  between  them.  It  remained  in 
full  force  when  they  were  scattered  from 
Jerusalem  to  Spain.  Outsiders  called  them 
“Men  of  the  Way,  or  Method,”  that  is,  people 
who  were  living  by  a  new  way  (Acts  ix.  2, 
xix.  9,  28).  The  Christians  also  bad  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  each  other.  They  called  each 
other  “brethren,”  and  “saints.”  Those  two 
words  meant  that  they  were  one  family,  and 
that  it  was  a  holy  family. 

What,  now,  was  this  unity  thus  recognized 
outside  and  inside  the  Church  ?  Recent  studies 
have  thrown  light.  The  first  church  officers 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  dea¬ 
cons.  Their  office  has  been  too  much  emptied 
of  its  original  meaning.  They  were  not 
merely  almoners.  They  were  to  be  men  “full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  so  must  have  bad 
spiritual  functions.  A  little  later  we  learn 
that  money  collected  for  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  eld¬ 
ers.  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  elders 
and  deacons  in  the  beginning  of  church  or¬ 
ganization  had  somewhat  the  same  functions, 
borrowed,  probably,  from  the  eldership  of  the 
Hebrew  villages.  By  this  first  election  of 
officers  it  would  seem  clear  that  their  form  of 
government  was  representative,  that  is,  Pres¬ 
byterian.  It  was  easily  developed  from  ante¬ 
cedent  Jewish  life  and  conditions.  Paul  car¬ 
ries  this  form  to  the  Hebrew  Christian 
Churches  of  Lystra,  Oirbe,  and  Iconium.  It 
was  in  line  with  their  Hebrew  training. 

But  Dr.  Lindsay  has  recently  shown  that 
while  in  other  places  a  different  form  was  de¬ 
veloped,  it  was  still  along  the  line  of  social  or 
national  conditions.  Thus  the  Ephesus  elders 
are  called  bishops,  or  overseers,  because  they, 
being  for  the  most  part  Gentile  Christians, 
would  understand  the  idea  of  an  “overseer,” 
since  with  such  term  they  had  been  familiar 
in  their  Greek  societies,  where  this  word  was 
used  to  designate  the  rulers  of  such  societies. 
Similarly  the  “ministers  and  teachers”  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  rulers  in  the  letter  to  the 
Romans,  historically  suggest  a  Roman  adapta¬ 
tion  of  terms  to  express  the  same  idea. 

Another  type  of  government  is  suggested  by 
the  prominence  given  to  James.  It  is  claimed 
as  the  origin  of  the  episcopate.  But  it  has 
certain  Oriental  features  by  which  the  eldest 
surviving  member  of  the  deceased  church 
officer  took  his  place.  Therefore  James  held 
such  position  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 
This  idea  of  heredity  is  distinctly  of  Eastern 
growth,  and  does  not  at  all  belong  to  Grecian 
or  Western  life. 

The  historic  sense  is  of  the  first  importance 
In  tracing  the  origins  of  Church  government. 
By  the  use  of  that  method,  it  is  increasingly 
evident  that  there  were  different  types  of 
Church  government  prevailing  in  the  first 
century,  that  they  were  suggested  by  the 
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-Booial  surroundings  or  inheritance  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  they  first  appeared,  that 
they  were  as  different  from  one  another  as  are 
modem  forms  of  Church  polity,  and  that  they 
all  had  the  at  least  implied  sanction  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors. 

If  what  I  have  now  said  is  true,  what  be- 
■oomes  of  the  divine  exclusive  right  of  this  or 
that  form  of  Church  government?  It  utterly 
■disappears.  And  what  becomes  of  the  claim 
that  Christian  Unity  shall  be  based  on  a 
recognition  of  some  one  form  of  government 
or  usage?  It,  too,  is  utterly  gone.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  has  no  right  to  say  to  others,  “I  will 
not  unite  with  you  unless  you  admit  the  divine 
character  of  representative  church  govern¬ 
ment.”  He  can  claim  Scriptural  warrant  for 
it,  indeed.  But  not  exclusive  warrant.  The 
Episcopalian  has  no  right  to  require,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  unity,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  right  of  -  Episcopacy.  He  may,  per¬ 
haps,  prove  there  was  such  a  right.  He  can¬ 
not  prove  an  exclusive  right. 

Now,  did  these  early  churches  have  Church 
Unity?  If  so,  of  what  sort  and  how  was  it 
reached?  The  answer  to  these  questions 
should  put  us  well  on  the  road  of  Christian 
unity  to-day.  If  the  conditions  of  organiza¬ 
tion  were  with  them  much  the  same  as  with 
us,  and  if  they,  nevertheless,  maintained  a 
real  unity,  then  their  example  is  the  plain 
path  for  us  to  take.  If  the  Apostles  had  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  and  Christian  Unity  never¬ 
theless,  then  let  us  get  back  to  the  Apostles. 

How,  then,  about  the  early  Unity?  Ter- 
tullian  says  the  early  Church  was  "a  body 
knit  together  by  a  common  religious  profes¬ 
sion,  by  unity  and  discipline  and  the  bond  of 
a  common  hope.”  Their  real  unity  with  all 
ohurcbes  had  the  bonds  of  a  common  essen¬ 
tial  faith  received  from  the  Scriptures,  com¬ 
mon  sacraments,  and  obedience  to  the  same 
commandments.  Here  was  nothing  formal  or 
superficial.  No  question  of  robes,  or  rites,  or 
ordinations,  or  services,  or  names  of  officers. 
One  church  called  their  officers  bishops,  oth¬ 
ers  elders,  others  deacons,  others  rulers,  oth¬ 
ers  patrons.  What  mattered  that?  Their  eyes 
were  on  deeper  things.  They  sought  spiritual 
reality  and  oneness  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
faith  and  a  common  hope.  In  the  presence  of 
these  eternal  verities,  colored  and  vivified 
with  the  life-blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  how 
trifling  are  the  disputes  of  ages  about  forms 
and  ceremonies!  If  such  was  the  unity  of  the 
age  immediately  following  the  Apostles  may 
we  not  all  pray  that  such  days  may  come 
again  I 

How  was  their  unity  with  other  Christians 
made  apparent?  This  brings  to  notice  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  early  Church  life.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  fellowship  between 
churches;  that,  too,  in  a  time  when  commu¬ 
nication  was  particularly  difficult.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Apostles  travelled  the  rounds  of 
the  churches.  Messengers  were  constantly  on 
the  way.  The  earliest  circular  letter  was  sent 
out  from  Jerusalem  by  James  and  his  associates 
to  the  churches  in  “Antioch  and  Syria  and 
Cilicia.”  I  need  only  remind  you  how  full  of 
messages  and  greetings  are  many  of  Paul’s 
letters.  These  interchanges  were  marked 
and  delightful  characteristics  of  those  early 
communities. 

To  sum  up  this  historic  study.  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  early  Church  ?  There 
was  no  one  set  type  or  form  of  organization. 
Though  they  had  certain  things  in  common, 
they  were  administered  on  types  that  were 
more  or  less  indigenous  to  and  evolved  for 
their  locality  or  surrounding.  Evolution  had 
a  hand  in  the  o/iginatiun  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  unity  consisted  essentially  in  the 
great  truths  and  hopes  which  they  cherished, 
and  was  so  a  spiritual  unity  rather  than  a 


formal  or  an  intellectual  unity.  This  unity 
was  manifested  and  fostered  by  mutual  help 
in  all  Christian  social  wurk,  by  large  hospital¬ 
ity  toward  all  professing  Christians,  and  by 
constant  interchanges  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  question  now  emerges.  What  kind  of 
Church  or  Christian  Unity  should  we  have  if 
we  {ought  it  on  the  plan  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

1.  We  should  not  have  one  organization  or 
one  form  of  government,  t.  e.,  we  should  not 
have  Church  Unity.  We  would  not  have 
the  iron  clad  unity  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  That  would  be  unapostolio. 
We  should  not  have  the  unity  that  would  come 
by  a  fusion  of  all  churches  under  a  “Historic 
Episcopate.  ”  That,  too,  would  be  unapostolio 
Our  unity  would  not  be  Greek,  Latin  or  Anglo- 
Saxon.  We  should  have  a  federation  of 
Churches,  in  which  each  church  would  keep 
its  autonomy  in  Government  and  Forms  of 
Worship,  as  each  tree  develops  according  to 
its  seed  and  its  conditions.  We  should  not  try 
to  merge  churches  into  one  another.  That 
were  as  mechanical  as  to  make  peach  and 
pear  and  apple  trees  look  alike  by  a  process 
of  pruning  and  trimming.  We  should  give 
each  a  chance  according  to  its  inheritance  and 
its  environment.  That  is,  we  should  do  with 
churches  as  Christ  does  with  nature.  There¬ 
fore  very  likely  we  should  have  one  kind  of 
organization  in  America,  another  in  Europe, 
another  in  India.  We  should  not  care.  We 
should  no  more  regard  the  forms  along  which 
the  church  life  should  grow  than  a  gardener 
would  regard  the  shape  of  the  trellis  along 
which  his  grape-vines  should  creep.  He 
might  have  one  sort  of  trellis  for  Concords, 
another  for  Catawbas,  another  for  Delawares. 
But  the  main  thing  is  grapes. 

This,  then,  is  the  main  thing.  Christian 
Unity  is  not  Christian  uniformity.  Christ  is 
not  to  be  sought  that  way.  So  the  Lambeth 
Articles  may  as  well  be  put  aside  ;  a  very  good 
trellis,  doubtless,  for  ceitain  kinds  of  grapes, 
but  we  are  not  after  the  trellis.  We  shall 
make  kindling  wood  of  that  by  and  by  to 
warm  the  hearthstones  of  our  Christian  hos¬ 
pitality. 

2.  This  Christian  Unity,  that  should  copy 
the  Apostolic,  would  have  a  doctrinal  plat¬ 
form  which  would  be  very  simple,  but  sus 
tained  by  a  spiritual  life  that  must  be  very 
deep. 

The  acceptance  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  commands,  and  a  joyful  hope 
of  His  coming,  and  the  glory  of  His  kingdom, 
these  were  the  substance  of  Apostolic  teaching 
on  which  the  churches  of  that  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  age  were  federated.  Indeed,  the 
bonds  were  but  faintly  intellectual.  They 
were  profoundly  spiritual,  and  evinced  their 
power  in  constant  fellowship.  Those  saints 
were  poor  and  widely  scattered,  buc  tremend¬ 
ous  efforts  were  constantly  made  to  keep  in 
living  touch  with  one  another.  They  shared 
their  goods,  their  jojs,  their  sorrows.  Chris¬ 
tian  Unity,  copying  their’s,  would  find  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed  an  intellectual  or  doctrinal 
bond  quite  sufficient. 

8.  The  unity  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ap¬ 
peared  not  only  in  fellowship  in  vital  truths, 
but  in  constant  cooperation  with  one  another 
in  Christian  work,  so  far  as  their  isolated 
circumstances  permitted.  They  helped  one 
another.  Notice  the  early  examples  of  their 
mutual  sacrifice  for  each  other’s  relief. 
Their’s  was  a  cooperative  federation.  They 
could  not  do  very  much.  But  with  mountains 
and  deserts  between, the  signal  of  distress  from 
one  suffering  community  was  instantly  an¬ 
swered  by  messengers  of  help  despatched  to 
those  who  had  signalled.  “Behold,”  said  the 
pagans,  “how  these  Christians  love  one  an¬ 
other  1”  With  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  co¬ 


operation  manifested  by  them,  what  would 
they  not  have  done  in  compacted  columns,  if 
they  had  had  a  tithe  of  modern  chances  for 
working  together!  Imagine  for  a  moment 
the  hundred  little  churches  of  Asia  Minor  in 
proximity  on  a  space  the  size  of  Manhattan 
Island,  with  the  problems  of  our  crowded  and 
suffering  life  around  them  !  What  locking  of 
hands  and  hearts  and  divine  oneness  in  their 
march  for  relief!  Do  you  think  they  would 
hesitate  to  exchange  pulpits?  Do  you  think 
they  would  build  churches  side  by  side  in  un¬ 
holy  rivalry  for  supremacy?  Do  you  not 
rather  think  they  would  kindle  such  flames 
of  zeal  and  love  combined  that  the  people  would 
feel  the  grand  contagion  and  exclaim,  as  they 
are  not  exclaiming  now,  “Behold  how  those 
Christians  love  one  another !” 

The  flag  of  Apostolic  Church  Unity  was 
this.  Love  for  a  Saviour  who  had  died  for 
them  and  was  coming  for  them,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  make  Him  known.  Do  not  ask 
whether  Christian  unity  can  be  safely  rested 
on  so  simple  and  common  a  ground.  Ask, 
rather,  whether  the  Church  has  consecration 
enough  to  climb  to  so  glorious  a  height.  For 
since  Christ  came  to  earth  for  love’s  sake, 
love  is  the  mightiest  unifying  power  and  the 
migthiest  missionary  force. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ask  whether  such  unity 
as  that  of  the  Apostolic  Church  is  desirable 
or  important.  Heir  a  summary  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  report  of  the  last  census .  There  are 
151  sects  in  the  United  States.  There  are  18 
different  kinds  of  Baptists,  21  different  sorts 
of  Lutherans,  17  of  Methodists,  15  of  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  so  on. 

And  on  what  terms  are  the  151  sects  living. 
Are  they  in  fellowship  with  one  another? 
Many  of  the  same  sort  of  sects  have  no  official 
communication  with  each  other.  Many  are 
fighting  and  devouring  one  another.  There 
are  still  some,  like  the  Baptist  brother  from 
the  South  who  boasted  of  the  great  revival 
in  their  church:  “Why,  we  got  forty  mem¬ 
bers  out  of  the  Methodist  church  around  the 
corner,  and  just  about  used  them  up.  Yes, 
sah;  we’s  had  a  glorious  revival!” 

Well,  in  our  best  moments  1  suppose  we  all 
feel  that  we  might  be  in  a  better  business 
than  eating  each  other  up.  But  is  it  feasible? 
Perfectly,  if  you  are  willing  to  be  as  good  as 
the  Church  was  1,800  years  ago;  if  you  will 
consent  to  hold  your  forms  as  unimportant, 
working  plane  for  carrying  on  a  great  and 
common  work ;  if  you  will  agree  on  a  simple 
statement  of  essential  truth  for  a  federation 
of  churches,  such  as  the  Apostles’  Creed,  or 
such  as  the  recent  National  Council  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  proposed,  and  if  you 
will,  then,  on  such  simple  platform,  combine 
to  beat  the  devil. 

I  had  a  dream.  Let  me  dream  it  out  loud 
to  you.  The  Apostolic  times  had  come  back 
to  the  world,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  had  encamped  on  a  square  mile 
of  Manhattan  Island,  from  Fortieth  to  Six¬ 
tieth  streets,  and  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  the 
East  River.  There  were  twenty  churches  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Antiquarians  who  searched 
old  records,  said  they  used  to  have  other 
names,  and  some  used  to  be  called  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches, 
one  or  two  were  called  cathedrals,  many  were 
called  chapels  and  missions.  But  that  was 
long  ago.  They  were  now  the  Churches  of 
Christ,  Churches  of  Christ  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
on  Madison  Avenue,  numbered  for  convenience 
like  the  streets  from  south  to  north,  churches 
on  Third  Avenue  and  churches  on  First  Av¬ 
enue.  To  outsiders  who  occasionally  looked 
in  at  the  doors  and  went  no  farther,  they 
looked  diverse,  one  from  another.  Some  had 
prayers  out  of  a  book,  and  some  seemed  just 
to  make  their  prayers  as  they  went  along; 
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some  bad  ohoira,  aome  had  none ;  some  pas¬ 
tors  wore  gowns,  and  others  wore  none — 
there  were  a  good  many  differences  of  that 
kind,  just  as  some  ministers  were  tall  and 
some  short,  some  fat  and  some  lean.  Nobody 
spoke  of  these  things ;  you  heard  no  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  you  saw  no  aping  of  one  another. 
There  are  two  things  well-bred  saints  will  not 
do,  one  is  to  criticize  each  other’s  clothes, 
the  other  is  to  try  to  wear  them.  Nobody 
noticed  the  ecclesiastical  clothes.  Everybody 
wore  what  he  liked.  But  this  everybody  saw 
and  could  not  help  seeing :  those  churches  all 
loved  one  another,  all  helped  each  other,  and 
all  together  fought  the  works  of  darkness 
and  the  devil.  They  attacked  sin  in  un¬ 
broken  ranks,  like  Ironsides.  They  tenderly 
soothed  sorrow  with  mingled  tears.  They 
took  weakness  and  suffering  up  in  the  arms 
of  blended  and  divine  compassion,  and  when 
they  had  been  out  together  on  the  field  of 
human  need,  they  became  so  absorbed,  in¬ 
spired,  that  when  they  went  into  the  churches 
to  sing  “Te  Deums,”  they  about  as  often  got 
into  other  churches  as  their  own.  Somehow 
they  could  not  readily  tell  the  difference. 

And  I  dreamed  that  Jesus  often  came  down 
from  heaven  and  appeared  visibly  in  those 
churches,  and  sometimes  when  a  pastor  was 
sick  the  Saviour  would  come  and  take  his 
place  and  make  the  people’s  hearts  burn  with 
love.  And  I  dreamed  I  could  see  the  low 
places  of  the  square  mile  begin  to  rise,  till 
there  was  not  much  difference  between  Fifth 
Avenue  and  First  Avenue.  I  could  see  the 
dark  places  begin  to  shimmer  with  a  holy 
light,  and  the  sad  places  begin  to  sing ;  and 
as  the  anthem  rolled  across  the  island  and 
mingled  with  the  songs  out  of  the  doors  of 
great  churches,  1  noticed  into  the  rounded 
anthem  came  the  minor  chords  from  the 
East  Side,  that  made  the  music  sound  like 
the  songs  of  heaven. 

ABOUT  CHURCH  ERECTION. 

This  Board  has  rendered  the  Church  a  noble 
service  for  these  many  years.  Its  record  has 
before  now  been  indicated  by  star- points 
spread  upon  a  map  of  the  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  like  the  star  clusters  to  which  its 
thousand  spires  point,  these  indices  are  here 
and  there  massed,  the  chief  luminaries  of  the 
country  all  about  Considering  the  work  it  has 
done,  and  especially  the  work  it  has  in  hand 
at  the  present  time,  the  Board  of  Church 
Erection  may  hardly  be  classed  among  the 
small  Boards  of  the  Church.  It  has  several 
distinct  departments,  all  of  which  are  germane 
to  its  general  scope,  and  not  one  of  which  is 
unimportant.  We  note,  however,  that  the 
Presbytery  of  Westchester  has  included  it  in 
its  general  count — in  the  form  of  an  overture 
to  the  Assembly — against  the  separate  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  smaller  Boards.  This,  of  course, 
on  the  score  of  economy.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  economy.  We  approve 
of  economy.  We  all  do.  But  even  a  good 
thing  may  be  overdone  or  out  of  place. 
Something  is  to  be  said  for  effectiveness  as 
well.  What  the  Presbyterian  Church  seeks, 
even  more  than  the  saving  of  its  money,  is  the 
success  of  the  great  causes  for  which  it  stands. 
It  believes  in  churches,  in  missions,  in  schools* 
and  it  is  seeking  to  plant  these  in  all  places 
where  they  are  not,  in  the  most  permanent  and 
expeditious  form  possible.  The  aim  is  to  get 
there  and  stay,  the  precise  expense  being 
of  secondary  consideration  t  The  Church  has 
the  means,  and  will  not  haggle,  if  only  the 
work  is  done,  and  well  done,  with  due  regard 
to  economy,  of  course.  We  believe  this  is  the 
true  spirit  and  temper  of  things  in  our  great 
and  wealthy  Church.  The  overture  referred 
to  cites  figures  showing  the  expense  of  the , 


Freedmen’s  Board  at  over  eight  per  cent.  ;  Ed¬ 
ucation,  over  eleven  ;  Church  Erection,  nearly 
thirteen ;  College  Aid  and  Sabbath  schools 
each  twenty-two  and  one-half.  Some  hold 
that  Freedmen  and  Church  Erection  could  be 
consolidated  with  Home  Missions,  and  Edu¬ 
cation  with  the  College  Board,  and  expenses 
limited  to  a  certain  percentage.  We  however 
do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  proposed  changes,  but  only  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  work  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  way  of  trusts,  of  a  single  one  of 
the  Boards  it  is  proposed  to  consolidate  on 
the  score  of  economy.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  presentation  of  Church  Erection 
affairs  is  made  to  the  Churches,  and  not  as  a 
direct  answer  to  any  question  touching  that 
Board’s  economy  of  management.  Writing  of 
The  Scope  of  this  Board  and  its  Present 
Needs,”  the  Secretary,  Dr.  ErskineN.  White, 
says: 

With  a  view,  at  this  time,  when  business  is 
reviving,  of  increasing  the  interest  of  the 
Presbyteries  in  its  work,  the  Board  desires  to 
explain  more  in  detail  the  manifold  forms  into 
which,  from  the  single  conception  of  its  early 
days,  its  functions  have  gradually  developed, 
and  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  its  most 
pressing  needs. 

At  the  present  time  its  work  includes  the 
following  branches : 

1.  The  receipt  of  the  contributions  from  the 
churches  and  their  redistribution,  together 
with  the  surplus  income  from  other  sources, 
among  the  needy  churches.  This  originally, 
together  with  a  general  oversight,  was  the 
Board’s  sole  function ;  but  as  the  Church  has 
grown,  other  duties  have  been  assigned  to  it 
and  other  trusts  committed,  the  performance 
and  protection  of  which  would  involve  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  necessary  expense,  even  were  its 
earlier  duties  now  unnecessary  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  churches  arrested.  Thus 
there  are  now  in  addition : 

3.  The  care  of  a  Permanent  Fund  amounting 
to  $150,000,  from  the  income  of  which  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  administration  are  largely  met. 

3.  A  Loan  Fund  aggregating  nearly  $350,- 
000,  which,  distributed  among  the  churches, 
is  constantly  returning  in  regular  instalments 
with  accruing  interest,  to  be  again  annually 
distributed  in  like  manner  to  new  applicants. 

4.  A  Manse  Fund  which,  exclusive  of  actual 
grants,  has  reached  the  sum  of  $85,000. 
Nearly  $50,000  of  this  is  now  loaned  to  not 
less  than  300  churches,  from  which  instal¬ 
ments  are  constantly  coming  back,  to  be 
added  to  the  balance  available  for  new  loans. 
The  charge  of  these  two  loan  funds,  involving 
their  constant  return  and  redistribution, 
forms  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Board,  although  they  are  entirely 
independent  of  any  contributions  from  the 
churches. 

5.  The  care  and  frequent  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  mortgages,  now  exceeding  8,000, 
and  the  oversight  of  a  like  number  of  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  aggregating  $1,750  000,  all  of 
which  must  be  periodically  renewed  and  the 
premiums  thereupon  collected  from  the 
churches. 

6.  The  care  of  certain  life-interest  funds, 
amounting  now  to  about  $135,000,  which  must 
be  invested  and  protected  and  the  income 
thereupon  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  trust. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  above  distinct  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  wide  correspondence  in  regard 
to  proposed  organizations,  methods  of  build¬ 
ing,  architectural  designs,  and  the  general 
advancement  of  the  work  of  church  extension. 

Were  the  work  of  the  Board  now,  as  in  its 
early  days,  confined  simply  to  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  the  contributions  of  tbe 
churches  and  the  consequent  correspondence,  | 


the  expenses  of  the  administration  would,  of 
course,  be  much  less  than,  in  the  wide?y 
diversified  functions  of  the  Board,  is  now 
inevitable.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
these  additional  responsibilities  and  manifold 
duties  carry  with  them  an  enlargement  in 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  necessary  increase  in  expense. 

But  now,  as  of  old,  the  relation  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  tbe  churches  is  more  immedi¬ 
ately  to  that  original  department  of  the  work 
from  which  actual  grants  are  made  to  home 
missionary  oburobes.  This  department  was 
originally  wholly  dependent  upon  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  tbe  churches,  and  if,  owing  to  the 
generous  provisions  and  liberal  bequests  of 
early  friends,  the  Board  is  now  able,  from 
other  sources,  to  supplement  these  stated 
contributions  so  that  much  more  than  their 
entire  aggregate  is  annually  appropriated  for 
church  building,  it  still  remains  true  that 
upon  their  regularity  and  sufficiency  the  Board 
must  depend  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this,  its  most  important  and  interesting  de¬ 
partment. 

Thus  it  is  readily  evident  that  a  falling  off 
in  this  respect  cripples  the  Board  and  works 
distress  among  tbe  hundreds  of  congregations 
looking  each  year  confidently  for  the  accus¬ 
tomed  aid  in  building.  It  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  expense  involved  in  ad¬ 
ministering  this  department  is  not  materially 
affected  by  the  aggregate  amount  received. 
Tbe  number  of  such  contributions  remaining 
the  same,  however  small  the  aggregate,  the 
expense  cannot  be  much  reduced,  while  the 
larger  the  income  the  less  the  percentage 
required  for  such  purpose. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  this  department  to 
which  are  devoted  all  of  the  ordinary  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  churches  that  the  Board  finds 
itself  confronted  with  the  discouraging  fact 
that  the  support  from  the  churches,  instead 
of  increasing,  appears  to  be  weakening. 
Either  tbe  work  of  tbe  Board  is  not  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  great  body  of  tbe  churches,  many 
of  which  were  themselves  in  their  infancy 
aided  by  its  appropriations,  or  else  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  allow  iself  to  run  in  debt, 
has  given  rise  to  a  conviction  that  its  need  of 
money  is  not  great. 

Tbe  last  three  years  have  indeed  been 
marked  by  financial  depression,  and  doubt¬ 
less,  also,  tbe  needs  of  other  Boards,  from  no 
fault  of  their  own,  deeply  in  debt,  have  ap¬ 
pealed  more  insistently  to  the  sympathy  and 
resources  of  the  churches.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  it  is  simply  and 
only  because  the  character  of  its  work  is  such 
that  it  can,  under  pressure,  retrench  in  time 
to  escape  the  calamity,  that  this  Board  is  not 
also  in  debt.  But  such  retrenchment,  pru¬ 
dent  as  it  doubtless  is,  means  that  churches 
are  left  without  tbe  help  that  is  vital  to  their 
welfare. 

The  Board  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
present  to  the  Presbyeries  and  the  churches 
tbe  following  considerations : 

1.  This  Board  has  for  fifty  years  borne  its 
full  share  in  the  work  of  extending  and  build¬ 
ing  up  our  beloved  church.  During  that 
period  it  has  collected  and  disbursed  in 
aid  of  church  building  more  than  $8,000,000, 
and  thus  secured  to  our  body  more  than  five 
thousand  church  edifices,  of  sn  aggregate 
value  exceeding  $10,000,000. 

2.  As  tbe  church  is  constantly  growing,  the 
work  of  this  Board  has  never  been  more  im¬ 
portant  or  extended  than  to-day.  It  is  as 
true  now  as  ever  in  the  past  that  by  far  tbe 
larger  part  of  the  hundreds  of  churches  each 
year  organized,  cannot  secure  church  homes 
without  the  aid  extended  to  them  by  this 
Board,  and  also  that  such  edifices  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  life. 

8.  Unless  the  churches  are  willing  to  in¬ 
crease  their  contributions,  tbe  future  work  of 
the  Sard's  oldest  and  most  important  de¬ 
partment — that  which  provides  absolute  grants 
for  church  buildings— must  be  largely  curtailed, 
to  the  distress  and  danger  of  our  infant  con¬ 
gregations. 

4.  But  two  months  of  the  year  remain  to 
make  good  tbe  present  large  deficiency. 

Tbe  Board  is  confident  that  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  facts  should  be  known  and 
appreciated  to  insure  a  hearty  and  generous 
response. 
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The  Independent  refers  to  the  extraordinary 
meteor  which  frightened  the  people  of  Madrid 
a  fortnight  ago : 

In  this  case  a  huge  serolite,  the  size  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  computed,  passed  oyer 
Spain,  and  was  seen  from  different  cities  in 
full  daylight,  and  at  a  height  computed  at 
twenty  miles.  There  was  an  explosion  which 
frightened  every  one,  and  the  concussion  of 
which  did  damage  to  houses  in  the  city.  It  is 
the  largest  one  on  record,  and  was  possibly 
a  mile_  across.  It  came  near  enough  to  the 
earth  in  its  erratic  course,  flying  perhaps  at  a 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  second,  to  compress  the 
attenuated  air  before  it,  so  as  to  raise  the 
front  side  of  it  from  a  temperature  of  perhaps 
200  deg.  below  zero  to  a  white  heat,  and  to 
cause  huge  fragments  to  crack  from  it.  So 
far  as  yet  known,  none  of  these  fragments 
reached  the  earth,  and  the  entire  mass,  with 
its  immense  velocity,  passed  speedily  out  of 
the  sphere  of  the  earth’s  attraction.  Yet  a 
very  slight  difference  in  its  direction  or  in 
the  position  of  the  earth  would  have  brought 
it  to  the  ground,  with  what  result  it  is  easy 
to  imagine.  It  would  have,  of  course,  de¬ 
stroyed  everything  in  its  neighborhood,  would 
have  blotted  out  a  city  or  town  on  which  it 
might  have  fallen,  and  might  have  slightly 
affected  the  length  of  the  year.  One  or  two 
oases  are  known  in  which  a  small  meteorite 
has  fallen  upon  a  house  and  injured  it.  and 
yet  the  largest  meteorite  thus  far  known  only 
weighs  a  few  tons,  a  mere  nothing  compared 
with  this  of  Madrid.  We  know  that  invisible 
masses  of  matter  are  flying  through  space, 
some  of  them  aggregated  in  cometary  streams 
and  others  solitary.  Possibly  this  one  was 
the  head  of  a  comet.  It  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sents  the  extreme  magnitude,  for  there  are 
doubtless  dead  suns,  perhaps  as  large  as  our 
own,  which  have  lost  their  heat,  and  are, 
therefore,  invisible,  and  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  new  stars,  can  recover  their  beat  only  by 
being  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  attraction  of 
some  other  body.  There  is  always  a  possibility 
that  the  earth  and  our  sun  may  perish  in 
such  a  collision,  or  rather,  be  rejuvenated, 
and  once  more  from  a  condition  of  molten  or 
gaseous  heat  begin  the  round  of  condensation, 
cooling,  and  habitability. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  careful  sketch 
of  the  late  Rev.  Sanford  Hunt,  D.D. ,  Senior 
Publishing  Agent  of  the  great  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  He  was  successful  as  a  pastor  in 
Western  New  York,  but  his  aptitude  for  affairs 
naturally  made  him  the  choice  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  for  the  more  general  service  of  the 
Church,  and  after  serving  several  terms  as 
presiding  elder,  and  during  the  war  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  United  States  Christian  Com¬ 
mission  for  Western  New  York,  he  in  1879 
came  to  this  city  as  the  agent  of  the  “Book 
Concern,”  and  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Philips  became  Senior  Agent,  and  about  the 
same  time  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety.  He  held  these  two  offices  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  administering  the  responsible 
duties  with  distinguished  fidelity  and  success. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  Book  Concern, 
and  in  particular  the  erection  of  their  fine 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue  (next  below  the 
new  Presbyterian  Building),  are  largely  due 
to  his  business  foresight  and  energy.  The 
deceased  was  born  in  Eden,  Erie  County,  and 
our  contemporary  gives  this  succinct  record 
of  his  labors  os  a  pastor : 

His  immediate  ancestors  were  Methodists. 
He  entered  Allegheny  College  during  the 
Presidency  of  Homer  Clark,  D.  O. ,  and  was 
graduated  in  1847.  In  that  way  be  entered 
Oenesee  Conference,  and  filled  in  succession 
the  following  pastoral  posts :  1847,  Machias ; 
1^-49,  Ellioottville ;  1850,  Niagara  Falls; 

1851  52,  Royalton  ;  1858-54,  Rushford  ;  1855  56, 
Pekin ;  1857  58,  Buffalo,  (irace  Church ;  1859- 
60.  Buffalo,  St.  Mark’s  Church ;  1861-62.  Perry; 
1868,  Albion;  1864  65.  Niagara  District;  1866 
67,  Lockport;  1868  69,  Batavia;  1870  71, 
Buffalo,  Delaware-avenue ;  1872-74,  Niagara 
District ;  1875-78,  Buffalo  District.  In  all 
these  positions  he  commanded  respect,  won 
life-long  friends,  made  constant  additions  to 
the  church,  administered  wisely,  was  firm, 
yet  conciliatory,  and  became  the  confidential 
adviser  of  others. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  discusses  “The 
Value  of  Lent.”  It  regards  the  season  as  one 
of  true  spiritual  privilege : 

But  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  it,  our  use  of  it  must  be  right.  We 
cannot  recommend  ourselves  to  our  Ood  by 
merely  attending  a  series  of  services,  nor  can 
He  whose  are  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills 
be  advantaged  by  any  good  works  which  we 
offer  to  Him  by  way  of  sacrifice.  He  needs 
nothing  at  our  puny  hands,  and  without  faith 
it  is  impossible  to  please  Him.  We  may  as 
well,  therefor'e,  dismiss  from  our  minds  the 
idea  that  the  solemn  exercises  which  we 
take  part  in  at  this  season  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  will  in  any  way  add  to  on^  holiness  or 
our  acceptableness  in  His  sight.  Nor  will 
merely  binding  upon  ourselves  burdens  griev¬ 
ous  to  be  borne  add  much  to  our  spiritual  en 
lightenment  and  growth. 

Our  gracious  Father  calls  for  the  adoring 
worship  and  the  joyful  thanksgiving  of  His 
children,  and  just  so  far  as  our  hearts  go  out 
to  Him  with  praise  for  the  great  salvation 
freely  bestowed  upon  us  in  Christ,  will  our 
service  be  acceptable  and  pleasing  in  God’s 
sight.  The  faith  which  simply  clings  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  in 
thus  exalting  the  Son  of  His  love,  we  are  do¬ 
ing  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  any 
attei^t  to  promote  Hie  glory.  With  Him 
the  Father  is  well  pleased,  and  as  we  ever 
present  the  Saviour  as  our  only  hoi^  and 
plead  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  merits,  we 
are  honoring  God.  That  is  true  and  real  con¬ 
secration,  as  under  the  Levitical  institution 
the  priest  sought  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
with  bis  hands  full,  presenting  those  offer¬ 
ings  which  were  typical  of  the  merits  of  Jesus. 

From  such  an  appreciation  of  the  fullness 
and  completeness  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  us 
springs  every  good  work,  and  it  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  so  frequently  presented  at  this  season 
to  go  into  His  gates  with  thanksgiving  which 
makes  the  Lenten  season  one  of  rich  spiritual 
blessing  to  all  who  thus  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  every  season  of 
repeated  or  protracted  meetings,  and  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  any  of  them  can  be  made  to 
yield  the  blessings  we  all  so  sadly  need. 


The  Free  Church  Monthly,  edited  by  Dr. 
N.  L  Walker  and  published  by  Thomas  Nel¬ 
son  and  Sons  (London  and  Edinburgh),  begins 
its  February  number  with  a  paper  by  Dr. 
James  Stalker  of  Glasgow,  his  congenial 
theme,  “The  Scottish  Home.”  We  quote  a 
paragraph  or  two : 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  Life  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Cairns,  given  to  the  world  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacEwen,  add  another  to 
a  series  of  Scottish  domestic  interiors  with 
which  literature  has  recently  been  enriched. 
The  most  brilliantly  written  of  them  all  is 
the  first  two  chapters  of  the  autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  Dr.  John  Paton  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  most  renowned  is  Thomas  Carlyle’s, 
memoir  of  his  father,  forming  the  first 
chapter  of  the  posthumous  work  entitled 
Reminiscences.  If  anyone  wishes  to  under¬ 
stand  Scotland,  let  him  read  these  accounts 
together  of  the  homes  in  which  three  famous 
Scotsmen  were  born  and  brought  up.  All 
were  typical  Scottish  homes,  and  anyone  who 
will  acquaint  himself  with  them  will  learn 
what  are  the  true  sources  of  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  elements  of  Scottish  life. 

In  all  three  the  parents  belonged  to  those 
sections  of  the  Scottish  Church  noted  for  in 
dependence  of  ^irit.  The  Carlyle  and  Carina 
parents  were  Burghers,  the  Patons  Camer- 
onians.  In  both  the  Paton  and  Cairns  anoes 
try  there  was  a  covenanting  strain,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  which  bad  descended  as  a  proud  posses 
sion.  The  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  of  Scots¬ 
men  are  all  explained  by  a  certain  class  of 
writers  as  fruits  of  the  national  “doumess”  or 
“thrawnness” :  a  Scotsman’s  best  reason, 
they  say,  for  doing  anything  in  a  certain  way 
is  that  it  spites  some  one  who  is  doing  it  in  a 
different  way.  Such  judgments  are  interest 
ing — at  least  to  this  extent,  that  they  show 
how  far  those  by  whom  they  are  pronounced 
have  been  able  to  see  into  the  meaning  of  the 
solemn  acts  of  a  nation’s  history.  It  may  be 
that  the  things  which  the  Covenanting  Scot 
refused  to  do  were  sometimes  things  indiffer¬ 
ent,  the  doing  of  which  would  have  done 
him  no  barm.  But  those  who  attempted  to 
thrust  these  things  on  him  did  not  consider 
them  indifferen ;  they  regarded  them  as 
of  divine  authority,  and  expected  him  to 
receive  them  as  such.  Was  he  not  right. 


then,  in  rejecting  them — in  heaving  into  the 
Seine  the  “pehted  bred”  of  a  Romish  image, 
and  even  shutting  the  mouth  of  an  amiable 
dean  by  a  method  more  forcible  than  politet 
The  godly  Scot  believed  that  he  heard  the 
direct  voice  of  God  prescribing  his  duty  in 
the  Word,  and  to  this  he  bad  to  be  loyal  at 
his  peril.  It  was  this  which  made  him  so 
unmanageable  either  by  courtier  bishops  or 
persecuting  moss-troopers.  But  it  at  the  same 
time  overshadowed  his  life  with  a  great  awe 
and  pressed  him  down  with  a  great  humility ; 
it  invested  him  with  dignity,  as  a  son  of  God 
bolding  direct  intercourse  with  his  Father  in 
heaven ;  and  it  made  him  a  man,  for  having 
received  hie  orders  from  heaven,  he  could 
take  contrary  orders  from  none  else ;  he  feared 
God,  but  feaied  no  mortal.  Thus  was  de¬ 
veloped  what  Burns  calls  “the  stalk  of  carl- 
hemp  in  man,”  that  is  to  say,  the  pith  of  an 
independent  character. 


The  Examiner  notes  the  February  prevalence 
of  college  banquets  in  Washington  : 

Either  by  accident  or  by  design,  there  were 
five  college  banquets  in  Washington  on  the 
evenings  of  February  5th  and  6tb,  to  wit, 
Harmilton  and  Dartmouth  on  Tuesday,  Har¬ 
vard,  Princeton,  and  Bowdoin  on  Wednesday. 
The  Hamilton  dinner  was  presided  over  by 
Senator  Hawley  of  Connecticut ;  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  by  Hon.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  with 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White  as  chief  guest ;  the 
feature  of  the  Harvard  function  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  President  Eliot ;  President  Patton 
honored  the  Princeton  dinner ;  and  Senator 
Frye  stood  up  for  Bowdoin.  On  Wednesday 
evening  a  charming  feature  was  an  inter¬ 
change  of  greetings  between  the  diners,  each 
one  sending  delegates  to  carry  good  cheer  to 
the  other  two.  This  was  easy,  inasmuch  as 
Princeton  and  Bowdoin  were  in  the  same 
hotel,  and  the  Harvard  people  were  only  a 
block  away.  President  Eliot  emphasized  the 
idea  that  Harvard  was  noted  for  the  great 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  alumni.  The 
Bowdoin  orator  challenged  us  to  produce  six 
greater  names  than  those  of  Fessenden, 
Pierce,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Prentiss,  and 
Hale.  President  Patton  announced  that  you 
may  say  Princeton  College  until  June;  after 
that  you  must  speak  of  the  University  of 
Princeton.  Reading  over  the  names  of  the 
men  in  public  life  who  gathered  round  these 
tables,  I  was  greatly  cheered,  I  assure  you. 
Senator  Frye  facetiously  thanked  the  Bowdoin 
alumni  that  he  could  get  away  from  Demo¬ 
crats,  Republicans,  Populists,  and  Tillman. 
I  mean  that  many  States  and  many  Con¬ 
gressional  districts  honor  themselves  by  their 
delegates  who  live  at  the  capital.  They  can 
say,  “If  you  want  to  see  us,  look  around 
you.”  The  Princeton  folks  had  a  delightful 
shaking  up  over  changing  the  college  colors. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  has  these  para¬ 
graphs  bearing  on  the  Church’s  great  task  in 
the  world : 

A  Michigan  pastor  of  forty  years’  experience 
says  that  the  meagreness  of  gifts  to  missions 
is  owing  not  so  much  to  want  of  liberality  as 
to  lack  of  information,  not  so  much  to  stingi¬ 
ness  as  to  ignorance.  And  this  is  due  to  the 
course  of  the  pastors.  Some  ministers  know 
little  about  missions  themselves ;  others  who 
know  more,  urge  the  plea  of  poverty,  bolding 
that  what  is  given  to  missions  is  just  so  much 
taken  from  their  own  stipend  or  from  what  is 
needed  at  home ;  others  still  are  afraid  to 
urge  the  duty  of  giving.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  overdo  the  matter,  urg¬ 
ing  the  duty  without  giving  the  requisite  in¬ 
formation,  or  succeeding  by  a  machine-like 
pressure,  in  consequence  of  which  the  giving 
ceases  when  the  importunity  ceases. 

The  true  way  is  to  furnish  often  and  regu¬ 
larly  the  facte  about  missions,  which  it  is 
easy  to  do,  since  the  literature  is  so  abundant 
and  varied  and  cheap,  if  the  minister  will 
only  give  the  time  and  pains  requisite  to  make 
the  service  instructive  and  interesting.  And 
he  is  to  frame  his  public  prayers  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  Church  is  a  missionary  institu¬ 
tion  by  its  very  nature,  and  therefore  the 
great  enterprise  of  winning  the  whole  world 
for  God  is  never  to  be  omitted  or  slighted. 
A  people  thus  treated  will  not  need  soliciting 
committees,  but  emulate  those  of  old  who 
prayed  Paul  with  much  entreaty  that  he 
would  receive  their  gifts. 
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TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  8,  1896. 


THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

Matthew  vi.  118. 

Having  shown  that  righteousness  is  a  mat¬ 
ter,  not  of  external  obedience,  but  of  the 
heart,  and  having  illustrated  this  truth  from 
the  Mosaic  Law,  our  Lord  now  carries  His 
teachings  a  step  farther.  A  large  number  of 
those  before  Him  were  not  inclined  to  break 
the  law ;  they  had  no  temptation  to  kill  any¬ 
one,  they  would  not  dream  of  breaking  an 
oath,  they  lived  purely  and  honestly.  In  a 
state  of  society  like  that  of  Palestine  in 
Christ’s  day,  or  like  our  own  at  the  present 
day,  it  may  be  said  to  be  unfashionable  to 
commit  gross  crimes,  and  well  brought-up 
and  well  disposed  people,  though  not  at  all 
religious,  are  not  often  even  tempted  to  such 
sins.  There  were  very  many  in  Israel  who 
could  honestly  say  with  the  young  ruler  of 
Perea,  “All  these  [commandments]  have  I 
kept  from  my  youth  up.”  But  there  are 
temptations  all  the  more  difBoult  to  resist, 
because  they  are  subtle,  because  they  appear 
to  appeal  to  that  in  us  which  is  best  and  high¬ 
est.  These  temptations  come  in  the  very  way 
of  our  religious  practices— our  “righteous¬ 
ness,”  as  our  Lord  calls  it  in  the  first  verse 
of  our  lesson  (Revised  Version).  The  word 
righteousness  was,  perhaps,  used  by  the  Jews 
as  an  equivalent  for  alms  (so  Bishop  Light- 
foot  thinks),  but  in  this  verse  it  certainly 
covers  the  three  religious  practices  of  which 
Jesus  goes  on  to  speak,  alms,  prayer,  and 
fasting.  The  word  “alms”  in  verse  2  is  a 
different  word  in  the  Greek  from  that  so  trans¬ 
lated  in  verse  1  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

Now  the  temptation  to  do  righteousness  be¬ 
fore  men  is  a  very  subtle  one,  because  it 
grows  out  of  the  very  best  emotions  of  which 
we  are  capable.  That  is  a  legitimate  satis¬ 
faction,  even  joy,  which  the  good  man  feels 
in  the  praise  of  men,  in  the  approbation  of 
those  he  loves  or  respects.  And  it  is  so  very 
like  the  holy  joy  which  warms  his  heart  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  Heavenly  Father’s 
approbation,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
man  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  clear  thinking 
should  confound  the  two.  It  is  not  indeed 
necessary  to  have  a  trained  mind,  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  fine  distinctions,  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  the  two;  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  live  much  in  the  higher  realm  of  spir¬ 
itual  communion,  and  that,  alas,  is  what  we 
too  seldom  do. 

What  our  Lord  taught  was  that  the  true 
“righteousness”  of  such  acts  lies  not  in  the 
alms,  or  the  prayer,  or  the  fasting,  but  in 
the  heart.  Here,  as  in  His  teachings  about 
the  Liw,  He  was  giving  no  “new  command¬ 
ment.”  (His  “new  commandment”  was  not 
given  until  the  night  before  He  died,  when 
His  whole  life  lay  before  His  disciples  as  an 
object  lesson.)  .  Prophets  and  Psalmists  had 
taught  this  truth  (1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  Psa.  xxiv. 
4,  li.  10,  cxxxix.  28;  Jer.  xxxi.  38),  but  Jesus 


brought  out  all  its  inner  meaning,  developed 
it,  “fullfiled”  it,  just  as  He  had  already  done 
with  the  Moral  Law. 

We  are  not  necessarily  to  suppose  that  the 
Pharisees  actually  sounded  a  trumpet  before 
them  when  they  did  alms;  it  may  have  been 
simply  a  proverbial  expression  like  our  “put 
it  in  the  newspapers,”  or  the  German  “hang 
it  on  the  big  bell,”  referring  to  people  who  do 
their  charities  in  an  ostentatious  way.  It  is 
only  by  degrees  that  a  good  man,  comes  to  this 
point.  First  he  bestows  alms, from  an  impulse 
of  sympathy  or  a  sense  of  duty,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  and  his  reward  comes  unsought,  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  pleased  God.  But 
a  friend  hears  of  his  good  deed  and  expresses 
approbation ;  it  becomes  known  that  this  man 
is  very  generous,  and  the  applause  of  society 
comes  to  his  ears ;  it  is  so  pleasant,  that  be¬ 
fore  he  knows  it,  he  is  doing  his  charities  in 
a  way  to  secure,  perhaps  to  provoke  applause, 
and  before  he  is  aware,  the  applause  so  fills 
his  ears  that  the  still,  small  voice  of  divine 
approval  is  overpowered ;  nay,  it  ceases,  for 
the  alms  no  longer  win  that  approval,  being, 
indeed,  done  to  be  seen  of  men.  The  alms- 
giver  has  his  reward,  but  it  is  not  that  of  the 
“Father  whioh  seeth  in  secret.”  Well  might 
our  Lord  say  “Take  heed”  against  a  tempta¬ 
tion  so  insidious  and  so  disastrous ;  it  is  in¬ 
deed  hardly  safe  for  one  hand  to  know  what 
the  other  does,  lest  it  prove  the  first  step  on 
the  down-hill  road. 

So  with  prayer.  There  was  not  in  our 
Lord’s  time,  nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the 
East,  the  same  reserve  in  prayer  which  with 
us  springs  often  quite  as  much  from  self-oon- 
soiousnesB  as  from  any  nobler  feeling.  People 
in  the  East  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  pray  where  they  happen  to  be 
when  the  hour  for  prayer  comes.  But  the 
Pharisees  and  Pharisaioally-minded  people  so 
timed  their  goings  out  and  comings  in  that 
the  hour  for  prayer  surprised  them  on  the 
street  corners  and  in  public  places,  and  thus 
their  punctilious  observance  of  the  hour  was 
seen  of  all  men,  and  a  reputation  of  superior 
sanctity  became  theirs.  This,  also,  was  an 
insidious  temptation,  appealing  to  the  noblest 
impulses ;  to  guard  against  it,  it  was  best  to 
take  pains  to  be  at  home  when  the  hour  for 
prayer  oame,  and  even  then  to  go  into  “the 
inner  room”  where  privacy  would  be  more 
easily  secured,  and  there  offer  prayer  to  Him 
who  alone  can  see  the  supplicant  in  that  secret 
place. 

There  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
in  our  crowded  cities  to-day  who  have  no 
“inner  room”  and  no  place  for  private  prayer. 
Happily  the  custom  of  keeping  city  churches 
open  all  day  long  has  begun  to  prevail  in  at 
least  one  denomination  beside  the  Roman 
Catholic,  offering  a  refuge  where,  if  not  in 
solitude,  yet  in  sacred  quiet,  those  who  live 
in  tenement  houses  and  apartments  may  offer 
up  their  prayers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
own  churches  in  cities  and  industrial  towns 
will  soon  follow  this  example,  which  would 
well  supplement  friendly  and  pastoral  visiting 
and  serve  to  nourish  the  spiritual  life  of  those 
who  work  hard  and  live  without  luxury. 

“Vain  repetitions”  in  prayer  are  perhaps  not 
such  a  snare  to  people  of  this  day  as  to  those 
in  our  Lord’s  time,  yet  there  are  still  very 
many  who  treat  prayer  as  a  sort  of  incanta¬ 
tion,  a  propitiation  of  an  adverse  power. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  repetition  of  the 
words,  in  much  speaking,  says  our  Lord. 
Our  Father  in  heaven  is  not  ill-disposed 
toward  us;  He  knows  beforehand  all  our 
wants.  Only  when  the  heart  desires  to  speak 
with  Him  is  there  real  prayer. 

The  model  of  prayer  which  our  Saviour  gave 
us  was  not  given  as  a  form,  but  as  a  model : 
*  After  this  manner,  pray  ye.”  It  does  so  per¬ 


fectly  and  comprehensively  express  the  desires 
of  the  heart  that  instinctively  all  Christendom 
has  adopted  it  as  its  prayer;  but  what  a 
travesty  of  our  Lord’s  teachings  to  use  it  in 
the  very  way  He  bade  us  not  to  pray :  as  a 
mere  form.  The  very  depths  of  our  hearts 
ought  to  be  stirred  every  time  we  say  these 
words. 

It  is  singular  that  with  this  model  always 
before  us,  we  so  generally  understand  prayer 
as  simply  asking  for  what  we  want.  “Answer 
to  prayer”  has  oome  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  Christians  almost  a  synonym  for 
getting  something  that  could  have  been  hoped 
for  by  no  other  means.  In  the  last  extremity 
of  poverty  or  desire  for  some  temporal  good, 
we  pray  for  something.  That  it  so  often  does 
come  at  our  request  is  an  evidence  of  the 
wonderful  patienoe  of  our  God,  who  would 
thus  lead  us  to  long  for  better  things  and  go 
to  Him  for  them  in  the  same  confidence.  Ex¬ 
perience  meetings,  tracts,  religious  papers, 
give  hundreds  of  testimonies  to  “answered 
prayer”  of  this  sort,  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  raise 
prayer  little  above  the  act  of  those  who  sac¬ 
rifice  unto  their  net  and  bum  incense  unto 
their  drag  (Hah.  i.  16)  as  the  means  by  which 
they  secure  good  things. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  has  just  one  petition  for 
temporal  blessing,  and  to  that  only  for  the 
bare  necessity  of  life,  daily  bread.  It  begins 
with  the  supreme  confession,  the  supreme  ap¬ 
peal,  “Our  Father.”  As  has  well  been  said 
by  Bishop  Carpenter,  “All  theology  lies  in  this 
utterance,  and  all  religion  and  all  philan¬ 
thropy  also,  ”  for  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  relations,  earthly  and  heavenly. 
Then  follow  three  petitions  embraced  in  one 
^  by  the  final  clause.  This  is  what  is  meant : 

“  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  1 

Thy  kinxdom  come  >  On  earth  as  In  Heaven.” 

Thy  will  be  done  ) 

The  prayer  is  that  here  on  earth  God’s  name 
may  be  hallowed  as  it  is  in  heaven,  that  here 
on  earth  His  kingdom  may  be  precisely  of  the 
nature  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  ;  that  her^  on 
earth  His  will  may  be  done  as  fully  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven. 

Between  these  three  petitions  in  one,  whioh 
look  toward  God  and  His  will,  and  the  last 
three,  whioh  are  for  that  spiritual  fitness  by 
which  we  may  become  partakers  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  first  three,  comes  the  one  request 
for  temporal  things,  the  food  convenient  for 
us  (Prov.  XXX.  8),  the  “all  things”  whioh  are 
truly  matters  of  need,  without  whioh  we  can¬ 
not  do  the  work  for  whioh  we  are  put  into  the 
world.  How  can  anyone  say  the  Lord’s  prayer 
who  desires  only  to  be  rich,  whose  life  is  chiefly 
spent  in  acquiring  temporal  things t 

Forgive  us  our  debts,  the  obedience  we  owe 
and  have  failed  to  give.  This  must  be  the 
continual  prayer  of  the  perfect  (v.  48),  of 
him  whose  will  is  conformed  to  the  will  of 
God.  having  not  yet  found  “bow  to  perform.” 
He  alone  can  pray,  “as  we  forgive  our  debt¬ 
ors,”  for  only  the  man  of  perfect  heart  does 
so  perfectly  forgive  those  who  have  sinned 
against  him  as  to  dare  make  this  a  standard 
of  his  desire  for  forgiveness. 

The  petition  against  temptation  is  not 
against  the  testing  of  which  St.  James  speaks 
(i.  18,  14),  but  against  those  sins  whioh  we 
are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome,  which 
we  may,  perhaps,  grow  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
come  by  the  testing.  Therefore  the  petition, 
“deliver  us  from  the  evil,”  is  joined  with  it. 
“In  all  time  of  our  tribulation,  in  all  time  of 
our  prosperity,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us,” 
for  in  all  the  temptation,  the  trying  is  very 
sore,  and  only  through  God’s  grace  may  we 
hope  for  victory. 

The  doxology  is  omitted  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  was  said  by 
the  hearers  of  Jesus  at  the  close  of  the 
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prayer,  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  usual 
formula  of  response  to  prayer  in  the  synagogue 
worship. 

The  Lord’s  teachings  as  to  fasting  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  to  alms-giving  and  prayer. 
Fasting,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  of  the 
heart.  There  is  a  reward  for  those  who  pose 
as  saints;  it  is  in  the  approbation  of  meo. 
But  these  lose  that  exquisite  bHss,  that  su¬ 
preme  reward,  which  those  who  fast  in  heart 
find  in  the  Father's  smile  of  approbation  and 
sympathy. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Thus  Love  to  One’s  Neighbob. 

Luke  X.  25-87. 

Golden  Text. — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  strength  and  with  all 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. — Luke 
X.  27. 

Between  this  and  last  week’s  International 
Lesson  several  months  have  elapsed.  That 
oooured  in  the  late  spring  or  summer ;  Jesus 
was  on  His  way  northward,  to  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration.  After  the  Transfiguration 
Jesus  returned  to  Capernaum,  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the 
autumn  returned  to  Galilee  for  a  farewell 
visit,  and  having  sent  seventy  of  His  disciples 
before  Him  by  two  and  two  into  Perea,  the 
eastern  district  of  Palestine,  followed  them 
thither,  and  spent  several  months  among  them 
preaching  and  teaching.  Many  of  Hie  most 
beautiful  parables  were  spoken  here.  It  was 
now  drawing  on  toward  winter,  for  shortly 
after  He  went  up  to  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica¬ 
tion  in  December.  Possibly  He  was  on  His 
way  thither  when  this  parable  was  spoken. 

The  "lawyer”  was  a  student  and  interpreter 
of  the  Jewish  law,  written  and  oral,  not  an 
attorney  or  practitioner  at  the  Bar.  The  word 
"tempted”  means  tested.  It  was  the  custom 
for  the  rabbis  to  test  one  another’s  learning 
by  bard  questions,  just  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
tested  Solomon  and  Solomon  and  Hiram  of 
Tyre  tested  one  another.  The  lawyer  may 
have  bad  no  other  desire  than  an  interesting 
contest  of  wit.  What,  he  asked,  was  the  view 
of  this  rival  teacher  as  to  the  requirements 
of  him  who  would  inherit  eternal  life? 

In  true  rabbinical  fashion  Jesus  answered 
him  by  a  question.  The  answer  (vs.  27) 
showed  that  this  lawyer  understood  not  only 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  law.  There 
was  no  irony  in  Jesus’  reply  (vs.  28).  If 
eternal  life  were  to  be  won  by  good  works,  it 
must  be  by  good  works  done  in  this  spirit  of 
love. 

Still  testing,  not  carping,  the  lawyer  asked 
the  question  of  verse  29.  This  Jesus  answered 
by  His  own  method  of  parable. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  steep 
and  rooky  and  infested  by  robbers  now  as 
then.  The  story  was  perfectly  natural  in  its 
setting.  The  priest  and  Levite,  men  whose 
business  was  the  practice  of  religion,  did  not 
find  that  to  help  a  wounded  man  at  some 
personal  risk  came  within  the  sphere  of  their 
religious  duties;  the  Samaritan,  member  of 
a  hated  and  despised  race,  did.  There  is 
nothing  needing  explanation  in  the  story, 
except  to  say  that  a  penny  was  the  ordinary 
wage  of  a  day’s  labor  (Matt.  xx.  2),  its  pur¬ 
chasing  value  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  of  our 
money 

The  lawyer’s  answer  to  Jesus’  question  (vss. 
86,  87)  shows  that  be  had  gained  the  very 
light  that  Jesus  wished  to  give  him.  He  saw 
that  love,  the  spirit  of  service,  is  the  basis  of 
human  relations:  that  the  true  question  of 
him  who  would  inherit  eternal  life  is  not, 
Who  is  my  neighbor?  but.  Whose  neighbor  am 
It  The  child  of  the  kingdom  is  always  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  opportunities  of  service,  and  be 
transforms  all  duty  into  privilege. 
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She  came  into  the  Mother’s  Meeting  last 
week,  "the  funny  little  old  woman,”  as  some 
of  her  neighbors  called  her.  "I  can’t  sew  a 
stitch,”  she  said,  as  she  held  up  her  bent  and 
gnarled  fingers,  the  result  of  a  life  of  bard 
scrubbings  and  lubbings.  "But  I’ve  been 
sick,  so  sick  that  I  thought  I’d  never  get  no 
better,  but  God  is  good  and  He  raised  me  up 
again.  I  heard  what  good  times  you  had  over 
here,  and  I  thought  you  might  not  begrudge 
an  old  body  a  seat  to  sit  with  you  and  listen 
to  the  reading ;  they  tell  me  there’re  first- 
rate  stories,  and  it  will  sort  of  chirk  me  up  a 
bit  to  just  sit  and  listen.  ” 

We  gave  the  poor  old  soul  a  warm  welcome 
by  drawing  up  the  large  rocking-chair,  the 
seat  of  honor,  and  letting  her  put  her  feet  up 
to  the  register  to  get  warm.  We  thought  of 
the  old  woman  who  was  so  delighted  when 
she  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  and  ex 
claimed,  "Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  enough  of 
anything  for  once  in  my  life.  ” 

The  wrinkled,  weather-beaten  face  broke 
out  in  smiles  as  if  the  sunshine  had  come  out 
after  a  cold  northeaster.  And  when  the  read¬ 
ing  was  over  and  we  eat  beside  her  while  she 
drank  her  cup  of  tea  and  ate  her  cake,  she 
told  us  more  about  herself.  There  was  not 
a  bit  of  the  whining  one  in  her  voice  nor  a 
word  of  complaint  in  her  recital.  All  she 
wished  for  was  to  get  strong  enough  to  do  a 
day’s  work  again  to  keep  her  rent  paid  up. 

"You  think  I’m  awful  old,  but  I  aint  near 
as  old  as  I  look.  You  see  I’ve  worked  hard 
all  my  life,”  but  straightening  herself  up  as 
well  as  she  could,  considering  her  rheumatic 
twinges,  she  added:  "I  could  do  a  day’s  work 
as  well  as  ever  I  could  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
weak  way  I  am  from  the  long  sickness.  I 
don’t  have  much  appetite,  and  I  can  get 
along  without  much  to  eat,  and  a  very  little 
will  do  me,  but  the  money  for  the  rent  both¬ 
ers  me.  I  lie  awake  nights  twisting  and 
turning  to  find  out  how  I’ll  pay  the  rent  for 
that  little  room.  I  like  my  own  place.  I’ve 
earned  my  living  as  long  as  I’ve  lived,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  be  charity  and  have  to  go  to 
an  institution.  I  like  my  own  place  for  my¬ 
self.” 

"Had  she  children?” 

"Oh,  yes,”  with  a  smile  and  a  look  of  tri¬ 
umph  on  her  face,  "I’ve  been  the  mother  of 
thirteen  children.  ” 

"And  where  are  they  now  and  why  don’t 
they  help  you  ?” 

"Eight  of  ’em  are  under  the  ground;  they 
can’t  come  out  of  it  to  help  me,  and  the 
others  are  married.  You  know  what  obil 
dren  are  when  they’re  married.  They  have 
all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  their  own 
families.  They  live  down  in  Abington,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  ” 

"A  veritable  Betty  Higden,”  we  said.  She 
would  keep  the  money  sewed  up  in  her  under 
garment  to  pay  for  her  burial  rather  than  to 
lie  in  the  Potter’s  Field.  Independent,  brave 
old  soul  I 

As  the  visiting  nurse  came  in,  she  looked 
up  with  her  face  beaming  with  smiles,  and 
pointing  her  finger,  said:  "There  she  is,  the 
dear,  good  woman,  bless  her  heart,  and  God 
bless  her,  who  came  to  my  room  when  I 
was  sick  and  brought  me  warm  comforts  and 
something  to  nourish  me  1” 


There  is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  old 
age,  with  its  infirmities,  suffering  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  especially  when  faithful 
work  has  been  done  as  long  as  the  patient 
soul  had  been  able  to  do  it.  It  is  such  as 
these  that  the  "Tenement  House  Chapter”  is 
trying  to  help  and  comfort  in  its  great  mis¬ 
sion.  Mothers  come  to  us  and  tell  us  the 
afternoon  with  us  is  the  one  bit  of  sunshine 
in  their  lives,  and  children  whose  homes  are 
wretched  and  unattractive,  come  to  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  have  hours  of  pleasuring,  as 
well  as  learning,  that  is  a  boon  of  inestimable 
value  to  them.  And  the  sick  ones  who  have 
no  comforts  are  cared  for  and  made  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  Discouraged  ones  are 
cheered.  Oh,  bow  those  poor  people  love 
that  Chapter  House  and  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters  who  minister  to  them  1 

Gbtistian 

_ Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Heroes  of  Missions. 

Mar. 2.  Teaching.  Acts 5: 17-29. 

8.  Preaching.  Acts  13:88  52. 

4.  Fighting.  1  Timothy  1 : 12-20. 

6.  Endnring.  Romans  8 : 31-89. 

6.  Forgiving.  1  Corinthians  4:9-18. 

7.  Conquering.  Acts  8:26-40. 

8.  Topic— Heroes  of  missions.  2  Corinthians  11: 

SS-iS.  (Let  each  Endeavorer  give  an  instance 
of  missionary  heroism.) 

The  lesson  of  to-day  presents  to  us  the  trials 
and  sufferings  of  the  hero  of  missions,  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  specially  called 
by  Christ  himself  to  bis  mission.  We  are  so 
accustomed  to  read  of  his  life  and  work  in 
fragments  of  verses  and  chapters,  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  it  unless  we  study  it  in 
its  connection  and  as  a  whole.  Not  until  any 
life  is  ended  and  its  fruits  appear  can  we 
really  know  it.  The  full  beauty  and  glory  of 
the  landscape  is  seen  only  from  the  mountain 
top.  Let  us  take  Saint  Paul  for  our  hero. 

He  was  a  Jew,  born  about  A.D.  2,  in  Tar¬ 
sus  of  Cilicia,  a  city  famous  for  its  Greek 
schools  and  culture,  and  a  Roman  free  city, 
so  that  Saint  Paul  was  born  a  Roman  citizen. 
While  be  was  brought  up  most  strictly  after 
the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  a  Pharisee,  yet 
be  must  have  bad  much  to  do  with  Greek 
youths,  and  possibly  attended  the  same 
schools,  and  disputed  with  them  concerning 
religious  matters.  Later  he  was  sent  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  became  a  famous  student  in  the 
school  of  the  distinguished  teacher  Gamaliel. 
As  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  he  learned  a 
trade,  which  was  that  of  tent  maker.  There 
is  a  strong  probability  that  he  became  early 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the  great  council 
of  the  Jews,  although  there  is  no  hint  that 
he  was  in  Jerusalem  during  the  ministry  of 
Christ.  But  soon  after  His  death  we  find 
Paul  disputing  with  Stephen,  who  was  also  a 
Grecian  Jew,  concerning  Jesus’  claim  to  the 
Messiabship,  and  be  seemed  to  have  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  for  this  reason  to  have  been 
all  the  more  provoked.  We  find  him  the  leader 
in  Stephen’s  martyrdom,  and  the  proto¬ 
martyr’s  triumphant  faith  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him,  for  Stephen’s 
prayer  was  answered  in  Paul’s  final  conversion. 

Notwithstanding  Paul’s  firm  hatred  against 
the  disciples  of  Christ,  be  seems  to  have  been 
troubled  in  conscience,  and  when  be  was 
arrested  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  he  yielded 
at  once  to  the  voice  of  Christ  and  asked, 
"What  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?”  His  con¬ 
version  was  thorough  and  lasting.  The  light 
which  shone  on  and  blinded  him  for  a  season 
seems  to  have  left  him  with  a  trouble  of  his 
sight,  which  ever  reminded  him  of  his  former 
life  and  kept  him  bumble  in  the  midst  of  bis 
triumphs  and  faithful  and  devoted  unto  death 
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to  Him  who  died  for  bis  sins.  Henceforth 
for  him  to  live  was  to  serve  Christ  alone. 

He  was  chosen  because  of  his  peculiar  prep¬ 
aration  and  fitness  to  bear  Christ’s  name  be¬ 
fore  the  Gentiles  and  kings  and  the  children 
of  Israel.  The  personal  revelation  which  was 
given  him  of  Christ  at  this  time  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  revelations,  so  that  be  had 
the  requisite  qualifications  of  an  Apostle  in 
that  he  had  seen  Christ,  and  this  authority  he 
asserts  frequently  in  his  epistles. 

Although  specially  qualified  by  his  training 
and  scholarship  and  ability  to  preach  Jesus 
as  the  Christ  of  the  prophets,  yet  he  goes  at 
once  into  Arabia  for  meditation  and  further 
preparation,  preaching  there,  doubtless,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  He  returns  to  Damascus 
and  preaches  Jesus,  the  Christ,  where  once  be 
would  have  destroyed  His  disciples.  As  the 
Jews  there  now  sought  bis  life,  he  escapes 
and  goes  to  Jerusalem  to  confer  with  Peter 
and  the  other  brethren,  who  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  former  leader  in  persecution 
is  a  disciple.  Barnabas  believes  in  him  and 
opens  the  way  for  him  to  preach,  which  he 
does  boldly.  At  this  time  be  had  a  vision  of 
Christ  in  the  temple,  in  which  he  is  bidden  to 
depart  and  go  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  Grecian  Jews,  whom  once  he  led,  now 
seek  to  kill  him,  and  he  flees  to  Tarsus.  With 
this  his  center  he  for  six  years  carries  on  his 
mission  alone,  making, probably.frequent  tours 
into  parts  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  When  at  length 
a  leader  is  needed  to  assist  the  brethren 
in  Antioch,  the  new  center  of  Christianity, 
Barnabas  seeks  out  Paul  and  calls  him  to  his 
help,  and  they  spend  a  year  preaching  in  that 
city.  He  goes  to  Jerusalem  the  second  time, 
to  carry  relief  to  the  brethren  suffering  from 
a  famine. 

Now  he  begins  bis  first  missionary  tour 
(A.D.  48),  and  goes  to  Cyprus,  where  Sergius 
Paulus,  the  pro-consul,  is  converted,  and 
about  this  time  Saul  begins  to  be  called  Paul. 
Then  he  preaches  the  first  sermon  of  which 
we  have  a  report,  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  and 
being  rejected  of  the  Jews,  turns  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  Here  he  has  much  success,  but  the 
Jews  stir  up  a  persecution  against  him,  and 
he  goes  to  Iconium.  Threatened  with  perse¬ 
cution  by  stoning  here  also,  be  flees  to  the 
cities  of  Lycaonia,  Lystra  and  Derbe.  At 
Lystra  he  heals  a  cripple,  at  which  the  people 
would  worship  him,  but  soon  turn  to  stoning 
He  here  meets  Timothy  for  the  first  time. 
After  visiting  Derbe  be  revisits  these  places 
and  established  churches  in  them.  He  re¬ 
turns  to  Antioch  and  reports  what  God  had 
done  by  him  for  the  Gentiles,  and  then  makes 
his  third  visit  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  attends 
the  great  council,  in  which  he  resists  those 
who  demand  that  the  Gentiles  shall  be  oir 
oumcised,  and  claims  liberty  for  them,  since 
the  Holy  Spirit  blesses  them  as  the  Jews. 

After  tarrying  awhile  at  Antioch,  he  goes 
forth  (A.D.  67)  on  his  second  missionary  tour, 
visiting  the  Phrygian  and  Galatian  region ; 
but  when  be  would  also  go  into  the  provinces 
of  Asia  and  Mysia,  he  is  prevented  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  receives  in  a  vision  his  cal] 
to  Macedonia  in  Europe,  which  means  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  conversion  of  that  continent 
and  of  the  Latin  race.  Paul  goes  to  Philippi, 
a  Roman  colony,  and  preaches  Christ,  where 
upon  he  is  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned. 
While  he  is  in  prison  the  wonderful  conver 
sion  of  the  jailer  takes  place.  Thence  he  goes 
to  Thessalonica,  and  driven  from  there,  be  goes 
on  to  Beroea,  and  thence  to  Athena,  where  he 
reasons  with  the  philospohers  and  makes  his 
celebrated  address  in  the  Areophagus. 

Leaving  Athens,  he  goes  to  Corinth.  Here 
he  writes  his  first  recorded  epistle,  that  to 
the  Thessalonians,  A  D.  62.  Opposed  here  by 
the  Jews,  he  turns  to  the  Gentiles,  and  spends 


a  year  and  six  months  preaching  in  Ccrintb. 
He  writes  another  epistle  to  the  Thessalo¬ 
nians.  Troubles  arising  in  Corinth,  he  goes 
to  Ephesus,  and  from  there  makes  bis  fourth 
visit  to  Jerusalem. 

A.D.  64  he  makes  his  third  missionary  tour 
through  the  Phrygian  -  Oalatic  region,  and 
comes  to  Ephesus,  where  be  preaches  and 
visits  outlying  stations  for  three  years,  visit¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  also  Corinth  and  Philippi.  Here 
be  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Mobbed  at  Ephesus,  he  goes  to  Macedonia, 
where  he  writes  again  to  the  Corinthians.  He 
goes  on  to  Corinth  and  stays  three  months  and 
writes  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans.  Thence 
he  departs,  A.D.  68,  for  his  last  visit  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  going  by  the  way  of  Philippi,  Tarsus, 
and  Tyre.  He  is  warned  that  he  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Jews  to  the  Romans,  but  hesi¬ 
tates  not  at  any  trials. 

At  Jerusalem  he  is  mobbed  by  the  Jews 
from  Asia  and  arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Caesarea,  where  he  is  detained  for  two  years, 
when  be  is  constrained  to  appeal  to  Csesar  for 
justice,  and  sent  to  Rome  for  a  hearing.  On 
the  way  be  is  shipwrecked,  and  preaches  at 
Mileta.  At  Rome  the  Jews  refuse  to  receive 
him,  and  be  turns  finally  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
for  two  years  (A.D.  61-63),  while  a  prisoner, 
be  preaches  as  he  is  able  in  that  city.  Here 
the  record  of  the  Acts  closes  because  the  Goa* 
pel  has  now  been  given  to  the  Gentiles  by 
their  chosen  Apostle.  From  Rome  be  writes 
epistles  to  Philemon,  Colossians,  Ephesians, 
and  Philippians. 

Released  from  imprisonment,  he  probably 
visits  Colosse  and  Philippi,  and  then,  A.D. 
64  65,  makes  his  proposed  visit  to  Spain. 
A.  D.  66  be  visits  Ephesus  and  goes  again  into 
Macedonia,  where  he  writes  his  first  epistle  to 
Timothy.  He  then  visits  Crete  by  way  of 
Troas  and  Ephesus,  where  he  writes  to  Titus, 
A.D.  67. 

From  Crete  he  goes  to  Nicopolis,  by  way  of 
Ephesus,  Militus,  and  Corinth,  where  he 
spends  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  is  again 
arrested  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
he  writes  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  in 
which  be  speaks  of  his  readiness  to  be  offered 
for  Christ’s  sake,  and  triumphs  in  the  faith  in 
expectation  of  the  crown  of  life.  At  Rome, 
A.D.  67,  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  Nero. 

This  brief  sketch  will  help  us  to  understand 
how  for  thirty  years  the  great  Apostle 
preached,  organized  churches,  wrote  letters, 
established  schools,  prepared  laborers,  encour¬ 
aged  and  sustained  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
travelling  through  the  wild  and  rough  regions 
of  Cilicia,  the  Pbrygian-Oalatic  region,  and 
over  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  voyaging  by  sea,  and 
in  his  old  age  going  to  Spain  and  also  revisit¬ 
ing  the  churches,  suffering  trials  and  hard¬ 
ships  and  opposition  and  persecutions  almost 
unto  death,  never  stopped,  or  defeated,  or 
disheartened,  although  physically  weak  and 
often  alone,  staying  his  work  only  when  cut 
off  by  death 

He  is  the  model  missionary,  the  great 
preacher,  the  great  organizer  of  churches, 
the  great  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  who 
gloried  not  in  any  of  these  things,  but  only 
in  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in  suffering  for  His 
name.  Here  is  missionary  heroism  which  has 
never  been  excelled  and  is  an  example  for  the 
ages.  _ 

It  is  said  of  Bishop  Goodwin  of  England 
that  be  never  found  the  demands  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  too  exacting,  and  a  noteworthy  example 
of  how  be  won  the  hearts  of  children  is  here 
given.  In  one  of  the  country  houses  where 
be  visited  the  chil  lren  went  to  petition  their 
mother  to  “let  the  bishop  sleep  in  the  nur¬ 
sery,  so  that  he  might  go  on  with  the  story 
just  where  they  left  off  over  night.” 


(Ebilbren’s  Department. 


A  CITY  OF  NESTS. 

In  a  city  of  nests  on  a  vine-clad  wall 
The  fussy  sparrow-crowds  gossip,  and  call 
My  spirit  bach  from  its  tangle  of  dreams. 

When  early  morning  throngb  the  window  gleams. 

I  lie  in  sweet  Idleness,  wondering  long 
Wbat  matters  of  interest  ’liven  their  song. 

So  bosy  the  hnbbnb,  so  earnest  each  call. 

In  the  city  of  nests  on  the  vine-clad  wall. 

When  evenfall  comes,  bringing  coolness  and  rest. 
They  chatter  and  bustle  a  while  at  each  nest: 

Then  fold  up  their  wings,  and  let  quietness  fall 
O'er  the  city  of  nests  on  the  vine-clad  wall. 

I  know  in  our  city  we  jostle  all  day; 

But  at  night  all  our  noise,  like  the  birds’,  dies  away. 
The  silence  is  equal— we  are,  after  all. 

But  a  city  of  nests  on  a  vine-clad  wall. 

—Jasper  Barnett  Cowdinin  The  Wellspiing. 


THE  FAIRY’S  GIFTS. 

Last  night,  when  was  snug  in  bed, 

A  fairy  came  to  me  and  said: 

“  Dear  child,  three  gifts  to  yon  I  bring— 

A  box,  a  mirror,  and  a  ring. 

“  Bach  morning  use  the  mirror  bright. 

To  bring  your  little  faults  to  light: 

“  When  you  have  found  them,  every  one. 

Open  this  box,  as  I  have  done, 

“  And  psusk  them  quickly  out  of  sight. 
Remember  I  shut  the  lid  down  tight ! 

“  We  call  these,  beet  of  gifts  to  youth. 

One.  Self-control,  the  other.  Truth: 

“  This  golden  ring.  Sincerity, 

Wins  friends  wherever  you  may  bo.” 

I  never  spoke,  I  did  not  stir; 

I  only  lay  and  looked  at  her. 

And  when  she  went  I  do  not  know — 

She  melted  like  a  flake  of  snow. 

The  door  was  barred,  tbe  window  too: 

How  do  you  e’pose  that  she  got  through? 

I’m  sure  she  same,  so  real  it  seemed; 

But  mamma  says  I  must  have  dreamed. 

Los  Angbles,  Cai.. 

— J.  Torrey  Connor  in  The  Independent. 


HEARTSEASE  AND  LAURELS. 

Alice  Whiting  was  doing  up  the  morning’s 
work  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage  where  she 
lived.  She  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and 
as  there  was  quite  a  large  number  of  house¬ 
hold  duties  to  be  done  every  morning,  it  was 
not  at  all  surprising  that  Alice  sat  down  in 
the  large  rocking-chair  and  leaned  her  bead 
back  and  said  aloud,  “Oh,  bow  tired  I  ami” 
There  was  nobody  in  the  room  to  hear  her,  but 
tbe  cat  that.bad  been  lying  by  the  fire  got 
up  as  she  spoke  the  words,  and  came  and 
rubbed  her  sides  against  Alice’s  dress.  She 
stooped  down  and  patted  the  cat,  and  said, 
“You  are  sorry  for  me,  old  SnowtopI  If  you 
could  only  talk,  instead  of  purr,  or  if  I  could 
understand  tbe  purring  language,  you  would 
be  such  a  friend  in  need  just  now  1”  Some 
tears  fell  from  Alice’s  eyes  and  dropped  on 
the  white*  spot  on  the  oat’s  head,  as  she  whis¬ 
pered,  “Oh,  I  am  so  very  lonely,  dear  old 
Snowtop  1" 

Then  the  clock  on  the  mantel  behind  tbe 
kitchen  stove  struck  eleven.  “I  must  not  sit 
another  minute,”  the  young  girl  exclaimed  as 
she  jumped  from  the  chair  and  ran  down 
cellar  for  a  pan  of  potatoes.  “Father  and  the 
children  will  be  here  for  dinner  in  one  hour.” 

“You  dear  Snowtop,  you  followed  me  down 
cellar,  but  don’t  stay  there,”  she  called  out 
as  she  came  up  tbe  stairs.  “I  know  it  is  great 
fun  for  you  to  catch  mice,  but  I  am  so  lonely 
without  you.  ”  The  oat  seemed  to  understand 
Alice,  for  she  came  up-stairs  at  once. 

While  Alice  was  peeling  the  potatoes,  she 
was  wondering  what  her  dear  mother  was 
doing  in  her  new  home.  Did  she  remember 
the  old  home  and  the  dear  ones  in  itT  Oh,  if 
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she  herself  could  only  just  peep  inside 
the  gates  and  see  what  the  dear  ones  who 
had  gone  to  God  were  doing  in  that  new  coun¬ 
try,  where  “the  air  is  always  sweet  and  pleas¬ 
ant  and  the  birds  continually  do  sing.” 

It  was  only  six  weeks  since  the  dearly  loved 
mother  had  gone  away  to  live  in  the  Father’s 
house.  If  any  of  my  young  readers’  mothers 
have  gone  to  God,  they  will  know  how  Alice 
sorrowed  that  morning.  Thank  God,  my 
young  readers,  whose  mothers  are  still  in  your 
homes,  that  they  are  left  to  cheer  and  brighten 
your  lives,  and  be  very  sweet  and  loving  to 
them  while  they  are  with  you.  No  doubt 
Alice  thought  of  many  kind  words  she  wished 
she  had  spoken,  or  sorrowed  that  she  bad  not 
been  more  thoughtful.  We  all  feel  that  kind 
of  sorrow  when  a  dear  one  leaves  us,  and 
goes  home  to  God.  We  wonder  why  we  did 
not  do  this  or  that  to  make  the  life  here 
happier. 

But  Alice  had  been  an  unusually  good  and 
thoughtful  daughter  always,  and  her  mother 
often  called  her  ** Heartsease,”  because  she 
was  so  quiet,  so  considerate  and  peaceable 
with  the  brothers  and  sisters.  Her  father 
told  her  that  the  mother  often  spoke  of  the 
oomfort  Alice  was  to  her,  for  the  help  she 
gave  was  given  so  pleasantly.  You  know  that 
some  girls  do  things  for  their  mothers  be¬ 
cause  their  mothers  request  them  to,  but 
are  very  disagreeable  and  ungracious  in 
their  doing.  It  is  such  a  boon  to  mothers 
to  have  their  children  pleasant,  as  well  as 
dutiful,  and  some  one  has  said:  "No  matter 
how  well  we  have  done  our  work,  if  we  have 
forgotten  to  be  pleasant  in  the  doing  of  it, 
we  have  not  fulfilled  our  mission  of  duty.” 

It  was  quite  a  bard  burden  for  Alice  to  bear 
— losing  her  good  mother,  and  at  her  age 
having  the  oare  of  the  family.  Her  father 
had  but  a  small  income,  and  the  mother’s 
sickness  bad  taken  extra  money,  of  course, 
and  Alice  had  volunteered  to  leave  school  and 
do  the  housework.  It  was  a  great  trial  to 
Alice  to  leave  school.  She  was  at  the  bead 
of  her  class  and  very  ambitious  to  “  win  the 
laurels,”  as  school  girls  express  it.  She  was 
very  fond  of  study,  too,  and  it  seemed  strange 
that  she  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  her  place 
in  school,  when  there  were  so  many  others 
who  did  not  appreciate  their  privileges,  and 
yet  had  the  opportunities  she  thought  of  such 
great  value. 

But  it  was  twelve  o’clock,  and  our  “little 
mother,”  as  her  father  called  his  dear  Alice, 
had  the  dinner  ready  to  put  on  the  table. 
Father  came  in  and  kissed  her,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “What  should  we  all  do  without  you, 
my  darling?”  Then  the  two  boys  and  two 
girls  came  in.  It  was  so  lonely  without 
mother!  But  the  elder  sister  kept  back  the 
tears  and  tried  to  be  as  cheery  as  she  could. 
“Trying  to  make  up  for  mother,”  thought  the 
father,  as  he  helped  the  children  at  their 
noonday  meal. 

After  Alice  had  washed  the  dinner  dishes 
and  put  them  away,  she  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  the  minister’s  wife  coming 
up  the  walk.  If  there  was  anyone  atmoat  as 
good  as  mother,  it  was  dear  Mrs.  Grant,  and 
Alice  opened  the  door  and  went  to  meet  her. 

“Dear  child,”  said  Mrs.  Grant,  as  she  put 
her  arms  around  the  motherless  girl’s  neck 
and  kissed  her  “How  nice  everything  looks 
here,”  she  added,  as  she  sat  down  in  the  sit 
ting  room.  “I  came  over  to  ask  you  to  let 
me  do  your  mending  this  afternoon.  Mend¬ 
ing,  I  know,  is  not  a  very  desirable  piece  of 
work  for  young  people.  ” 

Alice  got  out  her  mending  basket,  and  Mrs. 
Grant  began  at  the  stockings. 

“I  may  not  always  have  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Grant,  at  hand  when  my  mending  has  to  be 


done,  and  I  wish  you  would  show  me  bow  to 
darn  stockings  neatly.” 

While  Alice  took  her  lesson  in  darning, 
Mrs.  Grant  talked  very  kindly  to  her  and 
spoke  of  the  dear  mother  as  loving  her  dear 
ones  still,  even  with  a  tenderer,  purer  love, 
and  the  thought  that  she  would  have  no 
more  pain  or  sorrow,  and  would  be  always 
happy,  was  a  sweet  one  to  Alice.  But  she 
said:  “Ob,  Mrs.  Grant,  if  we  only  knew  what 
the  dear  ones  are  all  doing  there  I” 

“That  we  cannot  know.  They  are  where 
Jesus  is,  and  with  Him,  dear  child,  we  know 
that  they  are  satisfied.  In  His  presence  is 
fullness  of  joy  forever  more.  ” 

“How  is  Gertrude  getting  on  with  examina¬ 
tions?”  asked  Alice. 

“In  some  studies  quite  well,  but  I  fear  poorly 
in  arithmetic.  Gertrude  does  not  seem  to 
have  mathematical  tastes  at  all.” 

Gertrude  was  Mrs.  Grant’s  daughter  and 
in  the  same  class  with  Alice.  Mathematics 
was  Alice’s  favorite  study. 

“I  know  it  must  be  a  disappointment  to 
you,  dear  child,  not  to  go  on  with  your  class. 
The  girls  say  you  would  have  won  the  laurels. 
But,  dear,  laurels  are  not  as  well  worth  win¬ 
ning  as  heartsease.  Only  to-day  I  was  read¬ 
ing  a  bit  of  verse : 

“  No,  laurel— nay ! 

Give  ine  heartsease,  I  pray. 

Laurel  grows  on  the  heights  so  lone  and  cold. 

But  hearteease  clusters  by  the  warm  threshold. 
And  brightens  with  Us  blossoms  all  the  day.” 

“Mother  used  to  call  me  'Heartsease’  some¬ 
times  ”  Alice’s  voice  was  choked  with  tears, 
and  good  Mrs.  Grant  put  her  arms  around 
her,  and  told  her  what  a  beautiful  work  she 
was  doing  in  the  lovely  home,  she  was  mak¬ 
ing  it  “bright  with  blossoms  all  the  day.” 

Mrs.  Grant  came  to  see  Alice  and  comforted 
her  and  helped  her  very  often  during  the 
winter.  Everybody  was  surprised  to  see 
what  a  sweet  “little  mother”  the  young  girl 
made,  and  what  a  good  housekeeper,  too. 
But  the  father  felt  very  sorry  to  have  hie 
daughter  out  of  school  and  obliged  to  do  so 
much  work,  and  in  the  spring  when  he  was 
promoted  to  a  higher  position  and  bad  a 
larger  salary,  he  sent  for  an  aunt  of  Alice’s 
to  come  and  keep  house  for  them.  So  Alice 
went  back  to  school,  but  she  was  the  “little 
mother”  in  the  household  still,  and  was  ever 
trying  to  make  it  bright  and  cheery  for  father 
and  the  children. 

“Auntie  is  good,”  she  thought,”  and  keeps 
the  house  nice,  but  she  cannot  make  up  for 
mother  so  well  as  I  can,  for  I  know  all  her 
sweet  ways  with  father  and  the  children,  and 
I  will  try  to  do  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  she 
did  for  them.”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


QUEER  PETS. 

I  know  you  children  will  think  it  very  funny 
to  hear  about  making  house  pets  of  pigs. 
When  you  look  in  the  pig  sty  and  see  the  pigs 
there,  you  would  say,  “How  can  such  dirty 
animals  be  brought  into  a  bouse?”  But  we 
are  told  that  pigs  are  really  very  clean  animals 
if  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  be  so.  A 
lady  who  lives  in  Baltimore  has  two  little 
pigs  in  her  bouse  for  pets.  One  pig  is  per¬ 
fectly  white,  and  the  other  has  a  few  little 
black  spots  on  its  sides.  The  maid  gives 
them  a  bath  every  morning  and  evening.  The 
mistress  had  two  silver  troughs  made  fer 
them  :  one  has  Alphonse  engraved  on  it,  and 
the  other  Hortense,  for  those  are  the  little 
pigs’  names.  Their  mistress  has  trained  them 
to  behave  well  at  the  table,  and  they  are  par¬ 
ticular  to  use  a  napkin  after  eating.  Their 
high  chairs  are  of  oak  upholstered  with  buff 
leather.  They  each  have  a  little  bed,  and 
every  night  the  sleepy  little  pigs  are  tucked 


into  their  soft  white  beds  and  covered  with 
warm  coverlets. 

Every  day  the  maid  takes  the  pige  out  for 
an  airing  in  their  carriage.  They  have  fur 
cloaks  and  pretty  collars  with  their  names  on 
them.  The  pigs  are  very  intelligent,  answer 
to  their  names,  and  perform  some  funny 
tricks.  They  are  both  very  fond  of  music, 
and  will  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  hours  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  playing  of  an  instrument,  but  they 
like  the  soft,  plaintive  airs  best. 

It  is  wonderful  how  intelligent  animals  are, 
and  how  they  can  be  trained  to  become  so  far 
above  what  they  are  in  their  common  lives. 
We  do  not  give  them  credit,  though,  for  hav¬ 
ing  this  intelligence  until  it  has  been  proved 
by  training.  But,  after  all,  pigs  are  quite  out 
of  place  in  a  baby  carriage  or  in  a  well- 
ordered  residence. 


SINGULAR  CLOCKS. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks, 
“What  is  the  most  curious  material  out  of 
which  a  timepiece  has  been  made,”  a  London 
journal  prints  the  following  rather  interest¬ 
ing  item : 

Bread,  we  think,  is  the  most  curious  mate¬ 
rial  out  of  ivhioh  a  clock  has  ever  been  con¬ 
structed.  There  was,  and  may  still  be,  in 
Milan  a  clock  made  of  bread.  The  maker 
was  a  native  of  Milan,  who  devoted  three 
years  of  his  time  to  the  task.  He  was  very 
poor,  and  being  without  means  to  purchase 
the  necessary  metal  for  the  making  of  a  clock, 
he  set  apart  regularly  a  portion  of  his  bread 
each  day,  eating  the  crust  and  saving  the 
soft  part.  To  solidify  this  be  made  use  of  a 
certain  salt,  and  when  the  various  pieces  were 
dry  they  became  perfectly  hard  and  insoluble 
in  water.  The  olock  was  of  good  size,  and 
kept  fair  time. 

Another  strange  clock  was  exhibited  some 
years  ago  in  Liverpool.  It  was  constructed 
of  pins,  buttons,  and  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  by  a  pauper  named  Mercer.  The  maker 
of  this  extraordinary  timepiece  thus  describes 
it  himself :  The  back  and  the  front  of  the 
clock  were  made  from  iron  bed-laths,  while 
the  barrel  was  part  of  a  large  brass  ferule,  the 
ends  being  brass  buttons  hammered  out.  The 
barrel  arbor  had  orginally  been  the  blade  of  a 
shoemaker’s  awl ;  the  main  and  several  other 
>  wheels  were  nothing  more  nor  less  than  sus¬ 
pender  buttons  from  the  maker’s  own  trousers, 
while  the  cog  teeth  were  portions  of  bygone 
I  knitting-needles.  The  teeth  of  the  centre 
I  wheels  had  been  boot-rivetts.  In  the  dial 
there  were  one  hundred  separate  pieces. 

“IT’S  BREAKING  MY  HEART.” 

The  editor  of  the  Catholic  News  writes  in 
one  of  his  issues : 

“Many  a  pitiful  story  is  brought  out  in  the 
police  courts  of  a  great  city.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  saddest  the  newspapers  in  New  York  have 
ever  reported  came  from  Jefferson  Market 
Court  last  week.  A  poor  mother  dropped 
dead  at  the  feet  of  the  son  who  had  been  a 
disgrace  to  her.  This  eon  was  a  youug  man 
of  thirty  or  so.  Instead  of  helping  his  aged 
mother,  he  spent  what  little  he  earned  in 
drink.  At  last  the  poor  woman  determined 
to  have  him  committed  as  an  habitual  drunk¬ 
ard,  hoping  that  such  a  step  would  be  for  bis 
good.  She  was  called  to  the  witness  stand  to 
swear  to  the  complaint,  but  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  died  with  the  words 
on  her  lips,  “Its  breaking  my  heart.”  Here  is 
a  temperance  lecture  more  eloquent  than  any 
man  ever  delivered.” 


In  Danbury,  Conn.,  with  the  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Father  Lynch,  400  young  women  have 
been  enrolled  as  pledgers  to  refuse  to  marry 
a  man  who  drinks  intoxicants. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“Of  the  twenty-two  States  and  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  only  three  are  as 
small  as  all  New  England.  New  Mexico  is 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Dakota  might  be  carved 
into  a  half  dozen  kingdoms  of  Greece,  or  if  it 
were  divided  into  twenty-six  equal  counties, 
we  might  lay  down  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  in  each.” — Our  Country. 

Mrs.  Brownell,  who  was  leader  of  the  usual 
Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting,  gave  a  Bible 
study  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  His  tempta¬ 
tion  in  the  wilderness.  Anointed  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  His  baptism,  the  same  Spirit 
compelled  Him  to  go  into  the  wilderness, 
there  to  ponder  His  great  work  and  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  Satan,  surrounded  by  wild 
beasts  and  in  solitude.  “It  is  probable  that 
most  of  that  time  was  spent  in  prayer,  by 
which  He  was  armed  for  that  terrible  and 
mysterious  conflict  with  the  evil  one,  and  for 
victory  even  when  exhausted  by  fasting.  ” 

“How  comforting,”  said  the  leader,  “is  the 
thought  that  when  we  pass  through  scenes  of 
temptation,  the  blessed  angels  are  sent  as 
they  were  to  our  Lord,  to  uphold  and  to  com¬ 
fort,”  and  beyond  this  He  who  “suffered,  be¬ 
ing  tempted,  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are 
tempted.  ” 

Two  especial  occasions  for  thanksgiving 
were  presented,  and  three  requests  for  prayer 
from  the  Mormon  'fleld.  We  have  reason  to 
take  courage  and  to  rejoice  with  the  women 
of  three  churches  in  Pennsylvania  who  com¬ 
bined  to  support  a  pupil  at  Asheville.  Ida 
Wood  gave  great  promise  of  usefulness.  Her 
sunny  smile  and  cheery  helpful  ways  were  a 
joy  to  her  teachers  and  in  the  Home.  “Three 
years  ago,”  Miss  Stephenson  tells  us,  “she 
confessed  Christ  and  became  one  of  the  lambs 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Recently,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen,  the  Master  called  her  to 
higher  service  in  His  kingdom  above.  These 
friends  in  Pennsylvania  took  a  personal  inter¬ 
est,  not  only  in  her  temporal,  but  in  her 
spiritual  welfare.  Now  they  can  feel  that 
time,  thought,  prayer,  and  money  spent  for 
Ida  is  treasure  laid  op  above.  ” 

Another  call  for  praise  came  from  the 
Treasurer,  who  that  morning  had  received 
from  a  lady  in  Pennsylvania  $1,000  for  our 
teachers  whose  salaries  are  yet  unpaid.  This 
will  pay  ten  teachers  for  the  quarter  ending 
in  January. 

Missionary  teachers  in  Utah  thus  write:  “I 
pray  daily  for  grace  to  use  my  opportunities 
wisely.  Sometimes  in  the  Bible  lesson  I  feel 
almost  as  if  I  were  talking  to  a  stone  wall, 
so  indifferent  are  my  bearers ,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  use  God’s  Word  to  break  in  pieces 
the  flinty  heart.” 

“A  very  interesting  class  of  young  people,” 
at  another  point,  “greatly  need  sympathy  and 
aid.  They  are  breaking  away  from  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church,  having  found  nothing  there  to 
satisfy,  and  are  in  danger  of  drifting  into 
infidelity  and  sinful  pleasure  An  interest  in 
your  prayers  is  requested  for  these  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  the  teachers  may  be  faithful  to 
the  charge  committed  to  their  care.” 

The  last  request  was  written  in  anticipation 
of  a  series  of  religious  services,  when  our 
workers  were  “praying  for  and  expecting  a 
great  ingathering  of  pupils  into  the  fold  of 
the  Great  Teacher:  “If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  we  needed  the  prayers  of  Christian  men 
and  women  for  Utah,  and  especially  for  our 
church,  it  is  now.” 

Earnest  prayer  was  offered  that  Christ 
might  be  lifted  up  by  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  that  great  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  may  result  from  this  sad  pressure  of  debt,  j 


Mrs.  James  laid  on  the  table  a  braid  of 
sunny  hair  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  Home  Missions  by  one  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  on  the  Mexican  fleld.  Having  no  money 
to  offer,  it  was  all  that  she  could  sacrifice  for 
Cbriat  and  for  His  work  so  dear  to  her  heart. 
A  missionary  who  was  present  afterwards  re¬ 
marked:  “If  this  personal  ornament  bad  been 
a  means  of  influence  and  was  sacrificed  that 
Christ  alone  might  attract  hearts,  it  was  like 
breaking  the  alabaster  box  on  the  Saviour’s 
head.” 

Mrs.  Boyd  was  reminded  of  a  similar  offer¬ 
ing  made  years  ago,  when  such  a  gift  was 
very  valuable.  The  wife  of  a  home  mission¬ 
ary  cut  off  her  beautiful  tresses  and  laid  them 
also  on  the  altar.  The  speaker  added  :  “Have 
not  we  some  precious  things  laid  by  which 
might  be  used  to  serve  in  interests  of  our 
Master’s  kingdom?” 

Mrs.  Gheen  of  Pelican  Lake,  Minnesota, 
reports  that  the  mercury  stands  at  “  thirty - 
four  degrees  below  zero.  I  fear  that  my  re¬ 
port  will  be  quite  a  frozen  one.  Many  of  the 
Indians  left  their  homes  in  October  and  re¬ 
turned  about  the  let  of  December  to  take 
their  families  with  them  for  pheasant  and 
grouse  hunting,  finding  life  lees  a  struggle  in 
the  deep  woods  than  at  their  homes.  It  is 
said  that  this  branch  of  the  Ojibwas,  ‘The 
Beauforts,  ’  are  lower  than  any  other  band, 
utterly  refusing  anything  that  will  lift  them 
above  their  present  condition.  What  a  grand 
thing  if  these,  the  very  lowest  of  the  low, 
should  become  God’s  own  special  and  peculiar 
people.  We  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  with 
them,  as  they  always  assent  to  what  is  said, 
not  giving  one  the  opportunity  to  combat  the 
unbelief  in  which  they  are  steeped.  It  is 
quite  amusing  bow  concerned  they  were  not 
to  receive  more  clothing  this  year,  often  ask¬ 
ing  why.  To-morrow  they  give  a  big  dance, 
in  which  the  gifts  from  ‘friends  at  home’ 
would  have  figured  very  largely.  The  liquor 
dealers  in  this  region  are  feeling  the  heavy 
arm  of  the  law.  It  was  shameful  bow  the  In¬ 
dians  spent  their  money  for  the  ‘accursed 
stuff’  at  last  fall’s  payment.  Our  Sunday- 
school  is  very  small.  In  our  little  church 
organization,  though  very  much  scattered, 
and  only  ten  in  number,  we  raised  ten  dollars 
for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.”  H.  E.  B. 


THE  ARMENIAN  AGITATION  IN  BUFFALO. 

The  League  for  Public  Good,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott  is  President,  though 
young,  has  proved  itself  an  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  Some  weeks  ago  it  called  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  condition  of 
Armenia  before  the  people.  A  committee  was 
appointed  which  did  a  large  amount  of  work, 
and  Sunday  evening,  week,  were  held  a  number 
of  mass  meetings  in  the  various  churches  as 
local  centers,  different  churches  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  uniting  in  the  largest  auditorium  of  the 
united  congregations.  The  Episcopal  churches 
gathered  in  a  body  at  their  cathedral  church ; 
the  Lutherans  also  united  their  congregations 
in  one  of  their  churches. 

Two  points  were  specially  prominent :  one 
the  raising  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  Armenians,  and  quite  a  large  amount 
was  realized  ;  the  other  was  the  passage  of  a 
I  series  of  rineing  resolutions.  After  briefly 
i  reciting  the  Armenian  situation,  the  sentiment 
of  the  public  on  the  subject  is  thus  emphati¬ 
cally  set  forth : 

Resolved,  By  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  that  we  pro¬ 
test  against  tne  continuance  of  these  outrages,  and 
against  the  slugmshness  thus  far  manifested  by  the 
governments  ofthe  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  in 
reference  thereto. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  take  such  immediate  action  as  will  effectively  re¬ 
strain  the  Turkish  Government  and  subjects  from 
further  murder  and  outrages  in  Armenia,  and  to  at 
once  dispatch  commissioners  from  this  Government 
to  Turkey,  to  see  that  our  demands  are  complied 
with. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
immediately  to  each  of  our  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  and  to  each  of  the  UnitM  States  Senators  of 
this  State,  with  the  request  that  they  at  once  convey 
the  same  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  present  the  same  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  earliest  XH)ssible  moment. 

A.  B.  Kellogg,  Secretary.  | 


NINETY  YEARS. 

On  November  25,  1895,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Sutton  Torrey  finished  her  long  life- 
pilgrimage  of  more  than  ninety  years.  Bom  in 
Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  8, 1805,  she  pass^  her  childhood 
in  that  city  and  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  surrounded 
by  the  literary  and  religious  influences  that  have 
made  those  years  memorable  in  New  England.  She 
was  converted  when  very  young  under  the  guidance 
of  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  whose  name 
was  ever  a  household  word,  and  whose  memory  and 
teachings  were  most  gratefully  cherished  through 
all  the  changing  scenes  of  her  life. 

She  was  one  of  the  children  taken  by  their  mothers 
once  a  month  to  the  first  recorded  organized  moth¬ 
ers’  meeting,  called  the  “Maternal  Association,” 
and  on  whose  heads  Dr.  Payson  would  lay  his  hand 
in  benediction.  This  was  never  forgotten  by  those 
children. 

In  her  girlhood  her  father.  Captain  Richard  Sut¬ 
ton,  took  his  family  in  his  sailing  vessel  to  make 
their  home  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Here  she  met,  and  in 
1834  married,  the  Rev.  William  Torrey,  then  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary.  Together  they  established 
the  first  Protesthnt  Sunday-school  in  that  city,  and 
were  among  the  first  who  conducted  Protestant 
public  services.  Her  husband  died  in  1858,  and 
soon  after,  in  her  lonely  widowhood,  she  gave  her 
three  sons  to  the  service  of  their  country.  Two  of 
these  sons,  Jason  and  David,  lost  their  lives  through 
illness  contracted  in  the  army.  In  ways  she  knew 
not,  through  many  vicissitudes,  not  always  ever 
smooth  pauis,  the  Father  safely  led  her  on  toward 
home. 

Her  last  years  were  full  of  blessing  for  those  who 
came  to  know  her  well.  With  no  care  for  herself, 
her  thought  was  ever  to  help  others.  The  poor,  the 
sick,  the  afflicted  she  longed  to  reach,  and  she  did 
reach  with  papers  and  books  and  comforting  notes. 
Especially  we  loved  the  sea-faring  men.  She  had 
known  so  many  of  them,  and  the  last  work  of  her 
never  idle  fingers  was  for  the  comfort  of  the  sailors. 
Boxes  for  home  or  foreign  missionaries  carried 
many  a  gift  from  her  own  bands. 

When  she  was  too  feeble  to  attend  church,  she 
was  most  graciously  remembered  by  a  large-hearted 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  by  Christian 
friends  whose  words  of  comfort  and  prayer  were  in 
very  truth  a  cordial  to  her  spirit.  Her  church  mem¬ 
bership  she  retained  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

At  the  last  she  literally  fell  asleep,  and  without 
seeing  death  awakened  amid  the  glories  which  no 
one  this  side  the  veil  can  portray  or  even  perfectly 
imagine. 

Mrs.  Torrey  was  the  last  remaining  member  of 
her  own  immediate  family.  Her  father,  mother, 
brother  and  sister  are  buried  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
When  she  returned  to  the  United  States  she  went 
to  her  husband’s  home  in  Honesdale,  Pa.,  and  was 
welcomed  to  a  family  circle  of  eight  brothers  and 
sisters.  These  have  all  passed  on  before  her.  The 
welcome  she  received  as  so  late  she  rejoined  these 
loved  ones  “our  dull  ears  could  not  discern.”  It 
was  with  these  beloved  kindred  that  the  mortal 
body  was  laid  to  rest  the  day  before  Thanksgiving 
in  the  beautiful  Dyberry  Glen  in  Honesdale. 

A.  L.  D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CONFERENCE  FOR  MINISTERS  AND  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN -WORKERS  AT  CHICAGO,  IIX. 

The  Bible  Institute  during  the  month  of  April, 
1895,  had  a  special  session  for  ministers  and  Chris¬ 
tian  workers,  and  nearly  a  hundred  from  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  were  present.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Institute,  special 
lectures  were  given  by  Superintendent  Torrey  and 
Prof.  W.  W.  White,  besides  conferences  among  the 
ministers  themselves.  This  was  so  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  and  appreciated  by  all  who  were  present,  and 
in  view  of  the  numerous  inquiries  about  another 
conference  for  the  coming  April,  we  are  glad  to 
thus  early  announce  that  beginning  Wednesday, 
April  1st,  lasting  through  to  Thursday,  the  30th  of 
April,  there  will  he  a  special  conference  for  minis¬ 
ters  and  Christian  workers,  and  there  will  be  the 
advantage  not  only  of  the  regular  work  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  but  special  lectures  will  be  given  afternoons 
by  Superintendent  Torry^,  Prof.  W.  W.  White, 
and  Dr.  W.  J.  Erdman.  Prof.  White  will  speak  in 
the  forenoon  on  “Studies  with  Christ  in  the  School 
of  Prayer,”  and  Studies  in  Isaiah  xl.  6«,  and  the 
Book  of  Acts  by  chapters,  with  special  reference  to 
the  homiletical  material;  in  the  afternoon,  the  Book 
of  Job,  the  first  week;  Psalms  the  second  week;  the 
Gospel  by  John  the  third,  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  the  fourth. 

Mr.  Torrey  in  the  forenoon  at  eleven  each  day 
will  speak  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  three 
days,  and  Personal  Work  two  days  each  week,  and 
in  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  on  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Erdman  will  lecture  in  the 
morning,  at  ten,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
and  Galatians,  and  in  the  afternoon  on  Wednes¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  on  such  themes  as 
“SoDship,”  “Results  of  Redemption,”  etc. 

As  the  accommodations  at  the  Institute  will  be 
somewhat  limited,  all  who  desire  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  special  conference  and  stopping  at  the 
Institute,  at  the  reduced  price  for  hotuu  and  room 
of  five  dollars  per  week,  should  make  applicatiou 
early  of  Superintendent  R.  A.  Torrey,  80  Institute 
Place,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

At  the  meeting  February  19th,  led  by  Mra. 
Beers,  Miss  Hawley  read  a  welcome  letter 
from  Mrs.  Scbnatz,  who,  before  she  sailed  for 
Africa,  visited  us  as  Miss  Engels.  The  oir- 
oumstances  of  her  wedding  were  interesting ; 
they  were  to  have  been  married  at  Batanga, 
but  so  much  red  tape  was  required,  a  long 
walk  of  seven  miles  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
the  German  Commander’s,  that  they  decided 
to  be  married  at  sea,  and  the  bridal  party 
went  out  five  miles  to  reach  neutral  ground 
and  be  married  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  letter  to  Miss  Hawley  described  the 
pleasant  voyage  to  England,  the  party  consist¬ 
ing  of  six,  Mrs.  Ogden  returning  to  Africa, 
the  others  going  for  the  first  time.  At  Liver¬ 
pool  they  met  Mrs.  Reutlinger  and  others  re¬ 
turning  after  a  vacation.  Mrs.  Schnatz,  told 
of  the  newness  and  queerness  of  housekeeping 
and  everything  in  Africa,  and  expressed  her 
pleasure  in  having  the  support  and  prayers  of 
the  ladies  of  the  Brick  Church  here. 

Dr.  Whiting  wrote  from  Seoul,  Korea,  No¬ 
vember  11th :  You  will  be  interested  in  our 
Sunday  service.  The  men  meet  in  one  room, 
and  the  women  in  one  opening  out  of  it.  The 
women’s  department  of  the  service  is  only 
just  beginning,  as  it  was  decided  only  a  few 
Sundays  ago  to  invite  the  women.  Every 
week-day  at  the  service  at  the  dispensary  we 
tell  them  of  the  Sunday  one,  and  two  weeks 
ago  I  was  delighted  to  see  one  of  our  dispen¬ 
sary  women  coming,  for  I  knew  she  had  oome 
just  for  the  service  and  not  for  medicine.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  interested,  in  fact, 
much  impressed.  She  came  again  last  Sun¬ 
day,  and  another  woman  came.  The  last  is 
not  such  a  hopeful  case,  still  I  was  thankful 
she  came.  The  last  time  she  came  to  the 
dispensary  she  told  Miss  Arbuckle  she  was 
lonely  and  wanted  her  to  help  her  to  get  mar¬ 
ried.  She  is,  I  think,  fifty  years  old,  awk¬ 
ward,  and  her  face  covered  with  scars  from 
a  disease  she  bad.  She  has  begged  and  begged 
me  to  remove  those  soars.  She  has  been  al¬ 
most  entirely  cured  of  her  disease,  and  seems 
cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  says  she  is  lonely.  You  would  think  she 
was  eighteen  years  old  to  see  her  vanity.  She 


Help 

b  needed  by  iKK>r,  tired  mothers,  debilitated  and  inn 
down  becanae  of  poor  thin  blood.  Help  ie  needed  by  the 
nervous  sufferer,  the  men  and  women  tortured  with 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  catarrh. 
Help  comes  quickly  when  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  begins  to 
enrich,  purify  and  vitalize  the  blood  and  send  it  in  a 
healing,  nonrlshing.  Invigorating  stream  to  all  the 
nerves,  muscles  and  organs  of  the  body.  Remember 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1.  Pre¬ 
pared  only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Mass. 
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bad  the  frankness  to  confess  that  she  was 
interested  in  the  Gospel  only  in,  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  a  place  with  us.  Still  we  do  not  despair 
of  her,  and  shall  do  all  we  can  to  win  her  to 
Christ.  So  these  are  the  two  first  to  come 
to  our  Sunday  service;  as  it  grows  and  as 
there  is  real  fruit,  I  shall  tell  you  and  you 
can  watch  it  from  the  very  start.  Miss  Jacob¬ 
son  is  now  in  the  country  living  with  the 
Koreans  in  order  to  get  the  language  as  soon 
as  possible.  She  writes  that  she  is  happy  and 
will  stay  there  till  the  middle  of  December. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Henry  Forman  of  India 
was  reported  by  Miss  Ellen  Parsons.  She  has 
not  been  at  all  strong,  but  her  death  is  a 
great  loss. 

From  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Salonica  Mrs.  Beers  read  this  extract:  “The 
situation  in  Turkey  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can 
be.  The  follower  of  Mohamet  offers  the 
Christian  Islam  submission  or  the  sword.  As 
long  as  any  race  is  submissive  under  the 
Moslem  yoke,  the  Moslem  is  tolerant,  but  if 
be  lifts  his  head  or  demands  a  part  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Moslem  religion  offers  no  mercy. 

I  heard  a  Turkish  censor  make  the  remark  to 
a  Bulgarian  friend  in  our  employ:  “We  made 
the  mistake  with  you  Bulgarians  that  we  did 
not  kill  you  all.  If  we  had  done  so  we  should 
have  saved  ourselves  all  the  trouble  we  have 
had  with  you  since.”  I  knew  the  Turk,  and 
he  was  a  pleasant  appearing  man.  yet  he 
could  make  such  a  remark  in  cold  blood. 
Such  is  Islam.  All  the  massacres  in  Asia 
Minor  seem  to  have  been  deliberately  planned 
and  executed  with  a  fiendishness  that  is  not 
easily  understood  by  one  that  does  not  know 
that  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  has  not 
changed  during  the  intervening  centuries  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  the  False  Prophet  and  the 
present  day.  But  be  shows  the  characteristic 
attitude  of  the  missionaries  when  be  adds 
later:  “However,  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
look  far  ahead.  God  reigns,  and  His  will  be 
done.  We  love  His  will  and  desire  to  make  it 
ours.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  one  missionary  so 
“happy  that  she  did  not  know  whether  she 
could  bear  so  much  joy.”  This  is  what  Miss 
Hubbard  told  of  Miss  Wight  of  China,  for  her 
brother  has  recently  joined  her  out  there  to 
her  evident  delight. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  McCauley 
of  Japan  were  given  by  Mrs.  Schauffler, 
showing  how  pictures  and  helps  are  valued : 
The  Sunday-school  lesson  rolls  are  such  an 
aid,  especially  in  teaching  the  little  ones.  We 
were  out  on  a  trip  to  the  country  stations  in 
the  fall,  and  I  bad  the  picture  of  the  Samari¬ 
tan  woman  at  the  well  with  me.  I  found  it 
easy  to  talk  to  the  women  from  it,  showing 
how  she  brought  the  people  of  her  village  to 
Jesus.  These  women  are  all  silk  weavers,  so 
I  told  them  they  could  tell  the  story  of  Jesus 
to  the  women  who  were  next  to  them  in  the 
factory,  and  when  they  stopped  to  eat  or 
walked  home.  I  had  all  the  weavers  of  two 
factories  together  one  quiet  Sunday  and  we 
sat  on  the  fioor  in  a  large  room  in  the  fac¬ 
tory.  I  left  the  picture  with  them  and  told 
them  to  remember  the  story.  The  picture 
will  help  them  and  give  pleasure  as  well  as 
give  a  little  color  to  the  barn  like  place.  We 


have  passed  through  another  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  The  children  were  benefitted  in  learning 
the  texts  and  hymns  and  dialogues,  and  we 
hope  that  the  parents  who  vvere  present  caught 
some  real  sight  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
The  gifts,  although  very  inexpensive,  de¬ 
lighted  the  little  ones :  hairpins  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  flower  attached  for  the  girls,  paper  kites 
for  the  boys,  blank-books  and  pencils  for 
those  higher  up,  and  little  velveteen  collars 
for  the  older  girls.  To  the  little  girls  who 
have  been  to  Sunday-school  every  time,  and 
always  regular  and  obedient,  we  gave  dolls 
left  from  a  box  two  years  ago,  and  to  the  very 
good  boys  I  gave  knives  and  money  purses, 
but  for  these  I  had  to  pay  twenty  cents  each, 
and  fortunately  for  my  purse,  there  were  not 
very  many  boys  entitled  to  perfection  prizes. 
The  school  has  been  full  all  the  year,  285  en¬ 
rolled,  though  not  more  than  226  at  one  time. 
These  represent  195  families ;  twelve  of  these 
are  Christian  families. 

A  railroad  is  talked  of,  Mrs.  Riesch  said,  in 
Persia,  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad,  which 
would  make  the  journey  thirty  six  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  nine  days,  which  would  indeed  be  a 
great  thing  for  Persia. 

A  delightful  letter  from  Mrs.  Abbey  of  Nan¬ 
king,  China,  was  read,  from  which  only  ex¬ 
tracts  can  be  given,  telling  of  her  itinerating: 
“I  visited  one  place  with  one  of  the  Methodist 
ladies,  going  to  both  her  stations  and  mine  in 
the  Methodist  boat,  but  going  on  donkeys  part 
of  the  time,  and  stopping  at  chapt  Is  over  night 
when  the  boat  was  too  far  away.  A  boat  is 
decidedly  the  most  comfortable  way  of  trav¬ 
elling  in  China,  but  there  are  not  many  canals 
here,  and  most  of  them  are  dry  during  the 
cool  months,  and  there  is  danger  of  malaria 
in  the  low  places  where  the  boat  stops.  1 
found  it  very  pleasant  to  come  back  after  a 
bard  day’s  work  to  a  cheerful,  clean  home, 
with  comfortable  beds,  instead  of  keeping  op 
talking  till  late  at  night,  uncertain  wbat  kind 
of  accommodation  we  may  have  for  the  night, 
perhaps  to  be  urged  by  the  host  to  occupy  the 
family  bed,  cheerfully  vacated  for  us  by  the 
hospitable  family,  but  still  occupied  by  in¬ 
numerable  unmentionable  inhabitants,  and 
covered  with  curtains  dark  with  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  with  no  air  worth  breathing.  At 
some  of  our  out- stations  there  are  rooms  at 
the  chapels  and  day  schools  which  can  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  the  boat.  I  have  sad¬ 
dle-bags  for  my  bedding,  and  carry  it  with 
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Old  Age 

is  usually  another  name  for  debility. 
Too  much  food,  and  Improper  food 
is  eaten,  overtaxing  the  impaired 
digestive  organs ;  the  kidneys  do 
not  properly  carry  off  the  effete  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  the  brain  is  sluggish.  All 
these  troubles  are  overcome  by  the 
use  of 
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Digestion  is  improved:  kidneys  stim¬ 
ulated;  brain  brightened;  new  energy 
given.  Absolutely  harmless. 
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New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
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any  Post  Office.  This  “  New  Cata¬ 
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me.  For  food,  I  prefer  to  take  my  meals  with 
those  I  stay  with,  and  be  sociable  with  them. 
I  can  stand  it  very  well  for  a  few  days,  and 
have  not  found  it  to  disagree  with  me,  and  I 
find  it  a  good  opportunity  to  make  friends  and 
offer  advice  or  instruction. 

“Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  out 
again  on  a  donkey,  with  saddle- bags,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  musty  bed,  etc.  I  went 
to  the  teacher's  house.  This  teacher  is  one 
who  originally  had  a  school  of  his  own  and 
became  interested  in  the  truth  through  an 
illiterate  colporteur,  and  asked  to  have  us 
take  his  school,  offering  te  teach  our  books. 
It  looked  as  if  he  only  wanted  to  insure  an 
income,  but  he  would  lose  pupils  by  teach¬ 
ing  our  books,  so  Mr.  Houston  thought  his 
interest  was  sincere.  Since  then  he  has  joined 
the  church,  and  bis  wife  and  children  will 
probably  come  in,  too.  His  oldest  daughter 
took  great  interest  in  my  visit,  and  she  and 
her  brother,  who  is  younger,  listened  to  all  I 
said,  and  enjoyed  looking  up  references  in  the 
Bible.  They  enjoyed  singing,  but  they  knew 
very  little  how  to  sing.  It  was  difficult  to 
sing  with  the  children  alone,  and  I  could  not 
be  impolite  enough  to  ask  the  teacher  and  old 
helper  not  to  sing,  and  the  theory  in  China  is 
that  anyone  who  can  read  the  characters  can 
sing.  It  was  a  perfect  medley,  and  would 
have  tortured  a  musical  ear,  but  I  enjoyed  the 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  children,  and  they 
sang  better  than  most  of  our  untaught  day 
scholars.  I  read  each  hymn  and  talked  about 
the  meaning,  going  through  all  the  children’s 
songs  in  the  hymn-book,  and  we  made  it  a 
sort  of  Oospel  meeting.  ” 

Two  notices  were  given  ;  one  of  the  meeting 
to  be  held  Monday,  February  24th,  to  be  ad- 
dreesed  by  Dr.  Barrows  on  the  eve  of  sailing 
for  Germany  and  India ;  the  other  of  the  Pres 
byterial  meeting  in  the  chapel,  Thursday, 
March  12th,  at  8  P.  M. 

In  the  business  meeting  which  followed  it 
was  reported  that  our  receipts  for  the  year  are 
somewhat  ahead  of  those  of  last  year  at  this 
time. 

In  the  earnest  prayers  which  closed  the 
meeting,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  one  of  our 
managers,  was  remembered  in  the  deep  sor¬ 
row  which  has  come  to  the  family  in  the 
death  of  her  daughter. 

LOCAL.  BIBLK  DIMTKI BOTION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win  J.  Gillies,  President,  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  18th,  at  the  Bible  House. 
The  several  committees  reported  for  the  month 
the  work  done  in  the  city  of  New  York  as 
follows : 

The  City  Committee,  through  its  visitors, 
distributed  868  Bibles  and  Testaments  among 
10,468  families  and  individuals. 

The  Marine  Committee  reported  visiting  816 
vessels,  and  distributing  among  the  sailors  on 
board  681  copies  of  the  Word  of  Cod. 

The  Immigrant  Committee,  through  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  Ellis  Island  reported  the  arrival 
of  8,255  immigrants,  and  among  this  number 
gave  2,880  volumes,  the  larger  distribution 
being  among  the  Germans,  655  Bibles  and 
Testaments ;  the  Bohemians  receiving  805,  the 
Swedish  261,  Polish  254,  Italians  250,  etc.,  the 
distributions  among  the  immigrants  being  in 
sixteen  languages. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Society  dis¬ 
tributed  among  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
missions,  institutions,  etc.,  1,708  volumes  in 
this  city. 
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THE  WORD  EDITION*  ARE  NOW  READY 


No  church  contemplating  the  adoption  of  a  new  hymn  book  can  afford  to  overlook  the 
Hymnal.  Its  intrinsic  merit  and  fitness  cannot  fail  to  bring  it  into  general  use  as  the  standard 
book  of  praise  throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  descriptive  circular  will  be  sent  on 
application,  containing  specimen  pages,  price-list  and  commendatory  notices. 

A  returnable  sample  copy  of  The  //j'mna / ■willhe  sent  free  to  ministers  and  music  com¬ 
mittees  desiring  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

c  V  Nirrnllt  D  D  “  ^  have  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  some  other 

f  'st  'iQfiit  yj  ’ties  '  '*  hymnals,  and  was  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  the  Board 
V  ’  t  f  ^  Publication  to  produce  a  work  that  would  even  be  equal  to 

those  which  I  so  heartily  approved.  A  careful  examination  of  The  Hymnal  has  not  only  dis¬ 
pelled  my  doubts,  but  has  brought  the  thorough  conviction  that  the  new  book  is  superior 
to  all  others.” 

”  With  no  wish  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  hymnals,  ad- 
The  Interior  •  rairable  in  their  way  and  time,  which  have  been  serving  the 

church  heretofore,  it  must  be  conceded  by  the  most  impartial 
critic  that  none  of  them  can  hold  its  own  with  this  splendid  work.” 

V  u  ni  "The  book  is  one  that  will  promote  spiritual,  intelligent 

The  New  ror*  Observer  hearty  worship.  It  is  a  most  workable  book,  and  one  that 

remar  s.  minister  will  find  more  and  more  satisfactory  as  he  studies 

and  uses  it . It  will  more  than  fulfill  ardent  expectations.” 

Please  address  all  correspondence  and  inquiries  to 

(JOHN  H.  Bosiness  Superintendent 

PMsbyt^viao  Boai*d  of  Pobllo*tion,  1334  Cbostnut  Stfoot,  PblladolpblA,  Pa. 


Cburcb  flbueic. 

iiidited  By  B.  HuntinetoB  Woodin»n. 


DR.  PEACE  ON  THE  SPEED  OF  TUNES. 

The  article  on  the  speed  of  hymn  tune^ 
which  we  printed  a  few  weeks  ago,  has  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  interest  in  the  matter. 
Last  week  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the 
question  by  practical  observation.  Within  a 
few  days  we  have  received  from  Mr.  U.  C, 
Burnap  (who  has  been  organist  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  church  on  the  Heights,  Brooklyn,  for 
over  thirty  years;  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr 
A.  L.  Peace,  organist  of  the  Glasgow  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  Musical  Editor  of  The  Scottish 
Hymnal,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  speed  of  hymn  tunes  in  general,  and  cer¬ 
tain  specified  ones  in  particular.  The  letter 
is  full  of  interest,  and  runs  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  pleasure  in  complying  with 
your  wish  regarding  the  tempo  of  the  hymn- 
tnnes  mentioned  in  your  note.  Ot  course 
there  is  no  subject  in  which  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  so  much  as  the  speed  at  which 
pealm  and  hymn-tunes  should  be  sung,  but 
this  diversity  will  be  found  to  be  much  less 
among  musicians  of  high  standing;  and  among 
the  best  of  them  there  will  probably  be  found 
no  diversity  at  all,  as  they  possess  that  natural 
instinct  which  leads  them  into  the  proper 
swing  just  as  the  swing  of  a  pendulum  is  reg¬ 
ulated  by  its  own  length.  These  musicians 
are,  however,  comparatively  few. 

The  speed  at  which  hymn  tunes  are  sung 
in  the  Church  of  England  (speaking  gener¬ 
ally)  is  too  ridiculous.  On  the  other  band, 
the  psalmody  in  this  country  was,  at  one 
period,  much  too  slow  (after  the  German  and 
Dutch  manner).  Then  the  rebound  came, 
with  the  usual  result  of  going  too  far  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  via  media  is  the  bee 
rule  in  such  cases. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  A.  L.  Peace. 

In  a  postscript  Dr.  Peace  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  metronome  marks  for  tunes  which  are 
more  or  less  familiar  to  American  church 
goers: 

Name  of  Tune. 

St.  George’s.  Windsor  C'Come  ye  thankful  people 


come”) .  92 

London,  New .  89 

Lux  Mnndi  (O  Jesus,  thou  art  standing) .  88 

Eisenach  (German  Chorale) .  76 

Neuington .  76 

St.  Cuthbert  (Our  Blest  Redeemer) .  76 

York .  66 

Almsgiving  LGyke's  Tunel .  88 

Old  Hundredth .  80 

Spohr .  84 

St.  Gertrude  (Sullivanl,  (Onward  Christian  Soldier)..  104 

Petra  [Kedheadl,  (Bock  of  Ages) .  80 

St.  Agnes,  Durham  (Jesus  the  very  thought) .  88 

AureUa  (The  Churchee  one  Foundation) .  96 

Dundee .  76 

Eventide  (Abide  with  me) .  100 

Lux  Benigna  (Lead  kindly  Ught) . 66-(half-notes) 

Ewing  (Jerusalem  the  golden) .  100 

Tallis’  Evening  Hymn  (All  praise  to  thee) .  84 

Hursley  (Sun  of  my  soul) .  92 

Ellers  (Saviour  again  to  thy  dear  name) .  104 

St.  Anne  (O  God  our  help  in  ages  past) .  66 

Laugran  (Weary  of  earth) .  104 


Of  these  tunes  we  can  discover  only  three 
in  which  the  tempo  seems  to  differ  from  what 
we  had  concluded  was  the  proper  swing. 
They  are  St.  Gertrude,  Aurelia,  and  Ewing, 
which  are  usually  sung,  respectively,  at  about 
120,  116,  and  110.  It  is  quite  likely,  however, 
that  the  slower  time  preferred  by  Dr.  Peace 
may  be  on  account  of  the  larger  congregations 
that  attend  the  Glasgow  cathedral.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  a  tempo  somewhat  slower 
is  advisable  as  the  size  ot  the  congregation 
increases.  But  extremes  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  via  media  earnestly  sought  for. 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

Easter  music  is  very  late  this  year,  and 
comparatively  little  has  been  published. 
Schirmer,  Schmidt  and  Ditson  have  as  yet 
sent  no  new  compositions,  and  Novello,  Ewer 
and  Company  have  published  only  three  new 
anthems  for  Easter,  two  of  which,  Christ  is 
Risen,  by  Dr.  J.  Varley  Roberts,  and  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb,  by  John  Francis  Barnett,  were 
reviewed  in  these  columns  three  weeks  ago. 
The  other  new  Easter  anthem  published  by 
Novello  is  entitled : 

The  First  Day  op  the  Week,  by  Bruce 
Steane.  It  contains  a  bass  recitative  and  a 
short  soprano  solo,  which  is  followed  by  an 
easy  and  melodious  chorus.  A  part  of  the 
anthem  is  designed  for  a  quartette,  but  a 
chorus  of  ordinary  ability  would  have  no 
trouble  in  learning  it.  The  anthem  ends  with 
a  four-part  chorale  of  strength  and  dignity. 

HOW  TO  GET  TOUR  EASTER  ANTHEMS 
FREE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Novello,  Ewer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  we  are  able  to  put  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  new  Easter  music  within  the  reach  of  any 
choir  As  may  be  noticed  by  reference  to 
Novello’s  card  in  another  column,  the  list  of 
new  Easter  anthems  for  the  year  brought  out 
by  this  standard  house  consists  of  "Worthy 
is  the  Lamb,”  by  J.  F.  Barnett,  "Christ  is 
Risen,”  by  J.  V.  Roberts,  and  "The  First  Day 
of  the  Week,”  by  Bruce  Steane.  The  regular 
price  of  the  first-named  is  six  cents  each,  of 
the  others  twelve  cents  each. 

We  will  send  The  Evangelistto  a  bonafidenew 
subscriber  for  one  year  for  $3,  and  in  addition 
send,  postpaid,  as  a  special  Easter  premium,  a 
supply,  up  to  twenty  five  copies,  of  any  one 
of  these  three  anthems,  or,  for  smaller  choirs, 
we  will  send  twelve  copies  of  any  two  of  the 
three,  or  eight  copies  of  all  the  three  anthems. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  procure  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  best  and  newest  Easter  anthems, 
while  extending  the  infiuence  of  The  Evange¬ 
list.  May  we  not  ask  your  cooperation  in  this 
unprecedented  offer? 

As  Easter  is  so  rapidly  approaching,  this 
special  Premium  only  holds  good  till  March 
16th.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  these  anthems  are  imported,  the  supply  is 


Novello,  Ewer  &  Co’s 

NEW 

EASTER 

ANTHEMS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  prick 

CE.VTS- 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb.  By  J.  F.  Barnett .  Od- 

Christ  is  Risen.  By  J.  V.  Roberts .  12 

The  First  Day  of  the  Week.  By  Btuce  Steane  12 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Hearken  Unto  Me.  By  Myles  B.  Foster .  06 

Christ  Both  Died  and  Rose.  By  E.  W.  Naylor  10 

My  Heart  Was  Glad.  By  Arthur  Carnall .  16 

Thanks  Be  To  God.  By  J.  W.  Gritton .  10 

Hallelujah  1  Christ  Is  Risen.  By  Bruce  Steane  12 

The  Day  of  Resurrection.  By  E.  V.  Hall . 10 

This  Is  The  Day.  By  Arthur  W.  Marchant. . .  lO- 


NEW 

EASTER 

CANTATA. 

Easter  Hymn, 

(“On  the  Morn  of  Easter  Day”)  for  Soprano 
and  Tenor  Soli,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  By 
George  J.  Bennett . .  50- 


Catalogues  and  Complete  List  of 

LENT  AND 
EASTER  ANTHEMS 

mailed  free,  and 

selections  of  all  kinds  of  music  sent  on 
approval  on  receipt  of  application  for 
same.  _ 

Publishers  of  “The  Musical  Times,”  subscription  $1,26 
per  annum ;  and  “School  Music  Review,” 
subscription  60c.  per  annum. 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO. 

21  East  17th  St.,  New  York.. 

8  Doors  .West  of  Broadway. 


80N68  FOR  THE  8PRiNG  TIME. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE,  FOR  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

$30  per  100  copies. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS  FOB  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  $30  per  100  copiPA 

Do  not  substitute  Inferior  books  because  of  lower  price.  The 
best  are  cheapest  1 1 

tHB  BIGLOW  a  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  Mh  SL,  New  lork.  $16  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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New  Easjer  Music 

lift  of  new  Etuter  Muiic  for  1896  it  one  of  the  largest  ever 
^  isixied,  and  the  following  selections  indicate  the  exceptionally 
high  character  of  the  compositions. 

SONGS,  Etc.-SHEET  MUSIC 

Awake,  QladSoulI  Awake! . Crowe  .60 

boprant  or  Tenor  in  E  flat. 

Awake.  Qlad  Soul  I  Awake! . Crowe  .50 

Mezzo-Soprano  or  Baritone  In  C 

Our  Riaen  KIuk . A.  F.  Loud  .60 

Soprano  or  Tenor  In  D,  Alto  or  Baritone  In  A 

Rise,  O  Buried  Lord . Perry  .40 

Solo  in  B  flat.  Fine  solo  lor  medium  voice. 

ANTHEMS,  HYMNSTQUARTETTES,  Etc. 

(Octavo  Edltloas.) 

(Always  mention  the  number  when  orderinn.) 

9118.  Alleluia !  Alleluia !  Hearts  and  Voices  Heaven¬ 
ward  Raise . P.  A.  Schnecker  .16 

Bass  and  Sop-ano  Solos  and  Quartette. 

8642.  Another  Blessed  Easter  Dawns 

Mixed  Quartette . R.  M.  McIntosh  .10 

Soprano  or  Tenor  and  Bass  Solos. 

8980.  Awake  Up,  My  Qlorv . Barnhy  .05 

Anthem,  Mixed  Voices. 

9046.  Christ  Is  Risen . Bruehe  .10 

Duets.  Soprano  and  Tenor,  Alto  and  Bass. 
Quartette  and  Chorus. 

9101.  Christ  Was  Born,  Died,  and  Arose _ CUrugtoti  .10 

Bass  Solo  and  Mixed  Quartette. 

8900.  Eastertide . Seymour  Smith  .10 

Trio.  Female  Voices. 

9051.  Holy  Women  at  the  Sepulchre,  The _ FabUini  .12 

Mixed  voices. 

Soprtno  and  Tenor  Solos  and  Chorus. 

8953.  Jesus  Christ  Is  Risen  Today . Clara  H.  Scott  .10 

Quartette.  Soprano  and  Tenor  Solos. 

9048.  Praise  to  Our  Vlctorions  King . Banks  .10 

Quartette  or  Chorus.  Soprano  or  Tenor  Solo. 

Complete  catalogue  of  Easter  music  sent  postpaid  on  applicatum. 

Oliver  Ditsra  Company 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  N.Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Phlla. 


♦♦♦♦♦  A  PARLOR  ORCHESTRA. 

THE  REGINA  MUSIC  BOX 

Plays  Thousands  of  Tunes  on  a  Steel  Comb,  and  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  flnest  Swiss  music  box  made  in  quality  of  tone. 

Musical  people  wonder  at  Its 
brilliancy  of  tone  and  artistic  ef¬ 
fects.  It  is  unrivalled  as  a  social 
entertainer.  Never  needs  tunlne, 
is  always  ready  to  play,  and  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Plays  all  tbe  Latest  Mnsic 

and  furnishes  mnsic  for  your 
every  mood.  Nothing  about  It  to 
get  out  of  order  and  tbe  tune 
discs  being  of  metal  are  indestruc¬ 
tible.  These  boxes  run  from  10  to  30 
minutes  with  each  winding.  The  cases  are  highly  orna¬ 
mental  and  will  prove  a  handsome  addition  to  any  room. 
The  prices  place  these  boxes  within  reach  of  all  lovers  of 
good  music.  BOXES  FROM  912  TO  9100.  Send  for 
handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

Regina  Music  Box  Co.,  Rahway,  N.  •!. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 
HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Conetpondence  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


MlfAlITT,  form  ;  composition  taught  thoroughly  by 
M  HI  V  correspondence.  Specialist.  Fullparticn- 
ill  ll  I  tars  by  mall.  A.  O.  MItcheU,  Mns.  Doc. 

)  126  EUwanger  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


RANDALL’S  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

pie  25cts.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools.  (l.M  a  doz.  Sam 
pie  10  eta  R.  H.  Randall.  Pub.,  ^4  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


For  sale. — Mason  &  Hamlin  pipe  top  organ,  quar¬ 
tered  oak  case,  ecclesiastical  design,  suitable  for 
Church,  Chapel;  or  parlor;  will  be  sold  cneap  for  cash 
Address  Bargain,  care  The  Evangelist. 


A  Practical  School  of 

DRAWING  and  PORTRAITURE 


study  art  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Ah 
Brush  given  smctal  attention. 

Particulars  free.  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL, 

3  Psarl  Street,  Roekferd,  Ill,' 


The  Zander  Institnte 

9.  11  &  18  E.  59th  St, 

Two  door.  ea.t 
of  Fifth  Ave. 

SWEDISH  MOVEMENTS  AND 

MASSAGE  BY  MACHINERY. 

Artlflclal  horseback  and  bicycle 
ride.  Nearly  100  Imported  appara¬ 
tuses.  Best  means  for  the  cure  of 
ObeMty,  RbeomaUam  and  Nervoos- 
ne(H.  uupeotlon  Invited. 


limited,  and  so,  to  make  sure  of  obtaining 
copies,  the  order  should  be  given  at  once. 

Address,  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Tbe  second  number  of  The  Musician,  the 
new  musical  monthly,  has  been  received. 
For  a  new  venture  this  paper  starts  out  with 
more  apparent  enterprise  and  dash  than  any 
we  have  seen.  It  aims  to  cover  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  music,  with  special  attention  to  the 
piano,  voice,  and  organ.  The  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Manchester,  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Etude,  and  he  is  assisted 
in  tbe  vocal  department  by  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Tubbs,  formerly  of  The  Vocalist.  The  list  of 
contributors  contains  the  names  of  many  of 
our  foremost  musicians,  and  if  the  character 
of  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  paper  is 
maintained.  The  Musician  will  soon  take  a 
high  place  among  the  musical  periodicals  of 
the  country.  It  is  published  by  the  Hatch 
Music  Company,  Philadelphia.  Subscription, 
$1  per  year. 

THR  GOSPEL  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  choir,  not  being  able 
to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  tbe  worshipful  effect  of  a  reverent 
deportment  in  the  choir  loft. 

To  enter  the  sanctuary  and  face  a  body  of 
singers  in  such  an  attitude  is  a  benediction  in 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  all  is  confusion, 
some  late,  others  in  a  fiurry,  many  whisper¬ 
ing  and  simpering,  in  fact,  when  everything 
suggests  secularity,  how  quickly  it  dissipates 
all  sacred  impulse!  Tbe  effect  upon  tbe  sing¬ 
ers  themselves  is  fatal  for  it  is  impossible  to 
sing  sacred  music  in  e  spirit  of  reverence, 
and  inspire  either  the  singers  or  the  congre¬ 
gation  with  a  desire  to  worship. 

Let  choristers  and  organists  set  a  proper  ex¬ 
ample,  and  it  will  go  far  tifwards  educating 
the  choir  to  be  reverent.  Once  Induct  them 
into  the  belief  that  they  have  an  important 
part  of  tbe  worship  to  lead  and  it  will  go  far 
towards  correcting  their  deportment. — The 
Song  Friend. 

A  HINT  TO  ORGANISTS  AND  CHOIR 
DIRECTORS. 

Is  it  not  a  wise  plan  to  know  what  your 
employers  are  thinking  about,  what  kind  of 
music  they  like  and  are  seeking,  what  they 
are  looking  for  from  the  choir? 

Is  it  not  worth  your  while,  also,  to  keep 
track  of  what  other  church  musicians  are 
doing  to  meet  these  reasonable  desires  on  the 
part  of  the  churches? 

Depend  upon  it,  the  short  terms  of  office  in 
the  choir  loft  are  not  wholly  due  to  the  igno¬ 
rance,  fickleness,  or  ‘‘pig-headedness”  of  the 
music  committees !  If  you  fail  to  inform  your¬ 
self  of  their  feelings  and  wishes,  you  could 
not  well  expect  to  satisfy  them.  What  busi¬ 
ness  man  would  succeed  who  insisted  on  dis¬ 
regarding  the  wishes  of  his  customers? 

Will  it  not  pay  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  The  Evangelist 
to  see  for  yourself  whether  or  not  this  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  of  professional  value  to  you  ? 

Address, 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


OUR  NEW  EASTER  PROGRAM. 

LIFE  TRIUnPHANT, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  Is  a  splendid  Easter  Service  by  O.  Se  M.  Froelich.  Mnsic 
and  Recitations  complete.  Price,  56  cis.  a  dozen ;  94  per  hun¬ 
dred,  mailed  pottage  prepaid. 

Send  flve  cents  tor  service  and  with  it  receive  our  special 
offer  on  new  Snnday  School  Mnsic  Book, 

SONGS  OF  THE  GOLDEN. 

ASA  HUIX,  Author  and  Publisher, 

139  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY 
MAN,  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR  J’EACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford.  Conn. 


tOHERMERHORN'S  TEACHERS'  AOBNOT. 
k  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

'  Established  1866. 

8  East  14tb  Stbkkt.  Nxw  York. 


INGLESIDE. 

A  SCHOOL  FOB  GIRLS. 

Owns  flrst  Tuesday  in  October. 
Mrs.  William  D.  Black,  Patroness. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


see.  Mnsl 


Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Conrsee.  Mnslo  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpUs  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  ChambersbnrK,  Pa. 


DAHEIM  preparatory  INSTITOTB, 

RIDT.^  German  Klndeivarten,  Enellsh  Primary 
DUlUi  UlltuO.and  Grammar  Grades,  CoUege  prepara- 


nwurunu  HUAUUII.  Uon  ot  yoancwauita. 
Boildiiics  onsnrpsased  foroomfort  and  healtlL  Twenty^ 
five  acres  twelve  in  aiove  Jake  for  ronins  and  dtaUns. 
Oissstnsl  and  geneeaTeonrse  of  stody ;  also,  piepaimtoiy 


CALiroRMiA,  San  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy, 

Accredited  by  tbe  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  8.  Gov’t,  in  charge  of 
Military  department.  Classical.  Literary  and  Sclentlflo 
courses.  Abthcb  Ckosbt,  A.M  ,  Head  Master. 


uOUGHTON^KMC^RY  offers  to  young  women  cars 
comfort  and  cnltnre.  College  preparatory.  36th  year. 
Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.M. 


UNION  SQUARE 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


MBS.  SABAH  HALL. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

®3.  SHOE  “VdaDT**' 

If  you  pay  S4  to  M  for  shoes,  ex-  a 
aniine  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe,  and 
aee  what  a  good  shoe  you  can  buy  for  ■ 

OVER  lOO  STYLES  AND  WIDTHS,  , 

CONGBES8,  BUTTON, 
and  LACE,  made  In  all 
kinds  of  the  best  selected 
leather  by  skilled  srork- 
men.  'We 
make  and 
sell  more 
$3  Shoes 
than  any 
other 

manufkctnrer  in  the  world. 

None  genuine  unless  name  and 
price  is  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  our  Sfi, 

•4,  S3.50,  SS.50,  BS.SS  Shoes; 

•S.80,  S8  and  91.78  for  boys. 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTE.  Ifyourdealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  to  fac¬ 
tory,  enclosing  price  and  36  cents 
to  pay  carriage.  State  kind,  style 
of  toe  (cap  or  plain),  size  and 
width.  Our  Custom  Dept,  will  fill 
your  order.  Send  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  to  Box  M. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


They 


both 


use 


Pride 


of  the 


West 


for  their 


white 


skirts. 


whose  portrait  appears  on  every  hot-  a 
tit  of  Balsam  sol^  is  liked  very  much 
by  girls  and  bo^  little  and  grown  up, 
everywhere,  ror  60  years  the  plea^  I 
ant  taste  of  “Madame  Porter’s”  has 


Safe  and  Sure 
Gocxi  as  Candy 


been  in  the 
mouthsof  the 
people,  and 
millions  own 
to  the  won¬ 
derful  relief  it  affords  when  a  cold  is 
caught  and  a  cough  is  mocking  go(^ 
nature.  There’s  safety,  too,  in 
“  Porter’s.”  Better  have  it  on 

hand. 

DruRRlsta  sell  It,  to  co»t  not  over 


As  the  church  bells  were  ringing  for  the  evening 
service  on  the  last  Sabbath  in  January,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Hall,  in  the  66th  year  of  her  life,  entered  into  “that 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.”  Her 
death  was,  as  her  life  had  been,  peaceful  and  tri¬ 
umphant.  Her  strong  Christian  faith  was  never 
,  for  one  moment  shaken,  and  her  bright  rejoicing 
hope  never  for  one  moment  darkened.  There  was 
joy  in  her  heart— joy  always;  that  “joy  that  is  un¬ 
speakable  and  full  of  glory.”  She  had  been  a  widow 
for  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  known  many  of  the 
sorrows  of  life,  yet  all  these* years  were  full  of  heav¬ 
enly  peace.  Her  relatives  and  friends,  who  were  de¬ 
voted  to  her  and  loved  her  beyond  the  expression  of 
words,  could  but  rejoice'witb  her  in  her  going,  for 
it  was  not  death,  but  translation.  She  “was  not, 
for  God  took  her.” 

This  peaceable  home-going  was  the  fitting  ending 
of  a  beautiful  life  upon  the  earth.  To  speak  of  this 
fruitful  life  is  to  give  glory  to  God  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  disciples  of  Christ  who,  under  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  desire  to  do  something  for  the 
Master.  Mrs.  Hall  was  very  frail,  having  for  years 
to  contend  with  ill  health.  Her  friends  did  not  dare 
to  hope  to  have  her  with  them  long;  but,  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  years  were  given  where  only  weeks 
were  expected.  Though  so  frail,  she  was  able  to  do 
much.  Like  her  divine  Master,  she  “went  about 
doing  eood”  in  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  Many 
a  poor  and  humble  home  will  miss  her  kindly  visits 
and  her  generous  aid.  Tbere  was  no  noise,  no  sound¬ 
ing  of  a  trumpet,  but  a  modest  and  una.«suming 
life,  doing  good  silently,  like  the  beneficent  work¬ 
ing  of  the  cheering  sunshine.  She  was  ever  thought¬ 
ful  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  others.  No  un¬ 
kind  words  were  ever  spoken  by  her,  no  harsh  judg¬ 
ment  given.  She  was  full  of  sweet  charity.  That 
which  can  be  said  of  few  can  truly  be  said  of  her: 
she  had  the  mind  of  Christ. 

She  loved  the  house  of  God  and  rejoiced  to  be 
there  whenever  able  to  go.  She  was  always  there 
early.  She  would  not  admit  that  she  could  take 
cold  or  receive  bodily  barm  in  church.  She  could 
make  the  ardent  language  of  the  psalmist  her  own, 
“How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts  I 
My  soul  loDgeth,  yea  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of 
the  Lord.”  Whef  ready  to  start  for  church,  it  was 
her  custom  to  kneel  alone  in  her  room  in  prayer. 
Her  pastor  will  sorely  miss  these  earnest  prayers. 
She  prayed  for  God’s  blessing  upon  the  church  and 
upon  the  world.  She  earnestly  sought,  by  all  means 
within  her  power,  to  secure  this  blessing.  She 
gave  as  she  was  able,  and  she  gave  systematically. 
She  set  apart  at  least  a  tenth  of  her  income  as  the 
Lord’s  money.  This  she  sacredly  devoted  to  benev¬ 
olence.  One  of  her  last  directions,  if  not  indeed  the 
very  last,  was  in  regard  to  the  increased  amount 
she  wished  put  this  year  into  the  missionary  envel¬ 
opes. 

Such  a  life,  quiet  and  uneventful  as  some  might 
think,  exeited,  and  will  continue  to  exert,  a  won¬ 
derful  infiuence  for  good.  In  the  young  people’s 
meeting  that  Sabbath  evening,  at  the  very  time 
when  her  bright  spirit  was  pa>sing  from  earth  to 
heaven  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord,  reference  was 
being  made  to  her  beautiful  consistent  Christian 
life,  in  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
“Testimony,”  as  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
that  could  be  given  to  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  So  again  is  heard  to-day  “a  voice 
out  of  heaven  saying.  Write  blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  Irom  henceforth;  yea  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.”  L.  A.  O. 

Lyons,  N.  Y. 


A  PABIS-AMEBICAN  HISEB. 

Recently,  in  Paris,  an  old  man,  poorly  clad, 
was  seen  to  drop  in  the  street.  Being  searched 
in  order  to  trace  jiis  address,  he  was  removed 
to  his  lodgings,  where  be  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  The  document  which  enabled  the 
police  to  discover  bis  address  was  a  cheque  for 
29,000  francs.  On  searching  among  bis  effects 
an  old  trunk  wes  discovered  filled  with 
American  stocks  and  bonds.  Hoards  were 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  total  amount  repre¬ 
sented  is  about  £80,000.  The  deceased,  who 
lived  as  if  in  great  poverty,  was  about  seventy- 
seven  years  old,  and  was  named  Peters. 


PBESEBTB  TOUB  BTANOELISTS. 

'  Now  that  Thx  Etafoblist  1b  pablished  In  a  shape  oon- 
▼ealent  for  binding,  manr  of  its  readers  will  wisn  s 
binder  for  the  purpose  ef  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordei 
We  oan  sspi^  snoh  a  binder  tor  S  cents  each,  postagt 
prepaid.  Addisas  Tsa  ETamsuar.  P.  O.  Box  S8M.  Nev 
YsckoKr 


SopposB  rr  Dobs  Cost  Onb  Dollar  ?  Don’t  be  “pen¬ 
nywise  and  pound  f<  olisb”  tLruugb  taking  fur  your  coosh 
medicine  that  you  know  nothing  abunt,  when  one  of 
long-e-iabli-hed  reputHlion  and  proven  quality  like  Dr. 
Jay  e’s  Expectorant  can  be  bad.  The  bMt  family  Pill, 
Jayne’s  Pafnless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


It  Pays 

us  to  place  our  new  and  handsomely 
printed  brochure  in  your  hands.  It 
is  illustrated  with  Factory  views  and 
describes  in  a  very  interesting  man¬ 
ner  the  process  of  manufacture  of  our 

“Sterling  S**'^®*'  Inlaid  ” 

SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 


Different  from  and  superior  to  all  others. 


Guaranteed 


Each  article  stamped  on  the  back. 


E.  STERLING  INLAID  K. 


Sold  by  all  Jewelers.  Made  only  by 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co.* 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN.  Dept.  N.  40 


t/ottwC) 

LACES. 


Lace  Collars,  Lace  Handkerchiefs, 
Lace  Flounces,  Bridal  Veils, 
Mousseline  de  Soies,  Chiffons, 
Nets,  Veilings. 


NOVELTIES. 

Made-up  Laces. 

Embroideries. 

Ltnon,  Batiste,  and  Mousseline 
Embroideries. 
Embroide^'ed  All-Overs, 
Insertions  and  Edgings. 

FEATHER  BOAS, 
GLOVES, 
PARASOLS. 


NEW  YORK. 


WE  WANT  TO  SEND  YOU  OUR 


mSSEmQ 

freeTziL 


A  New  Souvenir  „ 

work  of  art  illustrated  In  Ten  Colors,  u 
Worth  its  Weight  in  Gold.  We  pay  ™ 
charges  and  send  it  all  you 

have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  it  tiMlay  please. 

_ Hemeinber  thig  ig  the  old  egtabllsb*  a  hutue  ot 

OORNISH  A  CO.,  the  only  firm  in  the  world 
d  sdUng  expln.lvely  from  Factory  to  Family 
I  dliect  A  aiiiirle  tnstmment  at  wholenie  prloe. 

We  gave  you  from  SSS  to  tZiO.  Write  at  oooe  to 
CORMISH  &  CO.,  (Estab.SOyrs.) 

Box  A,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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Cbuccb  Construction 
anb  Equipment. 

THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  ENGINEER. 

In  a  paper  on  “Heating  and  Ventilating  of 
Large  Churches,”  read  by  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Prather  before  “The  American  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,”  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  January  last,  the  author 
makes  some  Tery  practical  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  colaboration  between  the  architect 
and  the  engineer  in  preparing  the  plans  of  a 
proposed  church  to  tbe  end  that  the  appliances 
for  heating  and  ventilating  may  give  the  best 
results  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  He  says : 

“The  heating  and  ventilating  of  modern 
church  buildings  is  rendered  'very  complex 
by  the  numerous  different  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  each  requiring  somewhat  different 
treatment.  As  tbe  first  step  in  the  design  of 
a  plant  the  demands  and  financial  limita¬ 
tions  of  tbe  church  people  must  be  considered. 
It  must  be  ascertained  what  kind  of  a  plant 
is  feasible  with  their  conditions,  whether  a 
single  natural  draft  warm  air  system,  with 
direct  and  indirect  radiation ;  or  furnace 
heat  and  some  ventilation  only ;  or  a  simple 
fan  system,  with  massed  beating  coils  and 
mechanical  ventilation,  or  a  more  complex 
system,  with  an  induction  fan,  and  possibly 
also  an  eduction  fan,  with  hot  and  tempered 
air  conduit  systems  and  a  delivery  of  mixed 
air  of  proper  temperature  into  the  building, 
and  hand  regulation  of  tbe  air  mixing ;  or 
this  complex  system  with  thermostats  and 
automatic  regulation  of  the  air  mixing,  i.  e., 
automatic  regulation  of  tbe  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating. 

“The  wants  and  limitations  of  the  possible 
plant  having  been  clearly  ascertained,  the 
next  step  is  the  ‘getting  together’  of  tbe 
architect  and  the  heating  and  ventilating 
engineer.  The  architect  is  practically  the 
autocrat  of  tbe  situation,  and  can  generally 
make  the  lot  of  an  engineer  an  easy  one  or  a 
hard  one,  as  he  wills.  The  practice  of  first 
designing  the  building  and  afterwards  the 
beating  and  ventilating  plant,  is  radically 
wrong,  although  it  is  the  practice,  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  In  no  class  of  buildings  has  this 
been  so  much  in  evidence  as  in  church  struc¬ 
tures,  and  the  results  have  been  especially 
bad  in  the  matter  of  provision,  or  rather, 
lack  of  and  improper  provision  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  vitiated  air.  The  walls  being 
principally  outside  walls,  it  is  often  quite  a 
problem  to  get  both  the  induction  and  tbe 
eduction  flues  in  inside  walls  or  places,  or 
‘pilastered  in’  on  outside  walls,  but  that  they 
shall  be  so  situated  should  be  an  ‘iron-clad’ 
rule  with  the  exception  of  eduction  flues 
when  an  exhaust  fan  is  used.  In  any  system, 
without  exhaust  fan,  eduction  flues  in  outside 
walls  will  invariably  have  obnoxious  down 
drafts  in  low  barometer,  and  excessively  cold 
winter  weather.  When  windows  or  doors 
are  opened  they  are  very  objectionable. 

“By  due  consideration  of  this  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  matter  of  induction  and  eduction  flue 
areas  and  portions  at  an  early  period  in  tbe 
designing  of  the  building,  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  can  nearly  always  be  secured.  The 
acoustic  effects  of  tbe  method  of  induction 
and  eduction  of  tbe  air,  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  air  currents,  and  the  stratification 
of  the  air  must  be  considered.  Warm  and 
fresh  air  should  be  introduced,  and  tbe  educ 
tion  outlets  arranged  in  tbe  auditorium  in 
such  manner  as  to  cause  a  flow  of  air  away 
from  the  source  of  sound,  i.  e. ,  the  pulpit. 


AKKSTXOHa  *  HoKELVT 

PltUbargh. 

BETKES-BATTKAH 

rUtitbargh. 

DAVIB-OKAMBEKS 

PitUbar^h. 

FAKITESTOOK 

Pittftborgh. 

ANCHOR  ) 

V  CincinnaU. 
ECKSTEIN  ) 


WHY  IS  IT  that  practical  painters 
everywhere  use  and  recommend 
Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed 
Oil?  Simply  because  they  know  their  busi¬ 
ness,  have  a  reputation  to  maintain,  and 
cannot  afford  to  use  or  recommend  anything 
else.  To  be  sure  of  getting 

Pure  AV  hite  Lead 

examine  the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Any  shade  or  color  is  readily  obtained  by 
using  National  Lead  Co.’s  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
ot  colors  free:  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  differcr.t 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  a  BB08.00 

Philadelphia. 


with  the  priucipal  egress  at  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  room  opposite  to  the  pulpit. 

“These  general  principles  regarding  air  in¬ 
lets  and  outlets  are  further  affected  by  the 
roof  structure.  Nearly  all  churches  may  be 
divided  into  two  chsses:  those  with  closed 
roofs,  and  those  with  domes  and  lanterns  with 
more  or  lees  glass  surface  in  them.  The 
Gothic  is  the  principal  representative  of  the 
first  style,  and  tbe  Romanesque  of  the  latter. 
All  glass  surface  in  domes,  lanterns,*and  sky¬ 
lights  should  be  doubled,  but  rarely  is  so.  In 
auditoriums  with  closed  roofs  tbe  fresh  air  in¬ 
lets  should  be  large  and  the  major  portion  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the  room,  with  one 
or  two  inlets  at  the  sides,  and  some  at  tbe 
entrance  end.  In  auditoriums  with  dome  or 
lantern  roof,  the  larger  portion  of  the  fresh 
air,  at  least  two-thirds,  should  be  introduced 
through  grills  or  registers  in  the  ends  of  the 
seats,  these  seat  inlets  being  small  and  well 
distributed  throughout  the  room.  There 
should  also  be  a  few  large  supplies  at  the 
pulpit  end  of  tbe  room,  whose  especial  func¬ 
tion  is  to  fill  the  dome  or  lantern  with  warm 
air.  Without  these  numerous  seat  inlets,  the 
volume  of  warm  air  in  the  dome  or  lantern, 
after  partly  cooling,  falls,  and  persons  sitting 
in  tbe  part  of  the  room  direotly  under  tbe 
dome  or  lantern  feel  cold  down  drafts,  or 
what  are  called  ‘convection  currents.’  Tbe 
constant  ascent  of  fresh  warm  air  from  the 
numerous  and  scattered  seat  inlets  dissipates 
tbe  dome  drafts  and  obviates  the  evil.  ” 


Varren  H'  Hayes 
/yCHITECT- 

^IMNKPOUS- 
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Pl»ni  For 
Church*! 

Arywhtr*. 
Coct,  $1,500  to 

$150,00# 
Work  Correct 
and  Modtm 
Acouttica  and 
Vantilation 
Guarantoad, 
Raferencet: 
Hundrada  of  my 
Churches  in 
Daily  Use. 


Our  new  POET  ABLE' SETTEE  CATALOGUE 
eliowi  the  latest  designs  in  onr 


An  APPROPRIATE 
PRESENT  for 
THANKSGIVING  or 
CHRISTMAS  Ls  a 
PUL.PIT. 

COMMUNION  TABIiE 
or  some  piece  of 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 


Improved 
Sunday-School 
Seating.  ' 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 


Andrews-Demarest  Seating  Co. 

108  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 

Two  doors  East  of  Union  Square 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cent  Manaaer? 

TBOr,  N.  T.,and  NEW  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


HAVE  YOU  HEARD 

OF 

The  Prentiss  Clock 

FOR 

CHURCHES,  STUDIES, 
SCHOOLS? 

With  and  Without  CsJendars. 

ALSO 

SYNCHRONIZERS 

For  reKuIating  several  clocks. 

Send  3c.  for  catalogue  or  get  it  free 
by  mentioning  this  adv.  (No.  996). 

PRENTISS  CLOCK 

inPROVEMENT  CO. 
49  Dey  St.,  New  York. 
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TH  E  best  investment — shown 
by  investigation  to  be  safe, 
by  experience  to  give  large 
returns,  and  easily  within  your 
reach  now — New  York  re¬ 
alty. 

Shares  in  a  real  estate  syn¬ 
dicate  cost  fifty  dollars  each, 
with  individual-lot  security. 

A  book  about  it  for  the 
asking. 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 

American  Surety  Building. 
Room  16.  New  York. 


PATENTS. 

I,.  DEANK  A  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Oonnscllors  In  Patent  Oases,  HeOlll  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  EMncipal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OffloeJ 
All  Patent  bnAlnees  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rat## 
Onr  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  past  week  has  been  one  of  easy  money, 
and  of  some,  even  considerable,  improvement 
in  quotations.  Business  was  restricted  at  the 
beginning  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  the  drifting  snowstorms  in  Western  New 
York  and  other  sections,  and  the  recurrence 
of  Washington’s  Birthday.  In  Chicago  and 
the  Northwest  extreme  cold  was  experienced. 
It  is  an  ill  wind,  however,  that  brings  no  good. 
We  hear  nothing  further  of  a  short  ice-crop 
along  the  Hudsonjor  elsewhere  I 

The  payments  on  the  new  bond  account 
have  proceeded,  and  up  to  Friday  about  $80,- 
000,000  bad  been  paid.  Of  this  great  sum  of 
gold,  about  '$52,000,000  was  received  through 
the  New  York  Sub-Treasury  and  about  $28,- 
000,000  through  other  sub-treasuries  and  the 
depositary  banks,  leaving  about  $81,000,000 
still  unpaid.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  con¬ 
clusion  that  very  nearly  all,  if  not. all,  of  the 
payments  for  the  bonds  will  be  completed  by 
the  time  the  next  instalment  of  10  per  cent, 
is  due,  on  March  2nd,  and  that  consequently 
the  net  amount  resulting  from  the*  sales  can 
then  be  ascertained.  The  Chronicle  remarks 
on  the  small  loss  of  the  bank  reserves  of  gold 
during  the  last  fortnight.  The  bank  return 
of  the  15th  showing  a  loss  of  $7,142,500  specie 
and  a  gain  of  $3,844,200  legal  tenders,  mak¬ 
ing  the  net  decrease  only  $3,298,300.  And 
that  made  up  on  Friday  last  (because  of  the 
holiday)  indicates  a  loss  of  only  $6,437,500 
specie  and  $2,579,400  legal  tenders.  Take  the 
two  weeks  together  and  there  is  a  loss  of 
actual  reserve  of  only  $12,315,200  during  a 
period  when  the  net  payments  into  the  Sub- 
Treasury  have  been  about  $41,000,000.  The 
Chronicle  adds:  “This  can  be  explained  in  no 
other  way  than  on  the  assumption  that  the 
largest  subscribers  for  the  bonds  bad  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  gold  outside  the  banks  which 
they  turned  over  in  payment,  and  that  other 
subscribers  borrowed  the  gold  with  which  to 
make  their  settlements  from  other  sources  of 
supply.  ” 

The  foreign  exchange  market  was  generally 
easy  and  without  special  feature  during  last 
week.  The  present  week  began  with  a  slight 
improvement.  London  was  a  pretty  free  buyer 
of  certain  railroad  securities,  St.  Paul  and 
other.  There  was  considerable  profit  taking 
in  St.  Paul,  which  accounts  for  its  relatively 
small  advance.  The  grangers  were  firm  at 
fractional  advances,  and  the  less  active  inter¬ 
national  stocks  joined  in  the  general  improve¬ 
ment.  The  industrials,  with  the  exception  of 
Leather  preferred,  were  strong  under  the  lead 
of  Sugar,  which  showed  a  net  gain  of  1  1  4 
points,  to  117,  having  at  one  time  sold  at  117 
1-2. 

The  money  market  was  quiet.  Call  loans 
were  made  at  3  to  4  per  cent.  The  last  loan 
was  made  at  4  per  cent.  The  money  rates 
were  4  1-2  to  5  per  cent,  fer  all  periods. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWS  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 


CONNBCfXD  BY  FBI Y  ATI  W1RB8. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-claas  Invest-  |  n  vocf  mOTlI 
ment  Secnrlttes  for  cBstomers.  We  re-  All  T 
oelve  acconnts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  IndlTldnals  on  fa-  f 

Yoraole  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tjCvUl  ll/lCDs 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  States  am 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forstei 
conntrles. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  boy  and  seU  Bills  of  Ezchanee  on,  anc 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maki 
coUectlons  and  issoe  Commercial  and  l4wveUert 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  CO,.  LONDON. 


A  FIXED  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

la  secured  by  a  Perfected  Annuity  Bond.  They  banisb 
care,  and  thus  prol<<n«  life.  They  double  the  Income  of 
elderly  people.  Adapted  to  ali  agee.  8ECITBITT  AB 
SOEOTK  Address  tstatlng  a^B.  G.  CAKPENTEa 
S66  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  MortKages 
or  TBK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

IirVBSTMENT  COMPANY 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TXABS’  BXPBRIKNCa. 
Send  for  deeeriptive 
phUt. 
orncES: 

Nassau  SU,  N.  Y.  City. 

BnlUttBda.  Phlla. 

Syraense,  N.  Y. 

Spokaoe 
Waah. 


Onited  States  Trnst  Gompanj 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  pair 
Into  Conrt,  and  Is  anthorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmster 
or  ezeentor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  aftei 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  th. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Ezeenters,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indivldaah 
will  find  this  Comiiany  a  convenient  depository  fo) 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Yioe-Pre# 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  Im  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Loois  G.  Hampton,  Assistuit  Sooretary 

TRUSTEES! 


Sauuxi.  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stbwabt, 

John  Habsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stoees. 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  CumNO, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockevellbr. 
Alezander  E.  Orr, 


William  H.  Mact,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Sshwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brookly 
Georoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jamb  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 


FREDEBICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

/®on  Improved  Bed  Hlver  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  12  years’  experience  in  boslness. 

Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates 

netting . 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  BulliUng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


9  I  nn  ^  5-acre  farm,  covered  with  wood,  in 

2  I  UU.“  Southern  New  Jersey ;  close  to  riilroad;  fin- 
markets  in  the  world  ;  especially  adapted  for  small 
fruits,  poultry,  v>  getables  &c.;  high  and  dry;  heslthv 
neighboi  hood:  sold  on  Instalnients  of  SI  down  and  SI  per 
week,  title  insured.  Immediate  possession.  Send  for 
full  particulars.  D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  S.  10th  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


HAMPDEN  F.  THOMAS  ft  CO., 

Commission  Morchants 

in  STOCKS  and  CRAIN 

The  first  Teqnislte  is  a  financially  reeponslble 
bouse.  We  famish  unquestioned  references. 

Write  ua  for  farther  information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLDG.,  CHICAGO. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Formerly  New  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Oo, 
Mutual  Life  Building, 


65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y, 


CAPITAL, . Sa.OOO.OOO 

SURPLUS,  *2,000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS.  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 
WALTER  O.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  JH.,  Vice-President. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treaa  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treaa.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 


Samnel  D.  Babcock, 
George  F  Baker, 
George  8.  Bowdoin, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R.  OUlette, 
Robert  Ooelet, 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 
Angnstns  D.  JalUlard, 
James  N.  Jarrle, 
Richard  A  McCurdy, 
Walter  G.  Oakman, 
Alezander  E.  Orr, 


O.  O.  Haven, 

Oliver  Harrlman, 

R.  Somers  Hayes, 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 


Henry  B.  Rogers, 

Henry  W.  Smith, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  VanderbUt, 


William  C.  Whitney. 


•riaczi 


WASHINGTON 


ASSETS 


LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 

-  $  1 4,000,000 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Ttumsands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 


'*  It  Is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 


E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  T-Pres.  and  Snpt  of  Agencies. 
2  I  Cortlandt  Street.  New  Verb. 

HOME 


Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 


Eighty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  January,  1896. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oash  in  Banks,  .....  $469.914  69 
Beal  Estate,  .....  1,70"  ,895  91 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  •  1,418,426  00 

Bank,  Tmst  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,946,493  00 
State  and  City  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  8:i6,927  93 

Bonds  A  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Boal  Estate,  46  3,009  13 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  42t),650  00 

Pnmlnms  nnoollooted  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  616,227  06 
Interest  dne  and  aoemed  on  1st  Jan.,  1896,  62,186  92 


EIABIUTUCS. 


$9,863,628  64 


Oasb  0a|fital, . $3,000  000  00 

Reserve  FreMnm  Fnnd,  ...  4,396,669  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losms  and  daims  -  762,614  18 

Net  Sniplns,  ...  .  1,706,466  41 

$9^863,628  64 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  Preaident. 

ElBRI^E^i^NOV^’  [  Vlce-Prealdent#. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW, 
THOMAS  B.  GREENE, 


February  37,  1896. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


UBNBY  H.  FIBU),  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  B.  ElLiOT,  Publiaher. 


TiRifS  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  poi^tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  fCr  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

Advxrtibinq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Aix  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  PoKtofilce  at  New  York  as  seconA^lass 
mail  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS, 

The  108th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N,  Y„  May  2lBt,  1896. 

TBE  BOARDS, 

Home  Missions,  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreiirn  Mi>-8ions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  ••  “ 

Rdncation,  -----  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  ** 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  “  •* 

Freedmen,  ...  616  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  M  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  IN  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SE  niNABY,  700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

will  be  given  on  tbe  following  days  at  8.15  p.m.: 

On  Practical  Religion. 

Monday,  March  16th.  The  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitkin, 

On  “Winning  Souls.” 

On  Church  Unity. 

Monday,  March  2d.  The  Rev.  Bisnop  John  F.  Horst,  D.D., 
LL.D.  On  “  Irenlc  Movements  Since  the  Reformation.” 
Monday,  March  9th.  The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 

On  “The  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  a  World-wide  Necessity.” 
Admission  free,  without  ticket. 


THE  AMERICAN  NUNUaY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

ESTABLISHKI)  IN  PHII.AUKI.PHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  spar'^ely  setded  places  where 
a  mbslonary  representing  all  evangelical  churches  can  unite 
the  settlers.  Expense  saved.  2276  new  schools  started  In  1895 ; 
also  180  frontier  hnrches  from  schools  previously  established. 
71  years  of  prosperity.  Help  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
925.90  Sturts  anew  school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  btndy  and 
a  library  $810  mpports  a  missionary  one  \  ear.  V ou  can  have 
letters  direct  from  missionary.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  Bancboft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

719  Constable  Building,  6th  Ave.  &  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  cal'ed  “Port  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Miu  sters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  (Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hmison  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tionadt'es.  its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samubi,  Roci/t,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wail  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  '>f  tne  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Magaztixe,  tne  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stcboes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  anri  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  toe  House  of  I'-dustry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  4.5,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  26,000  hnve  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fslly  received.  ,  „  .  . 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
I  PM.  Day-school-,  9  to  11  ;40  A.M  .  and  12:40  to  3  p.m.  except 
8atn>  day:  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  VlsKors  welcome 
stall  times.  Morris  K  Jespp,  Prea.:  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
Oborob  F.  Bxtts,  Sec.:  Wm.  F.  Barnard.  SupL 
“Onr  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  bnildlng.  We 
nggently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children.” 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street.  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  In  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatu>e  Through  Its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  Its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  thronghont  the  world.  This 
branch  of  Its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagaclee,  for  which  it  earnestly  apiieals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


PBB8B  TTEBIES, 

^esbytery  of  Syracuse  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Grace  church,  Oswego.  April  13,  at  3;30  p  m. 

A.  H.  Fahndstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  wiU  meet  at  Peoria,  Mari¬ 
copa  ^unty,  on  Friday.  April  3. 1896,  at  7  30  p.m.  (D.  V  ), 
_  opened  with  a  sermen  by  the  last  moderator. 
Rev.  T  C.  Moffett  of  Flagstaff.  A  full  report  and  list  of 
all  standing  committees  and  of  all  the  officers  of  each 
church  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  Is  expected. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  R.  B.  TOURS. 

California.  ] 

So  bnantlful  Is  the  scenery  of  California  mat  Nature 
must  have  expended  more  than  her  usual  energy  in  Its 
erekt  ion.  and  especially  is  this  true  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  the  rainy  season  has  passed 
and  fiowers  bloom  everywhere.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
me  person  who  can  exchange  the  wintry  climate  of  the 
East  for  the  fiower-pertnmed  and  healthful  atmosphere 
of  California,  and  no  better  method  of  doing  this  can  be 
had  than  bv  participating  la  the  second  “‘(4olden  Gate” 
tour,  organized  under  tbe  perfect  persunalli -conducted 
tout  Ist  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

The  tourists  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
March  11, 1896,  and  rstum  to  those  cities  9foy  7,  allowing 
four  and  one-half  weeks  in  California. 

A  new  featnre  to  the  magnificent  train  used  for  these 
tonrs  in  previous  years  is  a  through  Pullman  compart¬ 
ment  car. 

The  car,  which  will  be  the  very  best  that  the  Pullman 
Company  can  supply,  will  contaiu  nine  inclosed  com¬ 
partments— two  drawing  rooms  and  seven  state-rooms — 
and  will  he  attached  to  the  spec'ai  train  at  Jersey  City 
and  run  through  to  San  Francisco. 

Florida. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  one  has  had  at  some 
time  a  desire  to  visit  Florida,  tbe  “Land  of  Flowers,” 
and  that  many  have  been  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the 
thought  ot  a  long  and  tiresome  railroad  journey,  great 
expense,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  objections. 
I  hese  have  been  overcome  by  tbe  inauguration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv’s  personally  conducted 
tours  to  Jacksonville.  A  special  train  of  unexcelled 
equipment  makes  the  rnn  from  New  York  to  Jackson- 
vftle  in  thirty  hours;  a  tourist  agent  and  chaperon  ac¬ 
company  each  tour  to  look  after  the  comfort  o'  passen¬ 
gers  While  en  route ;  and  th  -  low  rates  offered  bring  the 
tours  within  the  means  ot  almost  every  one. 

The  next  cf  these  tours,  allowing  two  weeks’  stay  in 
Moridiu  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on 
March  8,  1896.  The  rate,  including  transportMtion,  meals 
CM  route,  and  Pullman  berth  on  special  train,  is  $60.00 
from  New  York  and  $48.00  from  Philadelphia;  propor¬ 
tionate  rates  from  other  points. 

F’or  further  iniormation  apply  to  Tickets  Agents,  or 
address  Touiist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York,  or 
Room  411,  Bioad  Street  Station.  Pniladelphia,  to  whom 
application  for  space  should  also  be  made. 


The  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  on  the  line  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Rsilroad.  affords  a  most  healthful  resort 
for  pleasure-seekers  and  invalids  during  the  early  spring 
months.  Tbe  Sprines  are  de  ightfully  located  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  at  an  elevation  of  2,6W  feet.  They 
are  surrounded  hy  mountains  rising  over  4.(100  feet  above 
tbe  sea.  Tbe  vallry  is  protected  from  wind  storms  and 
sudden  changes,  so  that  as  a  health  retreat  there  is  none 
more  desirable.  1'be  uniform  temiierature  and  the  dry 
and  invigorating  air  is  a  tonic  needed  by  invalids.  The 
waters  ot  the  Springs  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  goat  and  neivous  troubles.  Full  information 
can  be  aecnred  by  addresslug  Manager,  Hot  Springs, 
Bath  County.  Va. 


The  rush  and  hurry  of  the  present  age  is  a  severe 
drain  upnn  the  vitality  of  men  engaged  in  active  busi¬ 
ness  or  professioual  life.  Mant  are  in  need  of  some  re¬ 
cuperative  power,  and  the  Freligh  Tonic  has  been  need 
with  great  advantage  by  numbers.  Every  read-r  can 
secure  a  sample  bottle  for  26  cents  by  simply  mentioning 
The  Evai'gelist  and  addressing  1.  O.  Wotraruff  de  Co., 
1G6  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Asa  Hull,  music  publisher.  New  York  City,  has  just 
issued  Volume  2  of  his  ‘  Quarterly”  programs  for  Easter. 
Having  ezamined  them,  we  can  say  that  tb^  seem  to 
answer  just  the  requirements  of  Sabbath-schools,  being 
a  complete  order  ol  exercises.  Any  one  sending  five 
cents  can  receive  a  sample  cepy.  His  new  hook.  “Songs 
of  the  Gold-'n.”  although  just  issued  has  proved  a  great 
success.  The  first  edition  of  19,00(1  copies  has  been  ex 
hausted.  Any  superiiitendent  woo  mentions  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  can  have  a  sample  copy  by  sending  10  cents  to  Asa 
Hull,  13i  Nassau  8i.,  N.  V.  City. 


Our  readers  will  notice  an  advertisement  of  a  full  li¬ 
brary  relating  to  the  entire  history  of  the  Romish  Church 
during  the  last  two  huadred  years.  The  writers  of  these 
volumes  have  been  tbe  foremost  men  of  the  times.  This 
set  of  books  would  be  a  most  valuable  feature  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  any  theological  Institution  In  tbe  country.  A 
full  descriptive  catalugne  can  be  bad  by  addressing 
George  F.  Edgar,  R<iom  635,  160  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.  City. 


A  very  beantifnl  booklet  on  ‘'Spoons  and  Forks”  has 
been  prepared  b.i  Messrs.  Holmes  &  Edwards  of  Bridge- 
por'.Conn.  Eveiy  reader  mentioning  The  Evangelist 
can  receive  a  copy  without  cost  by  addressing  the  firm 
as  above.  See  advt. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mbs.  Winstaiw’s  Sootbino  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mildons  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  sncceas.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cares  wind  ooUc,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrhces.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immi^lately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


TOUR  TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

March  11.— Special  train  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping. 
Dining.  Smoking,  and  Observation  Cars,  visiting  nnmer- 
ons  points  en  route  to  and  from  tbe  Pac'fic  Coast. 
Tours  to  Florida.— Feb.  26,  March  8. 1896.  Each  party 
travels  by  special  train  ot  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Cars,  with  two  weeks’  stay  in  tbe  Land  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  Tickets  for  tour  of  March  3  are  valid  to  return  by 
regular  trains  until  May  81,  1896.  Rates:  New  York, 
Bro'ikltn.  and  Newark,  $60.00;  Philadelphia.  $48.00. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Tours.— A  series  of  eight  winter 
and  rprlug  tonrs  to  Washington.  D.  C..  has  been  fixec 
for  tbe  foTlowing  dates:  Feb.  ‘N,  March  19,  April  2  and  23, 
Mav  14,  1896.  Fiacb  tonr  covers  a  period  of  three  days. 
Rates  tor  the  round  trip,  including  railroad  fare,  and  all 
neces  ary  expenses,  hotel  accommo'iations:  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $14  50;  Trenton.  $18  76;  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Wilmington,  $11.60  Proportionate  rates  from 
other  points.  Tickets  U' t  including  meals  en  loute.  can 
be  purchased  at  stations  north  and  east  of  Philadelphia 
at  $1 00  less  than  above  rates.  Tour  to  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va.,  Richmond,  Va..  and  Washington.  D.  C.— 
March  12,  1896.  Rates:  From  New  York,  Hrooklyn.  and 
Newark,  ^00;  from  Trenton.  N.  J.,  $SI.0(>;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ^.00.  Coverning  all  expenses  for  a  period  of 
six  days.  Prorortionate  rates  from  other  stations.  Also 
tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  return  direct,  cover¬ 
ing  luncheon  going,  one  and  three-fnnrths  day’s  board  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Tickets  valid  for  return  by  regular 
trains  until  following  Monday.  Rates:  From  New  York. 
Brooklyn,  and  Newarkj$t5.IX);  from  Trenton,  *18.60;  from 
Philadelphia,  $12.60.  Praportionate  rates  from  other 
stations.  _ 


THE  ELDER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  most  interes-tlng  and  useful  vol¬ 
ume.  which  has  become  a  classic  in  Scotland,  and  which 
should  have  a  wide  circulation  In  this  country.  Tbe  au¬ 
thor,  Mr.  David  Dickson,  was  a  leading  merchant  of 
Edinburgh,  and  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  His  suggestions  for  those  who  hold  this 
office  are  extremely  valuable,  and  the  book  should  be  in 
tbe  hands  of  all  onr  office-bearers.  To  make  this  feasi¬ 
ble  'The  Evangelist  has  had  a  special  edition  of  tbe  work 
printed  hy  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  which 
18  sold  at  the  nominal  price  t  f  twenty-five  cents  for 
single  copies,  or  five  copies  for  a  dollar,  with  additional 
copies  to  same  address  for  15  cents  each.  This  hardly 
does  more  than  pay  for  tbe  cost  ot  production  and  nost- 
a^:  but  we  feel  that  the  book  is  one  that  should  be  as 
widely  circulated  as  possible.  We  trust  that  some  one 
in  each  church  will  make  it  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
book  is  nut  in  the  hand  of  the  members  of  session. 


DEATHS. 

Berry.— At  Chatham,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18.  of  pneumonia, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  Henry  K.  Berry,  In  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

Mr.  Berry  was  for  the  past  nine  years  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  this  village.  Quiet  and  nnas- 
snmieg  in  disposition  and  frail  in  body,  he  m us  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  deep  spirituality,  an  all  pervading 
conscientiousness,  and  consistent  life,  that  made  him 
beloved  and  revered  by  all  who  knew  hiiu.  He  was  an 
active  promoter  of  every  good  work  in  the  church. 
Many  touching  tributes  received  after  his  death  show 
tbe  deep  bold  be  bad  both  on  the  community  and  on  his 
assot  lates  in  basiness.  The  churen  will  lo^  feel  the 
infinence  of  his  character  and  bis  prayers.  He  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  sous. 

Brown —Entered  Into  rest,  on  Feb.  14.  1896,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  bisage.  Rev.  Charles  Brown  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  20  East  233  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  In  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illnstrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


Any  ONE  wishing  a  person  for  a  few  hours  a  day  or 
entire  day,  to  assist  in  any  bonsebold  duties  or 
sewing,  can  obtain  the  needed  party  by  addressing  L.  A., 
166  E.  126th  St.  Very  best  of  reference. _ 

An  Electric  Light  Is  a 
Good  Policeman! 

The  Telephone  is  a  good  poli<xman 

and  a  good  detective,  too. 

Several  attempted  burglaries  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  aid  of  the  telephone.  It  has  also  done  yeo¬ 
man’s  service  in  detective  work. 

If  you  have  a  few  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  easily 
portable  property  in  your  bouse  a  telephone  sub¬ 
scription  is  a  very  moderate  insurance  premium. 
And  you  have  the  daily  use  of  the 
service  thrown  in,  as  it  were.  .  . 

14,000  Telephone  Stations 

in  New  York  City 
Metallic  Circuit  Service, 
Permanent,  Rapid,  Efficient. 

From  975  a  year. 

An  agent  will  call  on  request. 

THE  riETROPOLITAN 

Telepbone  and  Tclegrapli  Co. 

18  CORTLANDT  ST. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

If  yon  would  like  to  know  tbe  best  new 
Compositions,  Hymn  Books.  Instruments,  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Appliances,  to  promote  the  musi¬ 
cal  interests  of  your  church,  write  to  tbe 
Bureau  of  Information, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  -  New  York  City 


•0 
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Ministers  mid  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Gbeenbush.— First  Preabyterian  Church.  —  At 
the  February  communion  service  27  persons  were 
received  into  fellowship  with  this  church.  This 
makes  a  total  of  about  220  who  have  united  with 
the  church  during  the  pastorate  of  the  present  min¬ 
ister,  toe  Rev.  Edwin  Forrvst  H  alien  beck.  When 
he  came  to  Greenbush  the  church  was  worshipping 
in  an  unattractive  building,  the  attendance  was 
small,  the  people  scattered,  but  in  a  short  time  the 
auditorium  was  found  to  be  too  small  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  lartre  congregations.  Plans  were  adopted 
for  a  larger  building,  and  Mr.  Hallenbeck  preached 
his  first  anniversary  sermon  in  a  completely  remod¬ 
elled  auditorium  beautifully  decoratM,  convenient¬ 
ly  arranged,  which  with  the  adjoining  Sunday- 
school  room,  connected  by  rolling  partitions,  will 
accommodate  WO  persons.  This  is  truly  an  “evan¬ 
gelistic  church.”  The  pastor  believes  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underlie  such  a  work,  and  he  and  his 
people  are  proving  that  a  church  conducted  on  this 
line  may  be  made  a  power  for  good. 

Cornwall- ON  Hudson. — The  congreMtion  of  the 
Cornwall -on -Hudson  Presbyterian  church,  with 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  Russell  Fraser,  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  upon  their  8ucce.ssful  efforts 
in  securing  a  new  pipe  organ.  The  handsome  in 
strument,  costing  about  $1,200,  recently  placed  in 
the  cburch  by  Emmons  Howard  of  Westfield,  Mass., 
is  one  of  great  sweetness  of  tone,  and  will  add  much 
in  making  the  service  of  praise  more  helpful  and 
effective.  I'he  organ  was  introduced  to  tbe  public 
on  the  evening  of  Feb.  l.%h  by  an  enjoyable  and 
ably-conducted  organ  recital  and  sacred  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  .4cker.  organist 
of  the  ISecond  Reformed  Church  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Corning. — Dr.  Andrew  J.  Hutton  preached  his 
first  auniversary  sermon  Feb.  16th,  which  showed 
a  remarkable  p'rjgress  in  all  parts  of  church  life 
and  work.  Eighty-three  united  with  the  church— 
40  on  confession  of  faith  and  43  by  letter.  Dr.  Hut¬ 
ton’s  calling  list  came  within  four  of  a  thousand, 
a  devotion  to  pastoral  work  seldom  equaled,  and  its 
good  fruits  are  manifest.  The  prayer  -  meet  ing, 
Sunday-school  and  (’hristian  Endeavor  Society  all 
partake  in  tbe  general  prosperity.  Both  pastor  and 
people  are  to  be  congratulate  on  the  splendid 
showing. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Special  Meetings. — The  Camden  Union,  through 
its  committee  on  evangelistic  work,  is  arranging  to 
hold  special  services  as  soon  as  tbe  meetings  in  the 
individual  churches  are  completed.  Plainfield— 
the  union  meetings  came  to  a  close  Feb.  8.  The  en¬ 
tire  series  was  well  attended.  In  some  instances 
the  churches  were  too  small  to  hold  all  who  came. 
There  was  an  increased  interest  from  tbe  beginning 
to  the  end.  Quite  a  number  turned  to  Christ.  The 
^nefit  to  the  Christian  workers  was  also  most  man¬ 
ifest.  The  meet  ings  may  be  resumed  after  a  few 
weeks.  From  Red  Bank  tbe  report  comes  that  tbe 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  town  is  un¬ 
precedented.  The  churches  have  lieen  filled  night 
by  night.  Expressions  of  a  desire  to  lead  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life  have  been  given  by  a  goodly  number.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  the  opening  of  the  meetini^  the  town  was 
canvassed  and  invitations  given  to  tbe  services. 
From  Bridgeton  the  report  comes  that  all  the 
churches,  with  one  exception,  have  entered  into  tbe 
evangelistic  services  for  the  month,  beginning  Feb. 
9.  The  meetings  are  held  in  tbe  Opera  House,  seat 
ing  1,.500  people,  with  over-flows  in  the  adjoining 
churches.  The  work  has  every  indication  of  good 
results.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  city  were  the 
pastors  so  thoroughly  united  as  they  are  in  this 
movement.  At  one  of  the  Rahway  meetings  where 
a  young  man  alone  conducted  the  servicts,  there 
were  eight  requests  for  prayer.  The  Trenton  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  progress,  two  being  held  each  e\'ening. 
The  attendance  has  been  large.  The  Junior  Union 
bolds  semi-weekly  children’s  and  mothers’  meetings 
during  the  month.  A  Junior  choir  of  fifty  voices 
leads  the  singing.  The  Trenton  senes  Ls  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Frank  B.  Everitt,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  Jersey  evangelistic  department,  and 
the  Rev.  George  H.  Ingram. 

Plainfield. — The  next  State  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  will  he  held  in  this  place.  Dr.  J.  Clement 
French  is  the  President  of  the  State  Union.  A  re¬ 
cent  letter  read  at  a  Plainfield  meeting  from  Dr. 
Francis  Clark,  the  President  of  the  National  Socie¬ 
ty,  urged  the  forming  of  a  World’s  Christian  En 
deavor  prayer  chain  with  a  link  in  each  town  where 
there  is  an  Endeavor  society.  At  tbe  meeting  a 
link  was  formed  and  half  a  dozen  charter  members 
were  signed. 

Rahway. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Liggett  pastor)  has  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  General  Assembly  for  its  share  of 
the  Million  Dollar  Fund  by  raising  about  $850. 
The  sum  expecte<l  of  the  church  was  $704. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sheakleyville.— The  old  Georgetown  church  of 
Sheakleyville,  Erie  Presbjtery,  has  taken  on  new 
life  under  the  preaching  of  Stated  Supply  W.  T. 
Alan  of  Greenville.  The  foundation  has  been  re¬ 
built;  the  church  has  been  neatly  papered,  the  first 
that  has  been  done  to  the  walls  for  thirty  years;  the 
siding  all  renailed,  and  now  tbe  members  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  weather  to  thoroughly  paint  the  building 
inside  and  out;  five  new  Juno  Rochester  lamps 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  lights.  The  church 
has  just  passed  through  a  series  of  Gospel  meetings 
and  eleven  were  received.  The  people  are  getting 
ready  to  celebrate  their  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
which  occurs  in  1899. 


IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids.— The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
was  observed  in  Coe  College  with  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  deep  solemnity  mingled  therewith.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Frazer  of  Marion,  la.,  delivered  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  tbe  student  His  address  was  full  of  fresh  i 
thought,  and  was  delivered  with  great  unction. 
The  (College  .Assembly  Hall  was  filled  with  students, 
who  listened  to  Mr.  Frazer  with  most  marked  at¬ 
tention.  Class  prayer-meetiD(»  were  held  in  differ¬ 
ent  rooms  early  in  the  day,  and  many  students  were 
ready  to  lead  in  public  prayer  at  the  forenoon  ser¬ 
vice  when  President  Marshall  called  for  volunteers. 
Most  promptly  did  several  young  men  respond. 
Coe  College  has  within  its  walls  many  young  men 
who  are  earnest  Christian  workers  and  most  prom¬ 
ising  candidates  for  the'mlnistry.  Their  influence 
is  most  salutary  for  good  order  and  successful  col¬ 
lege  work.  Thursday  evening  the  college  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  largely  attended.  The  city  of  C^ar 
Rapids  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  departure  of 
Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler  to  California.  He  was  a  power 
for  good  in  the  city’s  interest  as  well  as  in  the 
church.  Dr.  Burkhalter  is  still  in  the  East.  At 
present  probably  he  is  in  Jerusalem.  His  letters 
are  eagerly  read  by  all  vkho  can  get  the  privilege. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Riall  is  filling  his  place  with  energy 
and  with  sati.-ifaction  to  this  large  church.  Changes 
are  taking  place  constantly,  and  schools  and  chur¬ 
ches  suffer  thereby. 

Menlo. — Feb.  9  was  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  for 
the  people  of  this  church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  M. 
E.  mrakat.  at  the  communion  service  after  two 
weeks  of  revival  meetings,  welcomed  27  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  thechurch,  all  on  profession  of  faith.  This 
makes  54  additions  to  this  cburch  since  his  pastor¬ 
ate  be^n  here  last  year.  With  the  exception  of 
two  ladies,  all  the  new  members  are  either  young 
men  or  men  heads  of  families  There  were  also  11 
adults  and  7  children  baptized.  The  evangelist  as- 
sis^ting  in  these  meetings,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Assiter,  is 
a  strong  and  convincing  speaker.  The  meetings 
were  spiritual,  and  everyljody  was  praying  and 
working  for  the  saving  of  souls.  The  various  soci¬ 
eties  of  the  church  are  well  organized  and  are  work¬ 
ing  actively.  The  relation  between  pastor,  people 
and  the  different  organizations  is  that  of  a  perfect 
harmony.  The  outlook  for  this  church  is  bright 
and  promising.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barakat  is  planning 


for  a  trip  to  Europe,  God  willing,  in  the  near  future, 
to  further  prepare  himself  for  the  Lord’s  work. 

OHIO. 

Xenia.— The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ely  is  in  his  tenth 
year  as  the  pastor  of  this  historic  church  of  over 
400  members.  At  present  there  is  a  growth  in  the 
congregations  and  in  the  benevolent  activities  of 
the  church.  They  undertake  a  considerable  ?hare 
of  the  religious  work  done  in  the  Home  established 
here  by  the  State  for  the  children  of  debased  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors — an  institution  numbering  nearly 
1,000.  The  faithful  pastor  and  his  most  esteemed 
wife  are  the  recipients  of  recent  expressions  of  ^ 
gard  from  their  very  substantial  people.  May  the 
ties  be  strengthened  with  the  years! 

MICHIGAN. 

Howell. — This  church,  at  its  communion  service 
Feb.  16,  received  51  new  members.  Of  these,  46 
united  on  confession  of  faith,  and  27  of  them  were 
baptized  by  the  pastor.  This  large  ingathering  is 
the  result  of  the  special  meetings  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Morey  of  Ypsilanti,  .Mich.  Pastor  Ser¬ 
vice  voiced  the  hearts  of  his  good  people  Sunday 
morning  when  he  spoke  from  the  text  “The  Lord 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.”' 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau.- The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  who  spent 
last  summer  in  the  Holy  I.<and,  gave  his  address, 
“From  Dan  to  Beersheba,”  in  the  East  and  West 
Merrill  churches.  Evangeli't  .lames  R.  Pratt  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  meetings  at  Wausau  on  Feb.  18. 
There  is  great  interest  and  the  promise  of  much 
good  from  these  services,  which  are  attended  by 
large  crowds  of  people. 

Jordan. — A  few  miles  north  of  Stevens  Point  is 
the  \illage  of  .Iordan,  where  a  mission  Sunday- 
school  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  summer. 
Sunday-school  Missionary  George  B.  Lane  has  just 
closed  a  series  of  meetings  here  in  which  there  were 
thirteen  conversions  and  several  Christian  people 
much  i-evived.  There  are  few  Protestants  m  the 
place,  and  there  were  some  men  and  women  who 
were  never  inside  a  church  or  heard  a  sermon  ex¬ 
cepting  at  a  funeral. 

Arlington.— An  interesting  Sunday  -  school  In¬ 
stitute  was  held  in  the  village  of  Arlington  on  Feb. 
15  and  16.  There  were  ten  Sunday-schools  repre¬ 
sented  and  many  workers  came  from  a  distance  to 
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A  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
BOOK  BY  DAVID  DICKSON,  PUBLISHED 
SPECIALLY  FOR  THE  EVANGELIST  BY 
THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUB¬ 
LICATION. 

This  admirable  work  is  unquestionably  the  most  helpful  and  interesting  treatise  on  the 
functions,  duties,  joys  and  trials  of  the  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  has  ever  been 
written.  A  special  edition  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  public  at  the  popular  price  of 
twenty-five  cents.  Sessions  can  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  five  copies  for  a  dollar,  and 
additional  copies  at  fifteen  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  The  regular  price  of  the  American 
reprint  of  this  book  has  been  fifty  cents,  but  to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  E'VANGEList 
has  had  a  large  edition  specially  prepared  for  it,  and  it  controls  the  sale  of  this  edition 
exclusively. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  attentive  reading  of  “  The  Elder  and  His  Work”  will  double  th& 
efficiency  of  any  Session  or  individual  Elder  or  Deacon.  To  most  office  bearers  the  book  will 
come  as  a  revelation  of  what  are  their  real  obligations  and  privileges.  20,000  copies- 
have  been  sold  in  Scotland  where  it  has  become  a  classic.  And  in  its  essentials,  the  hook  is  as 
well  adapted  to  this  side  of  tbe  Atlantic  as  to  the  other. 

We  shall  hope  to  put  this  important  and  most  stimulating  and  delightful  book  into  the 
hands  of  every  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  satisfied  if  that  were  done  it  would  usher  in 
a  new  epoch  of  earnest  and  intelligent  devotion. 

Buy  it  for  yourself,  or  to  present  to  your  pastor  or  your  .session.  You  cannot  do  more 
good  to  yourself  or  your  church  for  the  nominal  sum  of  money  required. 

Simt  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  announced  above.  No  other  discounts.  Address 
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the  meetings.  Sunday-school  Missionaries  Joseph 
Brown  ancrjanies  M.  Bain  conducted  and  addressed 
the  meetings.  Over  three  hundred  thronged  the  little 
church,  and  the  Spirit  was  present  in  power.  Mr. 
Brown  has  just  returned  from  Philadelphia  and  the 
Eastern  churches,  where  he  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Board  of  Publication  and  made  forty  addres.ses 
before  the  Sunday-schools  and  churches. 

Juneau.— Mr.  John  Forbes,  Sunday-school  mis¬ 
sionary,  held  a  meeting  in  the  church  in  Juneau  on 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  23.  He  has  been  bolding  spe¬ 
cial  meetings  in  Trenton  and  Highland  Corners, 
where  the  mission  Sabbath-schools  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  last  summer.  Miss  Ida  Bradshaw,  Secretary  of 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  has 
been  assisting  him  in  these  meetings  by  giving 
Bible  readings  and  earnest  spiritual  addresses. 
There  is  good  attendance  and  much  interest  in 
these  meetings. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Paixesville.— This  Ohio  town  has  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Peter  P.  Bilhorn,  the 
singing  evangelist.  He  came  to  the  Baptist  church 
at  the  invitation  of  its  pastor,  but  the  second  day 
the  audience  far  exceeded  the  size  of  the  building. 
Then  the  Congregational  church  tendered  its  build¬ 
ing — the  largest  in  the  city — and  every  night  for 
nearly  three  weeks  it  was  filled,  most  of  the  time 
packM.  Hundreds  nightly  crowded  the  chapel  for 
the  after  meeting.  More  than  200  signed  “accept¬ 
ance”  cards.  Only  the  last  week  of  the  meetings 
was  a  union  effort,  although  all  the  churches  are 
benefited.  A  feature  of  the  revival  was  the  fact  of 
its  reaching  out  beyond  the  churches  and  attracting 
those  outside. 

Detroit.— The  going  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Davis  after 
twelve  years’  lalxir  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  Detroit,  to  Newton,  Mass  ,  oc¬ 
casions  much  regret  among  his  Detroit  brethren 
and  friends.  The  service  which  concluded  the  ten¬ 
der  relations  between  the  parties  is  described  as  a 
“vesper  communion  service.”  It  was  made  sne- 
cially  interesting  by  the  reception  of  thirty-flye 
members,  twenty-seven  on  confession;  nine  chil¬ 
dren  were  baptized,  and  a  beautiful  baptismal  font 
was  rededicated  in  memory  of  the  pastor’s  little 
boy,  Donald  Gifford  Davis,  who  died  last  May.  The 
church  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  the  tenderest  love, 


women  of  the  city,  called  to  bid  them  farewell. 
Among  parting  gifts  was  a  silver  set  of  150  pieces, 
each  member  of  the  church  contributing,  and  no 
member  giving  more  than  a  dollar.  Dr.  Davis  and 
family  will  go  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  for  a  mouth’s 
rest,  when  he  will  leave  his  family  for  a  longer  stay, 
but  himself  will  go  to. Newton  to  take  up  his  new 
work.  During  Dr.  Davis’s  twelve  years’  pastorate, 
792  have  been  received  as  members:  present  roll,  788. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bible  Study. — The  last  Christian  Register,  our 
Boston  Unitarian  contemporary,  says:  Col.  Higgin- 
son’s  allusion  in  our  last  number  to  his  early  con¬ 
nection  with  the  First  Parish  of  Cambridge,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  reference  to  a  decline  in  Bible  read¬ 
ing  in  that  community,  may  cause  some  of  our 
evangelical  contemporaries  to  think  that  Cambridge 
is  a  proper  field  for  missionary  effort,  and  Biblical 
colporteurs  may  be  sent,  to  that  city.  But  the  alarm 
may  be  arrestea  when  we  say  that  in  this  very  Uni¬ 
tarian  church  the  Bible  class,  conducted  by  Prof. 
Toy  of  Harvard  University,  is  held  every  Sunday 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  sermon,  and  that 
last  Sunday  350  people  were  present.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  a  Cambridge  lady  that  so  widespread 
is  the  interest  awakened  by  this  Bible  class  that,  if 
you  go  into  any  house  of  that  favored  city,  you  find 
the  family  studying  the  Book  of  Judges. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

East  Boston,  Mass.— The  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Dewing, 
pastorat-large,  finds  his  hands  full  of  work.  Much 
of  the  time  he  is  preaching  each  evening  as  well  as 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  eveiw  hand  we  hear  good 
accounts  of  his  wise  and  efficient  services.  The 
Presbyterian  Visitor  says:  “The  flourishing  young 
churches  at  Somerville,  Brookline  and  Brockton 
are  monuments  of  his  well  directed  efforts,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  in  a  score  of  places  in  piloting 
little  church  crafts  amid  the  threatening  rocks 
would  be  hard  to  estimate.  Spurgeon  used  to  say 
that  anybody  with  average  grace  and  good  sense 
could  run  a  big  church.  It  was  like  sailing  a  large 
ship,  over  whose  deck  you  could  tramp  at  pleasure. 
But  to  run  a  feeble  litile  church  when  a  disgruntled 
man  or  two  had  to  be  considered,  was  like  piloting  a 


you  to  us  if  we  could;  we  congratulate  those  to 
whom  you  go.”  They  also  wrote  a  fraternal  letter 
to  the  Flliot  Church,  Newton  A  farewell  reception 
was  given  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  when  hundreds,  not 
only  of  his  own  church,  but  of  the  leading  men  and 


Children’s  Hosiery. 

At  lOc.  pair.  $1.10  half  dozen. 

We  shall  place  on  sale,  at  about  hall 
price,  a  large  quantity  ot  Children’s  and 
Infants’  imported  fine  Cotton  Hose, 
Tan  shades.  Plain  and  Rihhed,  Double 
Knees,  Heels  and  Soles ;  sizes  ot  Ribbed 
4  to  10  inches,  ol  Plain  4  to  »  inches. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street. 
Twenty-third  Street, 


saved  us  several  little  churches  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  gone  down.  The  brethren  know  of  his 
delicate  duties  and  appreciate  his  successes.” 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Brooklyn.- The  prospect  is  good  for  two  new 
churches  in  Bay  Ridge.  Now  that  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  have  determined  on  one  of  their  own,  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Dutch  Reformed  antecedehts  will  arise  and 
build  for  themselves.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
Council  Hall  Feb.  17,  and  it  was  determined  to  erect 
a  tasteful  edifice  during  the  summer,  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  next  September.  Mr.  J.  Van  Brunt 
has  given  for  the  purpose  a  lot  at  Second  Avenue 
and  Eighteenth  street.  The  main  part  of  the 
church  will  be  built  first,  to  seat  400.  Mr.  Van 
Brunt  will  provide  a  memorial  window  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  his  father  Others  may  follow 
the  example.  The  sale  of  the  Reformed  church 
property  at  Fort  Hamilton  is  expected  to  bring 
f5,SOO,  which,  with  the  $5,100  already  subscribed, 
will  furnish  $10,600  of  the  $12,000  needed  for  the 
building  expenses  to  be  incurred  this  year.  Buff 
brick  with  sandstone  trimmings  will  be  used.  Un¬ 
til  the  church  is  ready  for  use,  services  will  be  held 
in  the  Fort  Hamilton  chapel.  The  new  organiza 
tion  springs  from  a  branch  of  the  New  Utrecht  Re¬ 
formed  church  which  was  formed  at  Fort  Hamilton 
forty  years  ago.  This  rapidly  growing  region  will 
easily  furnish  a  constituency  in  the  near  future  for 
both  these  new  churches. 


NO  LONGER  MEMBER.S  OF  THE  BOARD. 

To  the  Public:  The  undersigned  having  resigned, 
for  various  reasons,  from  the  Board  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mission  to  the  Jews,  Herman  Warszawiak  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  our  names  having  been  given  to 
the  public  as  members  of  the  Board  some  months 
after  most  of  us  had  withdrawn  in  the  most  definite 
and  final  manner,  and  several  of  us  having  protested 
in  vain  against  this  action,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
state  to  the  public  that  we  cannot  be  held  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  Society  or  its  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  name  of  C.  H.  Parkhurst  was  used  in  the 
first  instance  without  his  consent  and  against  bis 
protest. 

Josiah  Strong,  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance. 

C.  H.  Parkhurst,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Henry  A.  Stimson,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tab¬ 
ernacle. 

S.  H.  Virgin,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church. 

W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.^ 

J.  R.  Davies,  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Pres- 
I  byterian  Church. 

I  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
^  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 


85  DAYS  IN  EUROPE. 

Few  vacancies  In  limited  party  to  visit  ENGLAND, 
:::  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  .SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY',  GIBRALTAR.  Address 
Prof.CAMlLLE  THUR  WANGER,.T1  Pierre  Bldg., Boston. 


A  TALKING  BUSINESS. 

The  Phenomenal  Success  of  *‘The  Pass-It-On  Soci¬ 
ety” — The  Beginning  and  Remarkable  Growth  of 
a  New  Business  Enterprise. 

On  Feb.  1st,  1895,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar,  Pastor  of 
the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Brooklyn,  wrote 
these  words: 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The 
first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  bleasing  to  hu¬ 
manity,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  better  known.  I 
add  my  name  to  the  “Pass-It-On  Society.” 

Sincerely  yours.  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D. 

The  epigram  was  little  leas  than  a  stroke  of  genius. 
It  was  the  origin  of  a  most  novel  society.  By  its  aid 
and  a  little  dignified  and  conservative  advertising 
in  the  best  religious  papers,  there  has  been  built  up 
in  one  year  a  business  more  successful  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  known  to  history. 

The  “Pass-It-On  Society”  struck  a  popular  chord; 
it  caught  the  public  fancy,  and  to-day  all  over  this 
continent,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  there  are  enrolled  thousands 
of  members  engaged  in  pissing  on  to  others  Booth’s 
Hyomei,  the  Australian  “Dry  Air”  treatment  of 
Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  and  all  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs.  These  form  a  veritable 
“cloud  of  witnesses” — which  forms  the  title  to  the 
striking  advertisement  of  Mr.  Booth  on  another 
page  of  last  week’s  issue. 

Richard  T.  Booth,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who 
for  many  years  had  been  engaged  in  philanthropic 
reform  work,  and  who  counted  among  his  friends 
and  co-workers  the  great  Spurgeon  and  John  B. 
Gough,  broke  down  with  lung  complaint.  To  save 
his  life  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  physician,  ordered  him  to  Australia.  Hav¬ 
ing  discovered  this  new  and  wonderful  remedy,  and 
invented  bis  Pocket  Inhaler  and  “Dry  Air”  Exhaler, 
he  opened  an  office  January  1, 1895,  at  18  East  Twen¬ 
tieth  Street,  New  York.  These  quarters  were  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  commodious  for  years  to  come; 
but  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  “Pass-It-On  So¬ 
ciety”  had  done  its  work  so  well  that  Mr.  Booth  was 
forced  to  seek  greater  facilities  to  meet  the  demand 
for  bis  remedy.  He  has  leased  the  entire  building, 
23  East  Twentieth  Street,  two  doors  east  of  Broad¬ 
way,  where  there  are  beautiful  reception  and  con¬ 
sulting  rooms,  and  every  convenience  for  his  labor¬ 
atory  and  working  staff.  Mr.  Booth  desires  to  ex¬ 
press  his  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  readers  of 
the  religious  press  who  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  marvelous  success  attained  by  Hyomei. 

Mr.  Booth  has  thousands  of  unsolicited  letters 
from  members  of  the  “Pass-It-On  Society”  attesting 
these  virtues  of  Hyomei.  Read  the  following: 

Vacuum  Oil  Co  .  29  Broadway, 

New  York.  February  6, 1896. 

R.  T.  Booth,  Esq.,  23  East  20th  St.,  New  York: 

Dear  Sir:  Over  a  year  ago  the  writer  was  taken 
down  with  a  severe  attack  of  Grippe,  which  later 
developed  severe  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma. 
During  these  attacks  morphine  was  injected  in  my 
arm  to  save  me  from  choking  to  death.  I  was  in 
constant  fear  of  having  one  of  these  attacks  come 
on  me  while  away  from  home,  and  as  every  little 
draught  or  exposure  to  damp  weather  immediately 
brought  on  a  severe  cold,  followed  by  a  fit  of  cough¬ 
ing  and  asthma,  I  was  actually  afraid  to  go  any¬ 
where.  It  was  a  lucky  dny  that  brought  me  to  you 
last  November.  Hyomei  has  cured  me  of  Catarrh, 
has  healed  up  my  infiamed  bronchial  tubes;  stopped 
that  distressing,  irritating  cough;  given  me  new 
hope,  new  life,  and,  up  to  date,  although  out  every 
day,  attending  to  my  business  in  all  kinds  of  wea¬ 
ther,  Hyomei  has  kept  away  that  dreadful  curse. 
Asthma.  I  willingly,  cheerfully  and  unasked  give 
you  this  testimonial,  and  thank  God  there  is  such  a 
remedy  as  Hyomei.  Yours  very  truly, 

F.  Lanino,  S.  V.  C. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  Hyomei  that  has  awak¬ 
ened  such  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  purely  antiseptic  in- 
halent,  which  destroys  the  germs  which  cause  dis. 
eases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  When  inhaled  it 
gives  instant  relief  in  Asthma,  removes  the  offen¬ 
sive  effluvia  and  accumulations  of  catarrh.  Perma¬ 
nently  cures  Bronchitis,  and  robs  croup  of  its  ter¬ 
rors.  Hyomei  freely  inhaled  will  check  and  prevent 
a  cold  in  an  hour’s  time,  and  is  an  absolute  protec¬ 
tion  against  those  infectious  diseases  that  particu¬ 
larly  attack  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Mr.  Booth  will  be  glad  to  see  any  persons  afflicted 
at  bis  new  building,  or  he  will  send  the  pocket  in¬ 
haler  outfit  complete,  by  mail,  for  $1.00.  See  adver¬ 
tisement  in  our  last  issue. 
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A  BRIEF  AND  BEAUTIFUI.  UFE. 

We  have  learned  that  a  long  life  is  not  necessary 
to  completeness,  and  that  an  early  death  is  not  the 
breaking  up  of  a  harmonious  and  perfect  unity. 
The  sorrow  of  our  brother,  Killiaen  Van  Rensselaer, 
in  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Katherine  Boudinot, 
has  this  abatement,  the  heritage  of  our  Christian 
faith;  because  this  finished  life  of  his  rarely  beau¬ 
tiful  child  is  something  secured  beyond  any  chance 
or  change,  a  sacred  treasure  laid  up  for  the  life  be¬ 
yond,  whose  conscious  possession  never  fades,  whose 
sweet  infiuence  is  ever  felt  a  hovering  benediction, 
a  serene  and  abiding  joy.  When  we  give  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  God,  He  sometimes  takes  them  sooner  than 
we  expected,  to  be  with  Him.  When  with  the  rap¬ 
turous  surrender  of  themselves  to  Jesus  they  begin 
a  service  of  Him  which  promises  much  and  proves 
a  great  blessing  to  many.  He  surprises  us  by  calling 
them  to  higher  service,  no  less  real  because  it  is 
beyond  our  sight.  This  is  the  peculiar  lesson  of  the 
early  departure  of  young  Christians  who  seem 
rarely  well  fitted  to  stay  and  help  us  here.  God’s 
field  is  more  than  one  world.  And  nowhere  does 
that  other  life  seem  so  very  near  as  in  the  service  of 
memorial,  such  as  moves  us  now  to  write. 

The  beautiful  church  of  Dr.  Atterbury,who  with  Dr. 
Stimson  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge, 
conducted  the  service,  was  filled  on  Friday  morning 
with  a  congregation  that  represented  the  sentiment 
of  which  we  speak.  The  family  of  Miss  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer  is  at  once  historic  and  infiuential.  Her  grand¬ 
father,  the  late  W.  P.  Van  Rensselaer  of  Manursing 
Island,  was  one  of  the  grand  men  of  the  eldership 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  senior  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  at  Rye.  She  bore  a  name  on  both  sides  which 
touched  the  best  people  of  New  York  and  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  Yet  one  felt  that  in  that  great  assembly 
thrilled  with  unusual  emotion,  the  personality  of 
the  young  woman  who  had  made  her  life  sublime 
by  consecration  without  reserve,  was  distinctly  in 
the  ascendant.  The  hymns  were  hers,  the  singers 
were  her  friends  and  associates;  her  Sunday  class 
was  close  to  the  dear  teacher  and  was  addressed  by 
the  minister  in  her  name,  and  so  large  a  place  had 
she  made  for  herself  in  the  lives  of  the  great  com¬ 
pany  of  her  social  and  church  companions  that  all 
who  came  to  her  funeral  seemed  to  think  only  of 
her.  The  great  audience  were  her  friends;  and  the 
tribute  of  their  presence  was  paid  first  and  mainly 
to  her.  Such  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  great  city  are 
most  instructive.  They  teach  us  how  to  live.  They 
tell  us  why  we  live,  and  by  what  regal  purpose  our 
life  is  made  of  suflScient  value  to  be  worth  the  liv¬ 
ing.  For  a  life  possessing  this  inherent,  ineffable 
quality,  be  it  long  or  short,  puts  the  world  under 
tribute  to  it  and  sanctifies  everything  it  touches, 
even  the  fiowers  and  the  tears  that  smile  and  glisten 
amid  the  shadows  of  bereavement.  Somehow  one 
feels  in  love  with  death  on  such  a  day;  because  to 
one  so  young,  so  fair,  he  came  with  the  Master's 
message,  which  she  heard  and  went  away.  Some¬ 
how  too  we  must  not  speak  in  sorrow  of  such  a 
going  away;  it  was  so  sure  of  good  and  joy.  Nor 
can  we  bear  the  tone  of  regret  in  our  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  iiving  so  suddenly  left  behind  by  the 
translated  child;  because  the  vision  of  tne  King  in 
His  beauty  fills  our  thoughts.  We  look  upward 
and  rejoice.  R.  A.  S. 


SUM  PASTE 

^  ’for  a  quick  after-dinner  shine 

APPUED  AND  POUSHED  WITH  A  CLOTH’ 
Morse  Bros.  Props.Canton.Nass.,USA. 


CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPUED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH 


We  ask  the  special  attention  of  our  subscribers  and  friends  to  the  following  offer : 
The  publishers  of  an  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  works,  which  has  sold  in  large  quantities 
at  $10.00  for  the  set  of  eight  volumes,  are  prepared  to  supply  us  with  these  books  at 
such  a  price  that  we  are  justified  in  offering  them  with  The  Evangelist  for  a  year, 
stricily  to  a  bona  fide  new  subscriber  for  $5.00. 

■  This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 

premium  offers  ever  made. 

The  Shakspeare  is  bound  in  fine 
English  silk-finished  cloth,  title  and 
contents  of  each  volume  stamped 
on  back  with  gold.  The  type  is 
large  and  good  and  the  quality  of 
paper  excellent.  The  text  is  edited 
by  J.  Payne  Collier,  F.S.A.,  and 
contains  copious  annotations  by  this 
eminent  Shakespearean  scholar. 

We  will  ship  by  express  a  set  of 
the  Shakspeare  to  any  subscriber 
who  will  send  us  $5.00  and  the 
name  and  address  of  a  bona  fide 
new  subscriber  to  whom  we  are  to 
‘T  send  The  Evangelist  for  a  year. 


WE  REPUm  HEREWITH  A  FEW  OF  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  SIMILAR  TESTIMONIES  FROM  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  THIS 

SET  OF  SHAKSPEARE  S  WORKS; 


Shakspeare,  in  eiKht  volumes,  is  the  greatest  bargain 
in  hooks  I  ever  had. 

Greenville,  Ala.  Mrs.  W,  G.  Harrison. 


The  two  sets  of  "'liakHpenre  reieived  lo-day.  The  best 
bargain  I  ever  Itxiught  in  bo-ok-^. 

Danville,  I'a.  W.  Herbert  Adams,  .M.D. 


The  ten  dollar  set  of  Shakspeare  was  duly  received. 
They  are  better  in  every  way  than  I  expected  for  the 
money. 

Younustown,  Ohio.  _  D.  C.  Junes. 

Books  arrived.  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  them. 
The  t)  pe  is  jnst  right,  and  the  birdings  are  elegant. 
Haveihilt,  Mass.  Mrs.  K.  M.  Dcnnells. 


The  Shai  spenre  received.  Books  fine :  tvpe  grand  for 
old  eyes;  ch.^ap,  too. 

Corning,  Iowa.  _  A.  M.Heman. 

The  ten  dollar  set  of  Shakspeare  has  arrived.  I  am 
more  t  han  satisfli>d . 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia.  ,  Rev.  J.  H.  Toole. 


THE  DELICATE  DECORATIONS 

of  fine  silverware  ate  dea- 
trored  by  poor  ailver  poliah. 
Don't  risk  them,  USE 


I  consider  your  ten  dollar  edition  of  Shakspeare 
great  bargain. 

Bainbridge,  Ind.  _  J.  L.  McKee. 

The  set  of  Shakspeare  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness. 
Rogers,  Nebraska.  Rev.  Hbnrt  Tkezona. 


I  received  the  books.  Print  and  binding  except ionaliy 
good.  Am  p-rfectly  satisfied. 

Colusa,  California.  _  Mrs.  J.  M.  Jones. 

Your  SIO.CO  edifou  of  Shakspeare’s  Complete  iVorks 
was  received.  This  is  the  cheapest  puichase  1  have  ever 
made  in  bonks. 

Orwigsburg.  Pa.  _  1. 8.  Pltiiire. 

The  eight  volumes  of  Shakspeare  came  to-dav.  Am 
delighted.  The  t>  pe  is  the  best,  and  the  paper  most  rest¬ 
ful  to  the  eves. 

Suffolk,  Va.  _  R  H.  Rawles. 


ii  ELECTRO-^ 
^SILICON 

standard  tilver-poliah,  a 


The  set  of  Shakspeare  entirely  satisfactory. 

Dnlutb,  Minn.  _  Calvin  K.  Butters. 

The  set  of  Shakspeare  has  arrived.  Am  much  pleased 
with  It. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  _  A.  A.  Eliot. 

Have  received  the  edition  of  Shakspeare  in  eight 
volumes.  Much  pleased  with  it. 

Bay  City.  Mich  Rev.  Thomas  Rafter. 


perfect  polisher,  which  saves 
silverware  and  (ives  it  bril¬ 
liancy  without  wearing,  with¬ 
out  scratching.  Solo  every¬ 
where.  Used  ererywbere.  Sent 

rKTlfL&TRb  SILICON  CO, 
73  John  St.,  New  York. 


Your  ten  dollar  editisn  of  Shakspeare  every  way 
satisfactory. 

Valley  Centre.  Cal.  S.  G.  Antes. 


Only  a  few  sets  can  be  furnished.  Order  at  once. 


FOR  SALE : 

A  most  complete  library  of  118  vols.  in  uniform 
binding  relating  to  the 


HISTORY  OF  ROMANISn 


Eight  volumes.  Only  $5.00,  with  The  Evangelist  one  year  to  a  bona  fide  new 
subscriber  only.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


for  the  last  2?5  years,  emh-aclogthe  writings  of  the 
moat  illnstrions  Church  historians  nf  more  than  two 
centuries.  Tnis  library  should  tiod  a  place  in  some 
one  of  the  leading  Protestant  Theological  Semin¬ 
aries.  Address 

OEO.  P.  EDGAB.  Boom  53S. 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  Vork. 


February  27,  1896. 
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“Pearl  top  ”  is  nothing. 

“  Pearl  glass  ”  is  nothing. 
“Index  to  Chimneys”  is 
nothing. 

“  Macbeth  ”  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We’ll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


CHILDREN 

SHOULD  EAT  BREAD 

made  from  the 
Franklin  Mills  Fine  Flour 
of  the  Entire  Wheat. 

Dr.  Alfued  K.  Hills,  Editor  of  tbe  New  York  Medi¬ 
cal  Times,  says : 

“The  ‘Floor  of  the  Entire  Wheat'  as  ground  by  the 
Franklin  Hills  Co..  T.ockport,  N.  Y„  Is  the  best  cereal 
food.  This  floor  of  the  Wholewheat  Is  the  Notrlent 
par  excellence,  and  shoold  sopplant  the  ordinary 
white  Floor  (wmcb  contains  starch  alone  and  is  con- 
seqoently  Imperfect  as  food)  in  oor  dally  consomption.” 

Always  ask  for  “  Franklin  Mills.” 

,  All  Leading  Grocers  Sell  It. 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


mm 

BIANCARD'S 

IODIDE  OF  1; 

iBOH  :> 

ALSO  n  BYBTJP. 


Specially  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb* 
rlUee  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumptioii,  Consti- 
tuUonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
sUmulating  and  regulating  Its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “BLANCARD." 

E.  FODOERA  A  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7*»  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City 


60o.  per  box  at  Draggists  or  by  mail. 
JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 
631  Commerce  St.,  Philadelphia. 


» (' > '  > >  » M o rr 


W  y  4  f  rf4  r'  ^  Open  all  tne  year. 

W  A  I  I  r*  la  ^  Natural  advantages  nneqnaled. 

"  "  1-^  A  l-r  la  Acquired  facilities  unsurpassed, 

ISSI  ^ir'Srscliptlve  circular.  SANITARIUM 
Address,  Walter’s  Park,  Pa.  AJialVlinialAJITl 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUB  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  liptlon  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  It  anything  is  due 
Thx  EyANOBLigi.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
ThbEvanoblist 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  i 


A  GOOD  PRECENTOR  GONE. 

Although  choir  siuging  is  preferred  by  most 
churches,  not  a  few  wish  nothing  better  than 
congregational  singing  led  by  a  good  precen¬ 
tor.  The  word  "good”  needs  great  emphasis, 
for  a  man  may  be  a  One  oboir  or  solo  singer 
and  yet  prove  a  very  poor  precentor.  Two 
things  are  essential :  a  peculiar,  penetrating 
quality  of  voice  which  makes  itself  beard  no 
matter  how  many  are  singing,  and  the  power 
of  control  which  holds  a  congregation  to  time, 
never  allowing  it  to  “run  away  with  the 
tune.” 

A  conspicuous  possessor  of  these  qualities  in 
New  York  City  for  many  years  was  Charles 
Lambert  Qunn,  who  died  at  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island  (his  home  for  many  years), 
January  28rd,  aged  fifty-five.  He  came  of  a 
musical  and  church  family,  bis  father  being 
Alexander  N.  Ounn,  M.D.,  a  life-long  physi¬ 
cian  of  New  York  City,  and  at  one  time 
Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ounn,  D.  D. ,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Bloom - 
ingdale,  then  a  suburb  of  the  city.  Mr.  Ounn 
grew  up  in  the  Reformed  Church  on  Washing 
ton  Square  (the  Rev.  M.  H.  Hutton.  D.O., 
pastor),  uniting  therewith  in  1856,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  its  choir  under  the  leadership  of  the 
well  known  Thomas  Hastings.  He  developed 
a  fine  baritone  voice,  having  the  peculiar 
penetrating  quality  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
later,  when  he  took  charge  of  choirs  and 
ohoiuses,  showed  great  power  of  command, 
holding  bimeelf  and  his  associate  singers 
under  perfect  control.  He  became  thoroughly 
conversant  with  church  music,  especially 
that  adapted  to  congregational  use,  and  played 
both  organ  and  piano  with  taste  and  feeling. 
His  family  removing  to  Dr.  Howard  Crosby’s 
church,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty  second 
Street,  he  sang  in  that  choir  for  some  years, 
and  later  in  Dr.  Rice’s  (now  Di.  John  Hall’s) 
Calvary  Baptist,  and  the  Reformed  Church  at 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island. 

This  experience  led  him  to  prefer  leading 
congregations  rather  than  choirs,  and  when 
in  1872  the  Rev.  George  H.  Hep  worth  organ¬ 
ized  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  which  wor 
shipped  first  in  Steinway  Hall,  afterwards  in 
the  new  building  erected  for  the  purpose  at 
Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-third  Street,  Mr. 
Qunn  took  charge  of  the  music  as  precentor. 
Of  his  success  here  I  can  best  speak  by  giving 
some  extracts  from  an  article  written  at  the 
time  for  The  Christian  Union,  entitled,  “Pre 
oentor  vs.  Choir,”  suggested  by  an  editorial 
on  congregational  singing,  its  faults,  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvement.  A 
chorus  choir  was  proposed  as  a  remedy.  The 
reply  pointed  out  the  obstacles  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  training  of  such  a  choir,  especially  in 
country  churches,  and  went  on  to  say:  “The 
vital  point  in  congregational  singing  is  that 
the  singers  should  have  one  leading  voice  all 
the  time,  and  have  confidence  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  that  voice.  Even  where  a  choir  is 
employed,  the  ordinary  singer  instinctively 
follows  the  strongest  voice  in  that  choir.  If 
there  be  a  stronger  one  in  the  congregation 
be  follows  that,  sometimes  with  resulting 
discord.  Nor  can  the  organ  lead.  Its  office 
is  to  give  a  rich  background  of  harmony  and 
to  complement  and  support  the  singing.  The 
human  voice  alone  can  lead  human  voices 
Now  as  the  choir  itself  must  have  a  leader, 
why  not  put  him  in  direct  contact  with  the 
congregation  T  A  chorister  must  give  close 
attention  to  bis  choir,  and  cannot  watch  the 
singing  of  the  congregation  as  he  ought.  .  . 

Then  speaking  of  the  Steinway  Hall  service, 
the  article  continues:  “It  does  not  seem  possi- 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  an  elTectna 
remedy  for  all  Bronchial  Affections. 


“FOR  EVERY  BOOK  READER." 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  to  the  Homes  of 
American  Authors :  (i.)  Emerson,  by  Geo. 
Wm.  Curtis,  (a.)  Bryant.  (3.)  Prescott. 
(4.)  Lowell.  (5.)  Simms,  by  Wm.  Cullen 
Bryant.  (6.)  Walt  Whitman.  (7.)  Haw-  | 
thorne,  by  Curtis.  (8-)  Audubon,  by  Parke  1 
Godwin.  (9.)  Irvine.  (lo.)  Longfellow.  | 
(11.)  Everett,  (is.)  Bancroft.  I 

Twelve  monthly  parts  (beginning  in  Janu¬ 
ary)  'g6,  beautifully  printed.  SuMcription 
for  one  year  (13  numbers),  including  post-  | 
age,  joc.  Sample  Copy,  jc. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  Publishers,  1 
37  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City.  1 


JOURNEYS 


WHERE? 
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^The  Gems  of  the  Tropics  ^ 

liKe  Tha  naw  fnlLnAwanA 


tours  and  their  combinatloiia  offer  anriTsled  attraetiuna. 
A  Steamers  hars  elecoio  lights  and  bells,  all 
ABA  improTementa  Naasau  has  the  best  hotel  W 
V^eViu  the  Weet  Indies,  and  oable  comma-  ^  VA 
nication  with  the  United  States. 


^  nlcRtion  with  the  United  Stetee. 
^  BeeatifiUdeerrl^Te  book!  free. 

JAMES  C.  Ward  &  CO. 
h  113  WALL  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


STEAM  YACHTING  nNDEB  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

On  Che  tine  •ii.eainer  —uniu.  **  the  largest,  finest,  steam  yaent 
In  the  world.  March  28th— To  the  Mediterranean  and  Holy 
LanA  Rate,  $425  and  upwards  June  2Tth— Crnlse  to  Rns- 
sla,  Sweden.  Norway  and  the  Midnight  8nn.  Rate,  $475  and 
upward. 

Presbyterian  parties  leaving  Jnne  8th  and  Jnly  8th. 

The  Thomas  Foreign  Toarlst  Co.,  1716  Chesiunt  BL,  Phila 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

^  14th  Year.  Personally  conducted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs 
Paine.  Limited  party.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
W  H.  H.  PAINE,  M.D.,  Olens  Falls,  N.  T 


T  AND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN. —Two  Select  ParUes: 
^  JUNE  18TH,  lor  North  Cape,  Norwegian  Fjords,  St.  Pet- 
ersborg,  Berlin,  etc.  JULY  2a,  Gt  Britain,  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  etc.  Accommodations  strictly  first-class. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  97  Rodney  SL  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THECHALFONTE,rw.u 

Sea  water  baths  In  the  honse. 

Elevator  and  every  modem  convenience. 

Send  for  lllnstrated  booklet  E.  ROBERTS’  SONS. 


^bc  Iproposch  Cruise  to 


Christian  fl)issions 


Brounb  tbe  pacific  ^cean. . . . 

If,  by  March  8th,  at  least  ten  persons  signify  their 
desire  to  constitute  a  party  to  visit  the  missionary 
stations  of  the  Pacific,  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  such  a  party,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  will  start  from  New  York  on  April  8th,  to  re¬ 
turn  about  September  1st.  It  is  proposed  to  visit 
important  Home  Mission  Stations  in  this  country 
and  view  the  mission  work  in  Japan,  China,  Malay¬ 
sia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  tbe  Tongan,  Sa¬ 
moan,  Fijian,  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  will  afford 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  missions  as  well 
as  unusual  and  ample  opportunities  for  sight-seeing 
amid  what  is  curious,  beautiful  and  interesting  in 
tbe  strange  lands  to  be  visited.  The  fee  will  be 
$1,850,  which  will  cover  all  charges.  A  competent 
conductor  will  accompany  the  party.  As  the  time 
set  for  the  start,  April  8th,  is  now  less  than  two 
months  distant,  any  who  think  seriously  of  taking 
the  journey,  should  decide  very  promptly  and  let  ns 
know  their  minds  in  the  matter. 
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ble  that  the  slight-huilt  young  man  who 
faces  the  audience,  music-book  in  hand,  can 
make  himself  heard  amid  the  singing  of  2,500 
people,  but  loud  as  that  may  be,  and  deep- 
toned  as  are  the  organ  notes,  his  clear,  sing¬ 
ing  voice  cuts  through  all,  guiding  and  steady¬ 
ing  the  volume  of  song  with  military  pre¬ 
cision.”  [DoubtUss  Mr.  Gunn’s  training  as  a 
member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this.]  “Perfect  confidence 
in  himself  gives  him  perfect  control  over  the 
congregation,  as  he  now  checks  a  tendency 
to  drag  by  a  few  quick  raps  on  his  book,  and 
now  increases  the  volume  of  sound  or  drops 
into  a  softer  strain.  The  congregation,  hav¬ 
ing  confidence  in  their  leader,  sing  with  power 
and  expression. 

“That  the  handling  of  such  a  body  is  no 
easy  task  was  strikingly  shown  last  winter 
when  candidates  for  the  position  of  precentor 
were  being  tried.  I  chanced  to  be  present  one 
Sunday  evening  when  a  young  man  of  good 
voice  tried  to  lead.  He  failed  to  be  heard  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  where  I  was  sitting,  and 
in  a  few  moments  one  end  of  the  great  con¬ 
gregation  was  singing  in  its  own  time  and 
way,  quite  independent  of  the  other.  The 
discord  became  so  great,  that  finally  the 
organ,  unable  to  control  it,  came  to  a  full 
atop  and  began  again.  .  .  .  To  the  objection 
that  good  precentors  are  hard  to  find,  it  may 
be  said  that  whei;  churches  are  once  awake  to 
their  value,  young  men  will  be  trained  for  the 
precentorship  as  they  are  now  for  the  pulpit. 
They  will  be  taught  to  sing  with  power,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  life ;  to  be  fearless  in  leading 
and  controlling  the  singing,  and  having  the 
responsibility  of  the  church  music  thrown 
upon  them,  will  escape  the  endless  changes, 
fault  findings,  jealousies,  and  other  troubles 
that  now  plague  the  life  of  a  leader  of  a  choir. 
If  congregations  are  to  sing,  they  must  them¬ 
selves  be  the  choir.”  How  far  any  advance 
has  been  made  on  this  line  in  the  succeeding 
twenty  years,  perhaps  the  Editor  of  the  Musi¬ 
cal  Department  can  state. 

T.ater,  in  the  winter  of  1876  >77,  Mr.  Gunn 
led  the  singing  at  the  Chickering  Hall  Sun. 
day  afternoon  services,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Colcord.  These  were  a  continuation 
of  the  Summer  Tent  Service,  which  grew  out 
of  the  Moody  Hippodrome  work  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  winter.  In  this  case  there  was  a  large 
volunteer  choir,  and  Mr.  Gunn  sang  two  solos 
in  the  course  of  the  service.  In  later  years  he 
confined  his  musical  work  to  the  Reformed 
Church  at  New  Brighton,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  until  increasing  throat  trouble  put 
an  end  to  all  work  of  the  kind.  In  hie  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  musicians,  church  commit¬ 
tees,  etc.,  be  was  straightforward,  outspoken, 
decided,  and  plain.  He  gave  honest  work  and 
expected  honest  treatment.  If  be  did  not  get 
it,  he  was  heard  from.  Any  crooked  work 
received  prompt  exposure.  Some  contests 
naturally  arose,  which  had  be  been  more 
politic,  might  have  been  avoided.  But  that 
was  not  bis  nature. 

In  business  life  Mr.  Gunn  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  Equitable  Fire  Insurance 
from  early  life,  as  clerk  and  Secretary,  until 
its  dissolution  some  years  ago.  Recently  he 
was  with  the  Washington  Life  Insurance 
Company.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  new 
Brighton  Reformed  Church  and  active  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Brighton  Heights  Sem¬ 
inary.  He  was  also  adjutant  of  Post  Lafay¬ 
ette,  G.  A.  R  ,  whose  members  attended  bis 
funeral  in  a  body.  He  leaves  a  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  eon.  Wm.  H.  Coleman. 

AnBAirr,  N.  Y. 

THE  ms '  ION ABT  SPIBIT. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs  has  not  been  reproduced  in 
our  own  time?  Among  the  missionaries  who 


lost  their  lives  at  Ku-cheng  in  China  were 
two  young  ladies  who  had  left  the  comforts  of 
a  Christian  home  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen,  and  when  the  sad  news  of  the  mas¬ 
sacre  reached  their  mother,  instead  of  com¬ 
plaining  she  exclaimed,  “Would  to  God  that  I 
could  go  to  China  to  take  up  the  work  of  my 
martyred  daughters  I”  What  a  striking  exhi¬ 
bition  of  lofty  Christian  faith  and  devotion  I 
How  poor  beside  this  cheerful  surrender  of 
beloved  children  seem  the  largest  pecuniary 
gifts  1  _ 

THE  TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  is  preparing  to  cele¬ 
brate  on  the  1st  of  June  next,  the  centennial 
of  her  admission  into  the  Union.  The  cere¬ 
monies  will  be  held  at  Nashville,  though  the 
Exposition  planned  as  the  main  feature  of  the 
celebration,  has  been  postponed  till  next 
year,  owing  to  its  magnitude,  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  completing  the  arrangements  at  an 
earlier  date.  Tennessee  was  the  last  State 
admitted  while  Congress  sat  in  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  proposed  by  that  city  to  recognize 
the  event  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Kentucky  centennial  of 
1892,  by  presenting  the  State  with  fine  oil 


paintings  of  the  famous  historical  buildings, 
including  Independence  Hall, Carpenters’  Hall, 
and  the  hall  where  Congress  first  met. 

Tennessee  has  often  been  called  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  North  Carolina,  because  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  that  colony  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  1790  it  was  organized,  together  with 
Kentucky,  as  “the  Territory  South  of  the 
Ohio.”  A  distinct  territorial  government  was 
granted  to  Tennessee  in  1794,  and  June  1, 
1796,  it  entered  the  Union  as  a  State.  It  was 
forced  into  the  secession  movement  after  the 
attack  on  Sumter,  by  the  ruling  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  though  many  of  its  people,  especially 
in  East  Tennessee,  remained  loyal.  Finally, 
in  January,  1865,  three  months  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  State  convention  repudi¬ 
ated  the  Confederacy  and  the  ordinance  of 
secession.  This  action  was  ratified  by  the 
people,  and  W.  G.  Brownlow  (the  celebrated 
“Parson”  Brownlow)  was  chosen  Governor. 
Of  late  years  Tennessee  has  shared  liberally 
in  the  development  of  the  new  South,  and  the 
State  is  to  day  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  of  the  Southern  common¬ 
wealths.  The  entire  country  will  take  great 
interest  in  the  approaching  centennial  observ¬ 
ances. 


Is  a  little  instrument  the  application  of  which  enables 
the  system  to  take  on  oxygen  freely  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  addition  of  Nature’s  Own  Tonic  increases 
vitality,  tones  up  the  nervous  system,  purifies  the 
blood,  and  by  expelling  the  morbid  matter  and  dis¬ 
eased  tissues  restores  the  body  to  its  normal  condition 
—health.  Quite  frequently  it  has  effected  cures  where 
other  remedies  have  proved  powerless.  How  the 
Electropoise  accomplishes  all  this  is  briefly  explained 
in  a  neat  little  book  that  will  be  mailed  you  for  the 
asking.  Write  for  one  and  learn  more  of  this  self- 
applied  discovery  for  the  treatment  of  disease  without 
medicine. 


PROFESSOR  TOTTEN,  OF 

YALE  (OLLEOE,  SAYS: 

“  Bnt  thauks  be  to  God, 
there  is  a  remedy  for  such 
as  be  sick— one  single,  sim¬ 
ple  remedy— an  instroment 
called  *he  Electropolsc  We 
do  not  personally  know  the 
parties  who  control  this  in¬ 
strument,  but  we  do  know 
Its  vniue.” 


Among  those  who  use  the  Eiectropoise  and  have  given 
us  letters  endorsing  it  are 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  SHEPARD  BRYAN,  of  Maryland  Court  of 
Appeals. 

DR.  W.  H.  DePUY,  Editor  of  the  People’s  Cyclopedia. 
DR.W.H.  MORGAN,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
COL  A.  P.  CONNOLLY,  of  Chicago  “  Inter-Ocean.” 
GOVERNOR  THOMAS  M.  HOLT,  of  North  Carolina. 
ARCHDEACON  HORATIO  GATES,  of  Kansas  City. 
PROFESSOR  ROBERT  J.  KELLOGG,  A.  B.,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y., 
High  School. 


20  Years  an  Invalid. 

Fbekport,  Mich., 
March  11, 1894. 

“For  twenty  years  I  had 
been  an  Invalid  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  troubles;  female 
weakness.splnal  complaint, 
liver,  kidney,  and  stomach 
badly  affected.  Two  years’ 
use  of  the  Eiectropoise  has 
given  me  health  as  never 
before,  and  I  canuot  praise 
it  too  highly.” 

Miss  Leka  Naolek. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY, 


1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


346  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


TIIE  EVANGELIST. 


February  27,  lbV6 


THE  APPROACHING  COMET. 

[From  New  York  San.] 

Perrine’s  comet  is  advancing  toward  the 
earth  at  the  prodigious  pace  of  1,600,000  miles 
a  day,  and  unless  it  changes  its  course,  it  may 
bit  the  earth  some  time  during  Saturday, 
March  14th.  Prof.  Lenschuer  of  the  State 
University  of  California  has  just  completed 
bis  calculations  of  the  orbit  of  the  new  comet, 
which  was  discovered  by  Astronomer  Perrine 
of  the  Lick  Univeisity  a  few  days  ago. 

His  calculations  convince  him  that  the 
comet  will  take  a  new  course  on  March  1st 
and  sheer  away  from  the  earth.  If,  how 
ever,  the  professor  has  made  a  mistake  of  a 
millionth  part  of  a  unit  in  his  figures,  the 
comet  may  strike  us. 

Prof.  Pickering  of  the  Harvard  Observatory 
was  seen  this  evening  [February  20th]  and 
asked  if  it  were  possible  for  the  comet  and 
the  earth  to  meet  in  collision.  His  reply  was 
that  such  a  thing  was  certainly  possible. 

"Comets,”  he  said,  "have  no  special  relation 
to  the  earth,  and  if  the  earth  happened  to  be 
in  the  path  of  one,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
struck.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  what 
would  happen.  No  one  knows.  You  see  we 
have  no  record  of  any  such  experience.  The 
only  man  who  dares  to  say  much  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton,  and 
I’ll  give  you  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  given  that  line  more  attention 
than  I  have. 

"Prof.  Young’s  opinion  is  that  a  comet  is 
nothing  but  a  ‘sand  bank,’  that  is,  it  is  a 
swarm  of  solid  particles  of  unknown  size  and 
widely  separate,  say  pin  heads,  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  apart,  each  particle  carrying  with  it 
an  envelope  of  gas,  largely  hydrocarbon,  in 
which  gaslight  is  produced,  either  by  elec¬ 
trical  discharges  between  the  particles  or  by 
some  other  light,  the  evolving  action  due  to 
the  sun’s  infiuence.  This  hypothesis  derives 
its  chief  plausibility  from  the  modern  discov 
ery  of  th^  close  relationship  between  meteors 
and  comets. 

"Prof.  Young  says  that  comets  may  hurt  us 
in  two  ways,  either  by  actually  striking  the 
earth  or  by  falling  into  the  sun,  and  thus  pro 
ducing  such  an  increase  of  solar  heat  as  to 
burn  us  up.  ” 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  collision 
with  a  comet.  Prof.  Pickering  said  it  was  to 
be  admitted  that  such  an  event  was  possible. 
"In  fact,”  he  continued,  "if  the  earth  lasts 
long  enough,  such  a  thing  is  practically  sure 
to  happen,  for  there  are  several  comets’  orbits 
which  pass  nearer  to  the  earth’s  orbit  than 
the  semi-diameter  of  the  comet’s  head,  and 
at  some  time  the  earth  and  comet  will  cer¬ 
tainly  come  together.  Such  encounters  will, 
however,  be  rare.  If  we  accept  the  estimate 
of  Babinet  they  will  occur  once  in  fifteen 
millions  of  years  in  the  long  run.  ” 

As  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  collision. 
Prof.  Pickering  said  it  was  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  for  want  of  sure  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  aggregation  of  the  matter  composing  a 
comet.  "If  we  accept  the  modern  theory,” 
he  said,  "and  if  this  theory  be  true,  every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  size  of  the  separate 
solid  particles  which  form  the  main  part  of 
the  comet’s  mass.  If  they  weigh  tons  the 
bombardment  would  be  very  serious,  but  if, 
as  seems  more  likely,  the  particles  are  smaller 
than  pinheads,  the  result  would  be  simply  a 
grand  meteoric  shower. 

"Now,”  continued  the  Professor,  "although 
the  possibility  of  that  comet  striking  the 
earth  is  real,  still  the  piobability  is  not  so 
great.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  probability  is 
not  much  greater  than  that  of  some  other 
comets  striking  us.  At  the  Harvard  Observa¬ 
tory  here  we  have  not  yet  had  the  three 
good  observations  which  are  requjre'’  before 
we  can  make  any  computation.” 


^'Millions 
of  Money 

For  an  Inch  j 
of  Time,”  i 


wailed  poor  Queen  Bess.  y  s'"  , /J, 

Time  is  just  as  valuable  to-  £*  “.  I  ^  I  ■ 

day — it  is  priuless.  How  i  r  I 

many  Queens  of  American  homes  could  save  half  their  time 
by  using  in  their  daily,  monthly,  yearly  cleaning. 


GOLD  Dust 


WASHING  "^POWDER. 

This  wonderful  preparation  not  only  saves  a  woman’s  money, 
but  it  saves  her  time  and  strength.  It’s  the  home  comfort 
that  makes  other  home  comforts  possible.  All  grocers  sell 
Gold  Dust  in  large  packages — ^price  25  cents.  Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO,  anr.iArciB,  hbwtork,  boston,  whii.a  nKi.nm  a  . 


'§weetHome”§oar 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CHOICE 

^A  “(haUTAUQUA  DeSKi 


WITH  A  COMBINATION  BOX  FOR  $10.00. 

The  Combination  Box  at  retail  would  coat,  .  I 
Either  Premium  Ditto,  .  ! 

Total, . .  •  •  ' 

YOU  GET  BOTH  .of’SlO' 


we  will  send  box  and  either  premium  ~ 

ON  thirty  days-  TRIAL;  IF  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  $10.00  IF 
NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

The  li^KIN  30AP  MFG-  CO-  BuFFALO.NY 

Our  offer  fully  explained  in  Ihe  Evangelist,  Nov.  Uth,  tlst. 

Note.— We  are  peraonallT  acquainted  with  Mr.  lArkin  of  the  Soap  Manafactaring  Companr 
ot  Caffalo:  have  vlaited  their  factory;  have  purchaaed  and  uaed  their  goods  and  received  pre- 
mlnma  offered,  and  we  know  that  they  are  full  value.  The  only  wonder  la  that  they  are  able  to 
give  ao  mnch  for  ao  little  money.  The  company  are  perfectly  reliable.— 27ie  Evangtlid. 


Dinner  IVithout  Soup 


is  like  summer  without  sunshine. 


tnket  the  place  of  home-made  **soup  Stock.*'  Costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better.  It  gives  to 
soupsa  sest  and  0avor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


ACtMCIB 

kOSTON.  CHICACm 
'  VMILAOUMIlA.'Vr 
ariAMTA.  sr.UMiiSy 
'  SAN  niANCISCO.^' 


STEREOPTICONS; 

MAGIC  LANTERN^ 

lucraic 

-  FOCUSINCAMIIp 


TOCB  SCNDAV^CHOOI,  UBBABT 
abonld  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  yon  seen 
The  Evangelist’a  List  of  the  beat  100  Snnday-aohool  hooka, 
aa  decided  by  the  votea  of  Presbyterian  Ubrariana  and 
teachersf  Send  to  The  Evangelist  tot  this  list  it  will 
be  found  of  the  utmost  vnhia. 


Beat  Cough  Syrup.  Tastas  Good,  tree 
In  time.  Bold  by  dmggiita. 


\Mkl 
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$Q  Set  of  Spoons  for  99  Cents. 


Positively  the  greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  We  are  startling  the  world.  No  description  will  do 
justice  to  this  Most  Handsome  and  Elegant  Silverware;  you  never  saw  anything  equal  to  them! 

I  I  T  I ''  H  I  |\J  1^  p'  I  I  Heavy  Solid  Silver  Triple  Plated  full- 

iJ  v3  1  I  I  I  I  1  1  l\  I  I  I  •  size  Souvenir  Teaspoons,  with  the  Bowls 

Gold-Plated  both  Inside  and  Outside  and  only  |~>  IVyi  IVyi  C?  tT  I  W  I-I  I 

99  CENTS.  WORTH  $9.00 .  K  L  L  Im  D  L  K  Irllo! 

They  are  not  the  common  washed-over  stuff,  but  are  stamped  “Leonard  Mfg.  Co.  A  i,”  which  is  a  guarantee 

of  reliability  and  square  dealing.  This  is  the 

MOST  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  YOU  EVER  HEARD  OF  ! 

.  .  .  IT  IS  REALLY  THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  ! 


This  Cut  Shows  Exact  Size  and  Pattern  of  Spoons. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  HAVE  ANOTHER 

i_l  A  VI  IT  such  beautiful  spoons  at  such  a  low  price.  You  mu«t 

G  rl  /  l  IN  G  L  send  in  your  order  at  once.  First  come,  first  served. 

IT  Vyi  ET  V>l  D  C'  O  positively  cannot  supply  these  spoons  after  this 

ry  L  L  1^1  D  L  ■>.  lot  is  sold,  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  orders 
from  dealers  for  more  than  12  sets. 

^  p.  p,  w-j  A  \/  delay.  This  is 

I  vl“U/m  I  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever  made  by  a 
reliable  firm  and  we  refer  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  any  Express  Com 
pany,  and  Dunn's  or  Bradstreet's  Commercial  Reports.  The  Editor  of  this  paper 
knows  we  are  responsible  and  will  do  as  we  agree. 

Every  family  and  every  individual  ought  to  have  a  set  as  a  souvenir,  or  as 
a  beautiful  collection  of  spoons  for  extraordinary  occasions,  or  for  a  birthday 
wedding  jfift.  or  as  a  set  for  every-day-nse.  You  may  never  have  another 
chance  to  get  such  exquisite  silverware  at  such  a  remarkably  low  price.  The 


thousands  and  thousands  of  people  who  bought  our  souvenir  coffee  spoons 
will  read  this  with  delight.  They  know  that  anv  offer  we  make  is  a 
genuine  bargain,  and  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere.  There  are  twelve 
different  buildings. 

Set  No.  2  comprises  the  Manufactures,  Horticultural,  Woman’s,  Fisheries, 
Machinery,  and  Transportation  buildings. 

Set  No.  3  includes  the  administration.  Art,  Agricultural,  Electrical,  Min¬ 
ing,  and  Government  buildings. 

In  your  ortler  please  be  explicit  and  say  whether  you  want  set  number  two 
or  number  three.  The  set  is  put  up  in  a  very  neat  box,  handsomely  lined 
with  plush,  and  is  sent  by  mail  securely  packed  and  prepaid. 

Send  99  cents  by  post  office  or  express  money  order  or  registered  letter 
only,  as  we  do  not  accept  personal  checks. 

If  the  spoons  are  not  exactly  as  represented  you  can  have  your  money 
back.  You  know  our  advertisement  would  not  be  in  this  paper  if  the  offer 
was  not  genuine. 

We  still  have  some  of  the  Souvenir  Coffee  Spoons  on  hand. 


LEONARD  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  N.,  152  and  153  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


XUM 


